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TO Tfljp R£AIXSB. 



With more than usual self-clistrust,! give 
this book to the world, and under circum- 
stances of a new and trying nature. The 
voice of affectionate encouragement, which 
used to animate me to my task, I can hear 
no more ; and when, from the force of habit, 
I have sometimes turned round, while writ- 
ing, to ask as in former times for counsel 
and advice, I have been painfully remind- 
ed, that the judicious critic, as well as ten- 
der parent, was removed from me forever. 
But 1 have the consolation of knowing, that 
should this work excite severe animadver- 
^on, he will not share in this expected pain ; 
— I say " e'xpected," because detraction is 
as common as the air we breathe, and to 
some, from long indulgence in it, it Is now 
almost as necessary ; and an endeavour to 
substitute profitable discourse for talking- 
over and laughing at one's fHends and 
neighbours, wul be thought nearly as cruel 
as to exclude the air necessary for repira- 
tion/^ '^ 

1*, 



Nor have I been encouraged to my la- 
bours by any sanguine expectation of do- 
ing good: for so rare is self-knowledge, 
that though I am often told that Detraction 
abounds, that my work is necessary, and 
will, no doubt, benefit others, scarcely any 
one says, " I hope it will be of benefit to 
me ;" yet, seneral improvement can only 
be the result of individual reformation. Be- 
sides, even those persons, who complain 
that the sin is universal, speak in a careless, 
indifferent tone, as if they thought it had ac- 

auu*ed a prescriptive right to remain so, and 
lat the endeavour to make it less common 
must be Utopian Reverie. 

I have, however, been cheered in my 
labours by one conviction, — ^namely, that 
though what 1 have written may offend 
many of my readers, and benefit but few, 
it will at least, as I humbly trust, warn and 
amend myself. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is a generally admitted truth, that obsrr- 
VATioN is one of the most effectual methods 
of improving the mind — observation, there- 
fore, may be justly reckoned amongst the most 
valuable faculties which we possess. But, like 
all other ^ifls, it is Hable to be abused, especial* 
)y when it is exercised on the character of 
others ; for then, if not under the directing and 
restraining power of religious principles, it 
leads to that pernicious vice in society, known 
by the name of detraction. 

To observe (that is, to discover) the faults 
and vices of those with whom we associate, is 
often a measure necessary for self-defence. But 
if the observers of the frailties of their friends 
and acquaintances make those frailties the 
theme of backbiting conversation, they pervert 
the useful faculty of observation to the perni- 
cious purposes of detraction. 
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: .; -Alfykp.haiee.^efl'in the world with onj 
•'''oba9ci6u^tt9fl8:of'thQk'own besetting sins, or 
those of others, must readily admit, that in 
every ^lass or rank in society, from the peer 
to the peasant, from the master to the valet, * 
from the noistress to the maid, from the most 
learned to the most ignorant, from the man of 
genius to the man of the^ meanest capacity, de- 
traction is amongst the nsost common of ait 
vices, and is one in JM^hich persons indulge 
with perfect self-complacency as well as evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

Should self-reproach and moral disgust at a 
long continued detracting conversation lead 
any individual to endeavour to chai^ge the sub- 
ject, and raise its tone to a more intellectual 
pitch, how often is the virtuous efibrt wholly 
fruitless — how often do the conversers seize 
the first opportunity of escaping from the use- 
ful consideration of things, to the mischievous 
' discussion of persons ; till, to the mental eye, 
the scene of this petty warfare against absenft 
friends and acquaintances seems strewed with 
mutilated qualities, mangled talents and shat- 
tered reputations* 

It is my intention to point out the deformi- 

2 of this common vice, in the following pages ; 
ough I am well aware, that no small degree 
^of unpopularity attends on all autliors who 
hold up to their readers, as in a mirror, their 
darling and daily sins. But to excuse my pre- 
sumption to them as well as to myself, 1 beg 
leave to add that^ in writing this book, I have 
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been iofluenced by the vnkh to effect my oWn 
reformation as well as that of others ; for, being 
conscious of falling frequently into the sin of 
detraction, I could in no surer way arm my- 
self against myself, than b^ publishing pre- 
cepts which it will be incumbent upon me to 
enforce by my own example. 

I intend to show the origin of this besetting 
sin ; to describe its habitual style, and the situ- 
ations which are most likely to lead into the 
practice of it ; to divide into classes the differ-^ 
ent species of detractors ; and humbly to sug- 
gest such hints for self-government in conver** 
sation, as may, if acted upon, preclude even 
the desire to indulge in detraction. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON GENERAL AKD PARTICULAR COMPETITION. 

Whenever we see a great effect produced, 
it is natural for us to wish to find out its roost 
efficient cause. Therefore, as detraction pos- 
sesses unlimited power in society, one is desi- 
rous of ascertaining its chief source ; and it ap- 
pears to me, that the mqst abundant source of 
detraction is competition. The love of dis- 
tinction and notice, common to us all, prompts 
to general and particular competition; and 
when we are conscious that those with whom 
fiFe are put in competition, by ourselves or 
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others, are more noticed and distinguiahe^ 
than we are,, bj par^ular individuals, or b^ 
the world at large, enry is excited in our hearfe, 
and that envy leads to detraction. Hence^ 
though I frejely admit that detraction, and evea 
defamation, may sometimes proceed from a 
mere love of talking, I still believe that they 
are usually /Caused by qbreral or farticu* 

JUR COMPETITION. 

Competition is not confined to the human 
species. Petted animals are as susceptible of 
it as men and women* They are dtspieased 
when they see oeeasional caresses bestowed 
by their owners on rival favourites ; and if ne- 
glected for other pels, their jealousy is mam-, 
fest to every one, and they not unfrequently 
vent their rage on the objects of their envy. 
They can, however, inflict injuries only on the 
hody ; but human beings can injure the fame 
and the peace also of &eb rivals. For it fre- 
quently happens that some one, either through 
ill-judging kindness, or real malignity, in the 
garb of good intention, lets the su^ects of sa- 
tire know, that their claims to virtue, talents, 
and graces, are nibUed away by the teeth of 
time*kiiling gossips, or torn in pieces by the 
fangs of scandal-mongers, and murderers of 
reputations* 

I shall now endeavour to define what I con- 
sider to be general, and what particular com- 
petition. 

General competition is a desire of notice and 
attention, common to us all. Few persons en- 
tQr into society without wishing to become ob* 
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jects of notice at least. Even Ihe humhUH 
of human beings would be hurt, if, while pass- 
ing an evening in company, no coni^rsatioA 
was addressed to themsdves^ and they wo«ld 
not only exclaim against the dulness of the 
party, but wouM naturally £»el envious of thmr 
coflOipaBions : and unlesii under strong religious 
or moral restrakit, they wodd be led to detract 
from the raeiit of the rest of the company the 
neat time that they were named in their pre- 
sence. Detraction, consequ^itiy) would, in 
this case, be the result of the Disi.rH>iirTBD 
DB8IIIC OP HOTicE. NoT WAS it nocesssry that 
the persons so disappointed should imagine 
ibey possessed claims to distinction : Siey 
might be, as I before observed, the humblest 
of their species, but it was enough that they 
were social btings^ that they had human sym- 
Tpatkies ; ^lat attention and notice appeared to 
them a sort (^ puUic property, to which with 
others they hiKl a common right ; and being 
denied participation in it, they gave way to 
envy, acid envy led to detraction. But had 
th^ possessed csrto'Yi talents^ and exerted 
them at the party, in rividship wi^ their com- 
pamons, they would have4>een in- particular 
cOHP£TiTfoif ; and had they felt ^emselves 
excelled f their comments would probably have 
been more severe, as thin the prize aimed at 
wotridnot only have %een notice, hut admira' 
tfVin, and in proportion le Uie ambition, is usu- 
ally the disappointment. 

I roust hero obsorte, that Uiough we may be 
tmconsciously in general ctrtnpetttionf and 
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know not that our detraction proceeds from 
the en?y which a sense of rivalry excites, we 
must be conscious when we are in particular 
competition, and if we reflect at all, our mo- 
tives nttist be clear to us as they are to others. 
Professional jealousy is proverbial, and 
whence does this proceed but from competi- 
tion 1 Biit in a metropolis, competition is ge- 
neral , in a provincial t6wn it becomes parti- 
cular ; as the narrower the field of rivalry, 
the more pointed is the jealousy. But though 
all unsuccessful rivolship is hard to bear, that 
which more immediately provokes the deadly 
vengeance of the detracting tongue, is the 
successful rivalship that is forced upon the 
iight and the conviction. The barrister or the 
solicitor, the physician or the surgeon, who 
sits at home anxiously expecting the business 
which, for him^ never arrives, though he con- 
cludes that it goes to some one else, will 
probably be tempted to some unkind remarks 
on his more successful brethren. But if the 
solicitor who has no clients, enters an assize 
or sessions-court, time after time, as a spec- 
tator and an idle one merely ;'if the barrister 
sits in those courts briefless and unheededy 
seeing his rivals employed, and listening re- 
luctantly to their successful eloquence ; if the 
medical man, while going on foot to visit his 
two or three patients, sees the never-resting 
gigs or chariots of his competitors driving 
across his path, proving at every turn their 
superior popularity ; it is, I believe, impossible 
for unregenerated nalur/, npt to feel sensa- 
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tions of mortification and envy, vhicji wqkU 
very probably lead to the bitterest remarks on 
the proletisional skill of the successful rivals* 

But the jealousies of competition and its^re- 
suJts are by no means confined .to the prefes- 
sions of law and physic. Public cHARACTfiRS^ 
in ALL professions, experience the dangerous 
feelings produced by general and particidar 
competition ; and the most distinguidied 
amongst them have often, sufiered in theur in- 
terest, their reputation, and their peace of mind, 
from the detmction and defamation excited by 
their success. 

Painters and sculptors, may be said to ha . 
always in general competition, and conse- 
quently are exposed to the temptations which 
attend it ; but they are in particular competi* 
tion, when their performances are submittod 
to public view in a gallery, or in the annual 
exhibition at Somerset House. If an artist, 
enters the exhibition rooms day aller day, and 
sees a loudly applauding crowd before the pic- 
tures or sculpture of others, while no one is 
standing, in either loud or silent admiration, 
before his own, he must be under a very unu« 
sual degree of moral government, if he ferbeass 
to detract from the merit of the work so evi- 
dently preferred to his own ; and will undoubt- 
edly return home from this scene of dMp* 
pointed claims, with a sense of mortificatioB, 
which nothing can allay but rigid criticism oq 
the performances of his rivals % in which bis 
eyBf seeing through the ipedwm of mMUGcmr 
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ful competition, magnifies defects, and throwv 
beauties into the shade. 

All candidates for fame must be wounded 
l>y reading the praises of their successful com- 
petitors in the dailj prints, if nothing, or no- 
thing in commendation, be said of themselves. 
But those who are brought, at the same thne, 
into personal and direct competition in public, 
are tempted to detraction more powerfully dian 
any other class ; because loud applauses are 
oden bestowed on some of those competitors, . 
while the rest are heard in silence, or find 
their efforts received with ^marked disapproba- 
tion. Hence the jealousy of persons in these ^ 
classes of society is said to be the strongest ; 
but, if it be so, considering the infirmity of 
hitman nature, it must be allowed to be the 
most excusable. 

Authors also, as public characters, are often 
under the influence of the painful feelings ex- 
cited by competition. . Except when they are 
competitors for prizes at college, they are not, 
indeed, called into that close rivalry which 
causes the most bitter jealousy, and its most 
painful results ; but they are exposed to feel 
envy and mortification, and do undoubtedly 
feel them, if they see their own works criti- 
cised, and those of others commended. 

Before I proceed, I would fain impress on 
the minds of those who read this book, and ^, 
are humble enough to^admit. the possibility of ^^' 
their learning something firom worldly expe- A' 
rience, though they may think meanly o£ the W 
ability of the author, that the simple desire of H' 

''% 
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MOTicu.and attention, without the exertion ■ 
and coJlision of similar talents, is sufficienito . 
account for much of the detraction which exists 
in society. Dr. Goldsmith was a remarkable 
proof of the truth of this assertion. Boswell 
says, that " when Goldsmith was accompanying 
two beautiful young ladies, with their mother, 
on a tour to France, he was seriously angry 
that more respect was paid to them than to 
him." And Dr. Johnson said of him, << Sir, 
he is so afraid of being unnoticed^ that he of- 
ten talks lest one should forget he is in the 
company." And once, (according to Boswell,) 
at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, 
when those who sat next him observed with 
what dexterity a puppet wqh made to toss a 
pike, he could not bear that it should have 
such praise, and exclaimed wilh some warmth, 
" Pshaw ! / can do it belter myself,^* It is 
also related of him, that he expressed a wish 
to destroy the Lincolnshire ox, because it was 
the theme of general wonder, and the object 
of general attention. This was, undoubtedly, 
the simple jealousy of noticb, as he could 
not compete in beauty with the ladies in ques- 
tion, nor with the meqhanist in skill, nor with 
the ox in size, but he was impatient and angry 
merely because they attracted attention from 
himself. 

It is with reluctance that I have brought 
forward the infirmities of a man so highly gift- 
ed as Oliver Goldsmith — a writer from whose 
works the British public has probably derived 
more varied intellectual delight, thfldti from 
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most other authors ; but I thought it neo^saiy 
in order to strengthen my own opinion on this 
subject. However, it maybe advantageous 
to as aU to remember, that, as a mind^ power- 
ful and superior as his, was liable to be over* 
come by the vice of envy, it is doubly incum- 
bent on weaker minds to be zuatchful against 
its power ; for, whether it be in little or in 
great things, the feehng of competition in us 
is daily called forth, and its results are pflen 
ijegrading to ourselves, and mischievous to 
oiherai 

The candid and the generous could turn 
from Goldsmith's weaknesses to admire his 
excelling taiests ; but how can detractors es- 
cape unmitigated censure, who, without talents 
to eompensate for their defects, often take a 
mean delight m ridiculing « the excellence 
Ikey cann&t reach f " 

The eompetition amongst women on the 
mote of personal charms is notorious, and the 
rivalry of profiMsed beauties, is even prover* 
Hal. Addison, in the first volume of the 
Spectator, gives a story illustrative of this sort 
of competition, which I originally intended to 
introduce in these pages, but as I have never 
seen it carried to such weak and odious lengths 
as he describes, amongst beauties of the pre- 
sent day, and diink the whole tale beyond 
the bounds of nature and probability, I shall 
simply refer my readers to the tale itself. 

But though I cannot fully accede to the 
truth of Addison's painting, in the tale in ques- 
tion, yet I believe, that most women, and I 
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ihire say most men, can remember that, at some 
period of their lives, they have gone into com- 
ply, meaning to enter into general, and per- 
haps, paWtcu/ar competition ; not on the score 
of i>eauty, like Phillis and Brunetta in the 
tale, but on that of agreeableness and smart- 
ness in dress apd appearance ; and that in pro- 
poftion to their conviction of having attracted 
superior notice and general admiration, has 
been their pleasure during the evening ; and 
according to their consciousness of failure 
in the objects of their ambition, has been its 
pain. <*Uow did you like the party last 

night, at Lady 's,** said a friend of mine 

to an acquaintance, (now no nriore, I believe,) 
who piqued herself on her personal charms. 
"Oi it was delightful!" washer ingenuous 
reply, " all the women were so ugly !" There 
the feeling of competition was carried to the 
utmost, for the party was rendered delightful 
to this lady, merely by her conviction that no 
one present could compete with her in beauty. 
I shall now treat of competitions of perhaps a 
lower nature. Competitions general and par- 
ticular in houses, furniture, and style of living. 
" We must live up to our rank or station in 
life, or to our real or imputed fortune," is 
often the language of the* head or ruler of 
every considerable family in Europe,- proba- 
bly, when parsitnony or principle does not 
prevent this feeling from being acted upon. 
^^ We must live as our neighbours and equals 
do," is another axiomic phrase, by which ma- 
ny persona in society are governed in their 
2* 
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domestic arrangements. And' a feeling of 
general competition is its source amongst the 
first clas^, and of particular competition 
amongst the latter. 

The man of rank desires to live as hisaocesr 
tors did, and as his peers do, but does ooi. 
vish to vie with any particular -iodividuAl iQ 
bis own class. I'he man of a certain station, 
or consequence, in life, wishes to live like 
men of bis standing in the world; and the rich 
or seemingly rich man is desirous of living 
like other men in the world at large, who ap- 
pear on a level with himself; and these persons 
are consequently in itntral competition. But 
those who say, ^ <' we must live, and do as our 
neighbours live and do," are residents proba- 
bly in the bounded circle of a country town 
or village, and have some family or persons 
in view with whom they feel particular com" 
petition. In a Metropolis, one has no nei^- 
bours, nor is it easy to ascertain who there are 
one's equals or inferiors. It is in provincial 
lesidences that the feeling of particular com- 
petition is called forth ; — it is from the facility 
of ascertaining, with some degree of accuracy, 
Vfiko our neighbours are, and whether our 
friends and relations are equal to ourselves in 
opulence, that this oflen ensnaring and ruinous 
rule of living, this proof of pride of heart and 
weakness of judgment, escapes the lips, '< One 
must do as our neighbours do, one inust live 
as one's neighbours live." And, perhaps, the 
sense of competition can never be eo danger- 
ous as when it prompts to the foregoing ex- 
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pressions, and instead of principle smd |nru^ 
dence, makes the expenses of others the regu« 
lation of our own. 

The following dialogue will not onlj en^em" 
plify my meaning, but at the same time 
represent a true picture of many family de*- 
liberatipns* <^ Pray, papa, let me learn qou- 
sic," says an ambitious little girl to her in- 
dulgent father ; '* Emily D learns, and 

why should not I V^ *^ Because her papa is 
very richy my dear, and J am not." ^* O I dear 
papa, I am svire yon can afford it as well as he, 
and really, papa, every body wonders you 
4o not let me learn as- Emily does." *^ But it' 
costs so much money, Louisa, and these are 
hard times, besides, Emily has «i ^ar for mu^ 
sic, and you perhaps have not" '^ O ! derar 
papa, I am sure 1 have quite as good aii ear as 
she had, and she has very litde voice, and I 
h&ve a great deal. Dear me ! every body says 
I should sing and play so well if I were to learn! 
and really, papa, people will think you quite 
stingy*" " Well, well, child, If I know my- 
self not to be so, that does not signify ; but I 
will hear what your mother says." " O ! 
papa, I know mamma wishes it as mueb as I 

do ; she does not like Emily D should be 

more accomplished than I am." '' Nor I 
neither, my dear ; but you are young yet." 
^' Young, papa ! I am two months older than 

£milyD^ ." ''Indeed! well, but wait tiU 

next year." " Next year ! and let Emily get 
so much before me ! I might then just as weU 
not loam at all." Her^ just as the young 
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voice is beginning, probably, to falter with 
mingled anger and disappointment, the mother 
enters. << So, mj dear," cries her husband, 
'< I find you have been putting extravagant 
wishes into our child's head." " How so?" 
" She wishes to learn music, and says that you 
approve it." " Well, my dear, and so I do, 
and where is the extravagance or impropriety? 

you can afford it; and really, those D s 

and those L s ^re so setup, and so con- 
ceited of their children's acquirements, that 
as our Louisa is quite as clever as they are, I 
do think she ought to have as many advan- 
tages." << I think so too ; but if she has a music 
master, she must give up her drawing master. 
I cannot with prudence let her have both." 
Here an indignant exclamation from both 
mother and daughter interrupts the s[9eaker, 
and Louisa falters out, '* Give up my drawing 
roaster, papa, just as I have begun to copy 
prints ?" " What, my dear, make the poor 
child give up her master now that he says ishe 
has such a genius, that she has already made a 
better copy of a head^of Vandyke^ than Emily 

D , who has learnt twice the time ; and 

that Harriet L 's eyes, noses, and ears, 

though she is so much older, are not to be 
compared to Louisa's?" " Is this really the 
case ?" cries the gratified father, overcome by 
these proofs of his child's superiority ; ** well 
then, I fear I must consent to let Louisa have 
two masters at once, but she must promise to 
be very diligent, and learn quickly, for I as- 
sure you, my dear, that business^ just now is 
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very dead, and diiiiga are not going well» and 
I feel that I ought to draw in a Kttle ; boweTer, 
I am willing to stretch a point for Louisa's ad- 
vantage " 
Thus, the feeling of CQ|npetition with the 

set up D 8 and L s^ comes in aid of 

parental affection, and parental vanity, and 

the point is carried ! Emily D roust not 

be permitted to eiEcel his own daughter in 
what, by the world, is deemed indisptnsable 
knowledge ; and the snggestions of a well 
principled prudence are wholly disregarded. 
Nor, probd»ly, will th^M indulgent parents 

ever hear Enuiy D sing or play with any 

pleasure again. They will always be compar- 
ing her performance wi^ that of their own 
Louisa, and they will be ready to say, that she 
eings out of tune, and plays out of time, when- 
ever her maisical abilities are the theme of 
conversation. Yet far ba it from iim to ridi- 
cule even the weakness of parental affection. A 
tender and indulgent parent must ever be in 
my eyes, an ofaject of affectionate reverenee ; 
but in tb^ instance^ and 1 believe it is a com- 
mon instance, the indulgence was not the re- 
sult of yielding affedtkui only, but was full as 
much occasioned by a weak feeling oCparlitU" 
lar competiiioni and that feeling was leading 
the father to permit what bis circumstances 
could but ill a^rd ; he was therefore running 
the risk of injuring the fortune of that very 
child, whose young and dangerous ambition 
he was thus thoughtlessly willing to gratify. 
Alas ! I fear we all have, or have had, though 
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in different instances, and on different occa' 
siona^ onr Emily D— s, and our Harriet 
li- s> 

I shall now recapitulate what has been said 
in this chapter. 

That competition is of two kinds, general 
and particular. 

That general competition is often uncon- 
sciouty but that particular competition must 
he consciously experienced. That both lead 
to envy and to detraction. 

That competition is not confined to the hu- 
man species, but that petted animals are equal- 
ly susceptible of it. 

That professional jealousies are proverbial, 
whether they be those of general competition 
in a metropolis, or particuuur competition in a 
countiv town, but that those of the fatter are 
from the closeness of the competitorship, the 
most bitter^ and mast likely to lead to detrac- 
tion. 

That all public characters, when l^rought in- 
to immediate collision, are more especially ex- 
posed to feel envy, and be guilty of detraction, 
as the result of particular <xompetition. 

That it is not necessary to be in psAticular 
competition to feel envy ; that a general desire 
for notice is sufficient to cause it, > and I give 
anecdotes of Dr. Goldsmith to prove this. 

That the jealous rivalry of women on the 
score of personal charms is notorious : and 
lastly, << we must do as others do, and live as 
others live,'* is a powerful but dangerous rule 
of action. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE SUBJECT CONTIIIUED. 

, Th£> cbmpetition between party and ball 
giving ladies is every where known and ac- 
knowledgedy whether they reside in a metro- 
polis or in the country/in a city or a village— 
whether the giver of the entertainment be a 
dutchess, or only the wife of a country gentle- 
man or a rich tradesman ; but, even on these 
occasions, the bitterness of the rivalry must 
be in proportion to the closeness of the com- 
petition. 

<< When Greek meets Greek then comes the 
tug of war." The peeress will be, compara- 
tively, indifierent to the consciousness that 
her entertainment was inferior in splendour 
and excellence to that of her country or city 
rivals ; nor will the latter be mortified at hear- 
ing of the superior attractions of the fiste given 
by the peeress. 

But, if the peeress be outgone by a rival 
peeress, and the country lady and rich ci- 
tizen's wife be^ eclipsed by party givers of 
their own rank in life, then the unsuccessful 
competition leads to pc^tiicular envy, and 
that envy, most probably, vents itself in de- 
traction. 

But, though particular as well as general 
competition as certainly takes place in a me- 
tropolis as in a provincial residence, it is more 
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common in the narrow circle of a country 
town, and its neighbourhood. 

Competition in giriog a dihner, and in the 
excellence as well as number of the dishes, is 
never so powerful perhaps as in a bounded 
circle, and it is rarely that professed dinner- 
givers fhere admit that they ever see, or eat, 
an elegant and good dinner anywhere but at 
their own table ; not that they are at all to be 
pitied on this occasion ; for the pain of eating 
ill -dressed viands is not to be weighed in the 
balance against the satisfaction with which the 
dinnner-giver utters, « it was certainty not such 
a dinner as I should have given !" Thiais how- 
ever one of the most innocent detractions, and 
I mention it merely to show how immediately, 
even in trifles, detraction is the result of com- 
petition i *< And Uttle things are great to little 
men," says the poet, as the following anecdote 
of a gentleman who lived many years in a coun- 
try town in ^-— *-, will, I trust, amusingly ex- 
emplify. This genUeman piqued himself on 
giving good dinners, and equally so on enter- 
taining, sometimes, at his well- filled table, the 
noblemen and other great personages residing 
in the neighbourhood. The day after one of 
these occasions, and when he thought that he 
and his cook had exceeded themselves, he call- 
ed on a friend who lived near him to describe 
to her his conscious success, and give her a 
detail of the feast ; but just before he had begun 
it, one of his late guesta knocked at the door. 
<< Tht^re is Mrs. such a one," exclaimed be, 
'' I dare say she will tatk of my dinner. Let 
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me hide myself behiod the skreen. I should so 
like to hear what she says of it." According- 
ly, oot waiting for leave the dinner-giver took 
possession of his hiding-place. He was right 
10 his conjectures, for the lady (a dinner giver 
herself probably) was full of the entertainment 
of the precedio^i; day, and as soon as the ques- 
tion of '* but what dishes were in the first 
course ?" was asked, she regularly and rapidly 
mentioned them all, till she came to tlie fourth 
corner dish, which, after many attempts, she 
was still unable to remember, and was just 
saying, <^ I really do not know what that dish 
was," when the impatient dinner-giver burst 
from his concealment regardless of exposure, 
and throwing down the skreen in his eager- 
ness to do his dinner justice, exclaimed, '* Hot 
lobsters, kdiesi hot lobsters]" This story 
may appear to others perhaps trifling and ab- 
surd, but had the ceasurers heard it. as I did, 
told by a lady who possesses, amongst many 
far higher and more valuable gifts, Parf dt 
raconier in the highest perfection, they would 
probably have been as much amused by it as 
I was. 

In a country town, when those who have 
hitherto gone on foot, set up a close carriage, 
a sense of mortification is often felt, because 
the circumstance tells a tale of increased and 
increasing opulence in the parties who do it ; 
and if they were l>elow their fellow-citizens, 
at one period of tbeif lives, in rank and expec- 
tations, a long time must elapse before they 
are allowed to enjoy their well earned weahh, 
3 ' 
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^vithout being the objects of petty detradtioit* 
But this new carriage will tempt some few in- 
dividuals to particular competition with its 
possessor, and if, ultimately, prudence prevails, 
and they dare not yield to the temptation of 
keeping a carriage themselves, then the new- 
ly aggrandized become probably to them, pro- 
vocations to constant satire and derision : the 
reality of their opulence is doubted, and theit 
right to keep this evidence of riches is denied, 
while the detractors are wholly unconscious, 
that if the objects of thehr censure had not 
launched out into a style of living, in which 
they dared not follow them, they would stiii 
have remained in their eyes, industrious, thriv- 
ing, excellent people. 

But, less prudent than the above-mentioned 
detractors, how many a John Nokes has set 
up his carriage, built or hired, a country house 
merely because Tom Stiles had just done so 
before him ; and because his wife's or children's 
jealousy of being outshone by those who were 
once perhaps their inferiors in consequence, 
is really the impelling motive to the indul- 
gence, though the ostensible plea be that of 
health and convenience. How many diamond 
ears-rings have shone on the ears of even un- 
pretending matrons, merely because those of a 
friend or relation have thus been decorated, or 
that some flattering gossip has said, " I wonder 
your husband should not buy jewels for you, 
they would become you better than Mrs. such 
an one, for we all remember the time when 
she was in a very different line of life to what 
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■he now is, bat it is auprisiog how some peo- 
pie get OQ iQ the world !" and unless the mind 
of the person addressed is exceedingly well- 
disciplined, it is most likelj that she could 
Dot holp replying, '^ But they do say that the 
husband has made some unfortunate speculaF* 
tions lately, and the wife we know is not tbQ 
best of managers," and so on, in increasing and 
mutual detraction^ But this detraction might 
never have taken place, had not these ladies 
been in particular competition with the lady 
with the diamond eiM^-rings,^ because they were 
perhaps of the same age, of the same personal 
pretensions, moved in the same family circle^ 
or that their husbands were in tho same line 
•f business. 

In their power of exciting perpicious jea-v 
lousies, the competitions between public cbai* 
racters are nearly equalled by. the rivalshipa 
in a public ball-room. Nor are private balls, 
concerts, or any scenes for the display of 
rival accompUshments, wholly ^empted from 
the dangers alluded to. The first public 
baU is c^^en anticipated by a girl on her en- 
trance into the world, as the climax of every 
thing delightful, and as if it were the chief 
end of her ^ucation, and even of her exist- 
ence. But I fear that many an amiable girl 
leaves the ball-room a degree less amiable 
than when she first entered it. She has begun 
a career of rivalship and display. She has 
come into general and particular co^npetition 
with h^ young acquaintances. If, asshegoe^ 
down the dance, or exhibits her graces in the 
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<}iiaclrille, she hears encomiums on her owa 
chamid and elegant performance, her vanity 
is perniciously fed, she is m danger of consider- 
ing a ball-room as her sphere, and the scene 
of the greatest delights, while the modest, safe 
enjoyments of domestic life become compm*- 
lively inaipid. If, on the contrary, she over- 
hears the praises of her competitors, she is 
exposed to feel the pain of jealousy and mor- 
tification, and the young acquaintances who 
were, perhaps, dear to her before that evening, 
she will, at least,- be in future incHned to de^ 
prek^iate. But, if she be so wise and amiable 
as to remain m this scene of danger and temp<* 
latioa^ uninjured by her own success, or 
that of others, I fear that those most inter** 
asltad in her triumphs will not entirety escape 
fk>m the snares attendant on competition : and 
piirents, or affectionate relations, who had 
kitberto been candid in judging the merits of 
ifeeir (fiends' and neighbours' children, will 
learn to depreciate their claims to admiration 
as soon as they behold them in a ball-room, 
in particular competition with their own chil- 
dren and relatives. But, if even the successfid 
and the distinguished there be exposed to occa- 
sional mortification, and its censonous results, 
how strong must be the temptation to detrac- 
tion experienced by those unfortunate indivi- 
duals, who have succeeded neither in general 
nor particular competition, and having gone 
home without having been asked to dance, at 
all, or been forced to accept a disagreeable part^ 
ner, rather than not dance ! Surely, their hours 
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after the baH, While they drair dosely rolMid 
the domestic hearth on their retoro, to talk 
over the scenes of the evening, with those to 
whom they probably appeared the *^ wonder of 
their kind," must have been passed in taking 
to pieces, as the phrase is, their more admired 
competitors, unless they were to an unusual 
degree under moral restraint Therefore, both 
to the successful and to the unsuccessful, to 
those in general and those in particular com- 
petition, the first ball is the beghnring of a 
series of dangers and temptations, which are 
likely to have a pernicious effect on the youth- 
ful mind and character. Nor are the youth of 
the ottier sex exempted from the temptations 
to evil attendant on such scenes. They are 
rivals in the choice of partners, and in skill in 
the dance : therefore, successful and unsuccess- 
ful competition will have^ (he same effect oh 
them as on my own sex ; and who that has ever 
listened to the comments of men as well as 
women on each other, but must allow, that 
detraction from the merits of their competitors 
is the besetting s^n of men as well as of wo- 
men. May I be permitted to observe here,, that 
long experience has taught me to believe, that 
happy and privileged indeed are those, what- 
ever may be their own peculiar line oftempta* 
tton, who are born under circumstances which 
^bdude them from the dangers incident to the 
hall and the concert room ! And happy and fa- 
voured also are they, who, having experieneed 
Uieir pleasures and their dangers, have been wil- 
ling to resign them even in their eariy years, for 
3* 
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the more barmless (^eeBuros of dotaea6c We, 
nod been cont^ted to^xert the teleiits whidi 
charfiied aa admirtiig crowd, to gnre Tariety 
to the amusements of their frnmiiy circAev io 
gladden the parental hearty and to render hia«ie 
to atl its inhabitants ibe dearest and moat' dO- 
lightiul, as well as the satest place on eartk 

I wish to mdul^ mynelP in giving an extract 
.ftoOP one of Baroness de Sta^s worloi, whieh 
bears directly and powerfiilly on the sub^cot 
before me." '' Ob»(erve," says that admirable 
writer, ^' a young" ivoman in a balKroom^ .wish- 
ing to be thought the handsomest wooian there^ 
but fearing that her wishes may be disaf))M)int- 
ed! Pleasure, in whose name the pavty httd 
assembled, is annihilated to her. She bas not 
a single moment's enjoyment ; for evei^ mo- 
ment is, to her, absorbed by her rulitig ambi- 
tion,, and by the efibrts which she mokes to 
conceal itv She watches the looks, the slight- 
est signs of the observations of others, wilh 
the attention of the moralist, the uneasiness of 
the ambi'ious ; and being anxious lo ccmeeal 
from all eyes, the sufierings of her mind, it is 
by her affectation of gaity during the triun^ 
of her rivals, by the turbulence of her eott- 
veraation, while she hears her rivals applaud- 
ed, and by the too eager kind of overaeted 
interest with which she accosts them*; it b by 
these superfluous efibrts that she betrays her 
real feelings. Grace, that crowning charm of 
beauty, cannot exist without the repbae and 
artlessnesa of confidence ; uneasiitess and oen- 
Btraint deprif e us even df the advantagta tvinch 



tPe povMBs. Tkie ^ontmotion af woundocl sel^ 
love oitersand disiigares the ftoe, wMe a eoii- 
acioofloeflfs of this pamful troth tncrea^es the 
9viA^ wtthoot giving power t# remove it. Pain, 
Iberefore, is multiplied by paiti^ and the end 
IB view is thrown at a greater distance evea 
bf 4he tmempt to obtain it.^' And tn the pk^ 
Iwe, irbfch this highly gifted woman draws, 
4f ^e competition of a ball-r6om, — this pio 
tee, as she caHs it, of the history^ of a child — 
she sees, as she estpresdes it, a foundidon of 
the sorrows and disappomtments of mankind 
in general ; and connilns with her Valuable 
opinion, my own belief, that competition, in 
ene way or another, is the operating cause of 
most of the evils, the sins, and the disappoint- 
ments of lif^. 

It has been said, that the enmities between 
iiear relations are the most deadly, because 
of the close collision into which they are 
brought, and thence, i1)elieve, their jealousies 
are the greater also. I an not alluding now 
t6 the nearest and dearest ties, though I 
have seen mothers jealous of their daughters, 
^hers jealous of their sons, uncles of their 
nephews, aunts of their nieces, and brothers 
and sisters of each other ; but I allude to the 
competition which exists, unconsciously to 
themselves perhaps, between branches of the 
same family and ito more distant members^ 
fiuch as cousins of deferent degrees of parentv ; 
and if any celebrity be graft^ in one of tne 
branches, &e jealousy of the others siRms it- 
self often in lietracting observations. In bror 
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thers and sisters, in a few instances, however^ 
I have obaerred a contrary tendency, and & 
more amable modification of self-lovt^ for I 
have known them idolize, and flatter each 
other to such an extent, self-love blowing the 
flame of natural afiection to sucb a permciouA 
height, that with a sort of exclusiveness and 
royalty of pretension, the only corapetitioa 
which they could admit for thesp idols of their, 
heart was, with the paragons of all ages and 
countries, and they were ready to assert the, 
right of their nearest of kin, to be not only the 
most lovely and graceful of their species, but 
" the wisest, virtuousest, discretest, best" 

But much ofteper I have been disappointed 
at finding my commendations of one part of a 
family, received by another part of it with 
striking coldness, and lowering remarks made 
upon those, who ought to have been to the 
speakers sources of gratification, as well as ob- 
jects of afiection : but the detractors probably 
wished to be first in importance in Uieir own 
families, and were painfully alive to the sense 
of having failed in a competition, which, till 
they were outdone^ they were not conscious of 
having/e/^ 

The same aversion to acknowledge superi- 
ority in those with whom the allotments of 
Ufe oblige us to associate, occasions the cold- 
ness with which the fame, literary or other- 
wise, of then: old and intimate friends is re- 
ceived by persons in general. It is the voice 
of strangers, and never of associates, that con-^ 
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fers dittiaf^ioii oo the fearfol pretender to pub* 
lie notice. 

How often hayo tlsoae compositions, which, 
when shown to the ^e of friendship in manu- 
script, have iiei with the warmest encomtaro^ 
been beheld by the same persons with indif- 
ference or contempt, and even not read at all, 
when they have been sabnutted to the public 
eye, and received with marked approbatton I 
And to what can this be imputed, but to « 
feeling of jealousy, however veiled by selfr 
lOve and other circumstances, from the con- 
oeiousness of the persons actuated by it t We 
KU are fond of patronising, and we are wiHiB|| 
to praise where our praise b«^stows disttncHoii 
and excites gratitude. We h«ve no averaifiQ 
to see othem ei^oy a degree ef cetebnty, if it 
lie derived fronr our odmmendalimis and no- 
iiee ; but when thoee who 4»ve first been m^- 
eA w^o repuk^ion by our eticomiums be^ 
eome independent of as, and are dietingnisb*' 
ed by an admiring world, we have a meaik 
pleasure in wiHhbolding that tribute from 
them in vhek ctUbrity, which we were wil> 
Mng to give them in their obseurfty, are ready 
to retract our (pinion of thdr alente, and apt 
to listen to their praises in painful silence, or 
i^ply lo them widi criticism^ the most severe, 
a not the q^ost unjust 

The pride of nature shrinks from owning 
for superiors, those who have hitherto been 
our inferiors only or oiir equds. Few persons 
can t>ear to suppose that their intimato com- 
panions are of more consequence than they 
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themselves are, even for powers which they 
are not desirous of possessing, and they envy 
the fame which is the result of certain talents, 
though they do not envy the talents them- 
selves. 

The following well-known anecdote from 
Plutarch will not be irrelevant here. 

<< At the time that Aristides was banished, 
when the people were inscribing the names 
on the shells, it is reported that an illiterate 
. burgher came to Aristides, whotn he took for 
an ordinary person, and giving him his shell, 
desired him to write Aristide upon it. The 
good man, surprised at the adventure, asked 
him whether Aristides had ever injurcKi him. 
No, said he, nor do I even know him, but it 
vexes me to hear him every whc^re culled tkt 
JusU'^ Now, this Athenian was in no sort of 
particular - rivalsbip with thi^t great and vir- 
tuous man, but he hated him for his superiori- 
ty and good name ; and such is the obUquity of 
human nature, that I fuHy believe, a degree of 
the feeling that actuated this Athenian, isollen 
awakened amongst us by the socceses and the 
reputation of our associates and friends. I beg 
leave to indulge myself with telling the rest 
of this anecdote. ** Aristides made no answer 
but took the ^ell, and having written his own 
name on it returned it to the man,' and when 
he quitted Athens, this Chrhticn Heathen 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and pray« 
ed for bis enemies ; prayed that the people of 
Athens might never see the day which i^oiilil 
force them to remember Aristides," 
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The following extract^ from the nioeteenth 
Yiumber of the Spectator, on envy^ patticulafly 
on the envy which a successful antbor excites, 
will I trust amuse my readers. 

<< But keeping in the common road of life, I 
shall consider the envious man with relation 
to these three heads, his pains, his reliefs, and 
his happiness. Then evious man is in pain on 
all occasions which ought to give him plea-, 
sure. The relish of his life is inverted ; and 
the objects which administer the highest satis- 
faction to those who are exempt from this pas- 
sion, gives the quickest pangs to persons who 
are subject to it : all the perfections of their fel- 
low-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, 
valour and wisdom, are provocations of their 
displeasure. What a wretched and apostate 
state is this ! to be offended with excellence, 
and to hate a man because we approve him I 
The condition of the envious man is the most 
emphatically miserable : he is not only incapa- 
ble of rejoicing at another's merit or success, 
but lives in a world where all mankind are in 
a plot against his quiet by studying their 
own happiness and advantage. Will Prosper 
is an honest tale-bearer, he makes it his busi- 
ness to join in conversation with envious men. 
He points to such a handsome young fellow, 
and whispers that he is secretly married . to a 
great fortune ; when they doubt, he adds cir- 
cumstances to prove it, and never fails to ag- 
gravate their distress by assuring them that to 
his knowledge he has aa uncle who will leave 
ium some thousands. 
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<< Will has many arts of thb kind to torttire 
this sort of temper, and delights in it When 
he finds them change colour, and say faintly 
they wish such a piece of news is true, he 
has the malice to speak some good or other of 
every man of their acquaintance. 

<< The reliefs of the envious man are those 
little blemishes and imperfertions that discover 
themselves in an illustrious character. 

*< It is matter of great consolation to an en* 
vious person, when a man of known honom: 
does a thing unworthy of himself, or when any 
action, which was well executed, upon better 
information appears so altered in its circum« 
stances, that the fame of it is divided amcmg 
many, instead of being attributed to one. This 
is a secret satisfaction to these malignants ; for 
the person whom they before could net but ad* 
mire,' they fancy is nearer their own conditioni 
as soon as his merit is shared among others. 

'* I remember some years ago there came 
out an excellent poem without die name of the 
author. The little wits, who were incapable 
of writmg it, began to pull in pieces the sup* 
posed writer. When that would not do, they 
took great pains to suppress the opinion that 
it was his. That again failed. The next 
refuge was to say it was overlooked by one 
man, and many pages written wholly by ano* 
ther. An honest fellow, who sat among a due* 
ter of them in debate on this subject, cried 
out, ** eentlemen, if you are sore none of you 
yourselves had a hand in it, you are but ^hwt 
you were, whoever writ it." But the most 
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usual sueoour to Ao enviotm, in cases of mane- 
less merit in this kind is to keep the pf (^rijr, 
^/ if possible^ unfixed, and by that means to hin^ 
der the reputation of it from falling on any 
particular person. You see an enviOM man 
clear up his countenance, if^ . ia the relsSion of 
any man's great happiness in one pointy you 
mention his uneasiness in another. When he 
hears such a one is very rich he turns pale ; 
but recovers when you add that he has many 
children. In a word, the only sure, way to an 
envious man's favour is, not to deserve it. 
Biit if we consider the envious man in dehghti 
it is like reading of the seat of a giant in a to« 
mance ; the magnificence of his hmise consists 
in the many limbs of men whom )ia has slain. 
If any who promised themselves success in 
any uncommon undertaking, miscarry in the 
attetopt^ or he that aimed at what would have 
> been useful and laudable, meets with contempt 
and derision, the envious man, under the co- 
lour of hating vain glory, can smile with an 
inward wantonness of heart at the ill effect it 
may have upon an honest ambition for the 
ftiture. 

*^ Having thoroughly consid^ed the nature 
of this passion, I have made it my study how 
to avoid the envy that may accrue to me from 
these my speculations ; and if I am not mis- 
taken in myself, I think I have a ^oius to es- 
cape it. Upon hearing, in a coflSse-house, one 
of my papers commended, I immediately ap*- 
prehended the envy that would apring from 
that applause; «k1 therefore gave a de0<^ption 
4 
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at the seveirlty of the detractor, that 4she Was 
glad to shorten her visit/' " How I have en- 
joyed the correction which you gave that rude 
woman ! (said I) when she was gone) and I am 
glad to find that your opinion of those whom 
i^e censured, is «o tuppily changed.'' ** It is 
not changed aA all," aAie bluntly replied ; ^^ I 
think just as iH of ihem as ever, but no one 
shatt premtnie to find fatik with my relatioiM 
in my presence : I think it tt taking a gr^i^ 
libetty wkh me ; it is an f^Axml to my dignity | 
for, howeveir ill I may think of my telatives, 
no one has any right to abuse them in my heat- 
ing, and I shall defend them to Ihe iitmost.^ 
O! ^or human nature 1 thoughl I, when I 
heard this nnecdete Here was nelf^ove at Its 
cHmas ; this person was iwdkicedto violate, un- 
blu6lanig!ly, what she believed to be the truth^ 
and oommefnd IhoBe to whom she Ihougivt n6 
commendation was Ane, not from the wdaiai3/l# 
impulse of natural infection, but from llie sor- 
iM impnlse of «elf4i(ive1 the influence, ast 
may caMil, of 1^ pronoun possessive, "wy 
and mine.'' 

Having thus alitided to <he pronoijin posses- 
sive and its i«^uenc^, f beg leato to digree^^ 
and say here whet f Imd once intended to ^ 
Km this snfcject in a putiliGation by itself. 

I (^atl HOW recap^lttte what fae^ been ami 
in this chapter. ' :j » 

Thai the competition beHreen party-givii^ 
ladies of all rankd iu t tnetfopjd^s is' wel 
known,-^at even there, the bittemesd of tfa« 
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i4va^ depends on the doseness of the eom- 
petitioo* 

That cpmpeiUions in dress, style of living, 
and dinner-giviiig, cg^e piroM>ly g];eateat in a 
country tqwn. 

That competitioBS in a public ball«'rooai, or 
wherever rival talents are displayed, have a 
hurtful tendency. , 

That competitions amongst near relations, 
from the closeness of the colli8ion» excite the 
greatest detraction. 

That competitions in chess- playing^ or ta- 
lents of any kind, between husbands and wives, 
are dangerous to connubial happiness. 

And lastly, as a digression growing out of 
the subject, I express my intention to make 
some observations dn the influence of the pro* 
noun possessive. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PRONOUN POSSESSIVE. 

There is no pronoun, except it be the pro- 
noun personal, that is so fond of going into 
company and playing the first fiddle there as 
the pronoun possessive. The latter is as om« 
nipotent as any fairy of old, for it has a trans- 
forming power, ^against which we cannot be 
too much on our guard, since it sometimes* 
throws over every person*and every thing that 
belongs to us, a lustre which may be mere de^ 
4* 
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!tisi0&,lfte^(»ttiiiiftgeoii'^esea«^i}M. that 
'* 1" is a hero, we have long knowA, fbom 
good authority, <* nn& I the tiH^ hero of each 
tale," sayer Ihio poet^ g6o4 setme ; tnit thehT 
must consider m^ or mine as a hero also ;' nay, 
I ruuat own thM I fiiel 1Mb Muience so tnnich, 
and ha^ forces hntisetf eo ^onttnuatly '^intb my 
conversation, against my sense of f>ro()^iety, 
that, in reveo^, 1 hfty<e |^»^ed to hdid him 
sad his daring u|i to pubtib repi^enston. It 
is in vain that I say to myseH^ why should I 
talk of myself? Who cares ahout my symp- 
t<liii&, my invitations, or my acquaintances, 
my works, or my plans, or fmy tiring belong- 
ing to me, Of whether my retotires or friends 
be sick or ivell, i^^ or dead, promoted Or 
transported f Yet, that tyrant my is always 
forcing me to talk of somebody or something 
belonging to myself, and probably of no inter- 
est whatever to any one who hears me ! 

But though this egotism, 0% rather meum- 
ism is dangerous, so far as it may make me 
laughed at, and lead others into the si^are of 
laughing at me as soon as my back is turned, 
or even before ; (and it is no new thing to me, 
to be laughed at in my presence,) this is not 
the most dangerous part of the influence of 
tke pronoun possessive ; it is BEiost dangerous 
when it blinds us to the defects of all who be- 
long to us ; when it elevates their charms, ta- 
lents, and virtues, to a height pernicious both 
tons and to themselvtesyliy feeding our selF- 
conseqaence, and theirs sdso, filling us with a 
degree ^&mily armgance fatal to the charac- 



ter of a kumble Christian ; yet, who that hav^ 
^ver looked into themselves, or ever regarded 
others with observing e3res, but must be sen- 
sible of the power of the pronoun tay and 
mine^ in Uttle as well as great things, and wiU 
not own that the following fable, written by 
that accurate judge of nature, CEsop, one oi 
the earliest friends of yeuth, is a fa^fnl fnc- 
ture of Ih^ delusions of self-love, and of thd- 
pronoun pesdesszve ? 



THE EAGLE AND THE O'WU 

The Owl and Eagle, once were apt toqmnrel; 
But, wiser grown they loog'd for peace. 
I know Qot which of them dl>tain*d most laoMlt; 
But, as both thought that war had better ceai^. 
The one on a kiog^'s honour swore, 
And by an owl's the other, 
That (hey, sweet peaceful souls, 
Would, from that moment, ever more. 
All sparks of former hatred smother ; 
And ne*er, though hungry, kill and «at 
Each other's liule ooes^ however sweet. 
But let the eaglets live, and tiny owh. 

But, in the head of wisdom's bird, 

Popt this sage question—** Thooeh thy w<rfd. 

Dear friend, I doubt oot, &Jn I'd learo 

< And thou the reason wilt discern) 

Whether the race of «rwls, and nost mf oWDt 

To thee are personally known." 

•' No !" cried the Eagle, ** none eMjBUtiny sr|;lt^\ 

«* Then^" cried the mother, in a fright, 

^» For my sweet little ones I tremble !" 

^' Why so, dear friend?" the Ef^«aiii^ 

•* Suppress this fotlish dretd; 

Tell me what ^wJets most resembte ; 
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Describe them so as I may know them, 
(Thy own especially) and Pll forego them. 
Nay ! may I (rom my throne be hurt'c^ 
If I would kill iby dears for all the world !" 
The owl bow'd low, and on her heart 
. Her claw in gratitude she laid ; . 
And then, with fond, deceptive art. 
Her young ones thus pourtray'd — 
'* My dears are always small, well made, and beautifuFx 
All other owls above, as weH as dutiful. " 
Thou, by their beauty, will at onc« 
Know them for owls, and wilt be sure they're mine» 
Therefore thoo wilt to spare them all inchne. 
Nor on their lovely forms destroying pounce." 

The Eagle then repated to himself, 

(Not knowing she tor Dresden took her Delf) 

'* Small, beautiful, well made .' 

O ! without further aid, 

I now must know them, and if e*er I meet them. 

As I*m a gentleman, I will not eat them.** 

«• Thanks !" cried th^ Owl, and bade good bje. 

While her friend soared along the sky ; 

And she into a hole retir'd 

Within a raoss-crown'd rock ; and there, 

£re many days expired, 

She gave the owlet darlings birth, 

Sweet objects of her tendar care^ 

Whom, ere they grac'd the earth, 

She bade her dreed ally, the Eagle span?. 

And he, in truth, of noble nature, 

Would have rejoic'd to spare each owlet creature. 

Had not the weakly pardal owl, 

Quite blinded hy the strong control 

Of MT and MINK, the pronoun called possessivb. 

Described her ugly race as fraught with every grace. 

And fato'd indeed for beauty e*en ewcessive. 

But this maternal and too common blindness 

Made vain the royal bird's intended kindness;— 

For when, one luckless day. 

Upon his sounding wings 

He sought for prey 

Within the hole upon the rock. 

And spy'd some wry-nosed, croaking things, 

I>ig*eyed and hideous, 

And with heads so prodigious, 
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They gave his feelings quite a shock. 

He coaidoot think he saw (hose birds so pr«<(y, 

IVhom he was taught to admire as well as pity .; 

*• No, ao," said he, 

** These cannot be 

The owlets I was askM to spare ; 

These monsters, and not beauties, are; 

And, with their ugliness o*erpower*d, 

I think them only fit to be devoured ; 

So, sansJa^oHfl shall upon them sup ;^ 

Then, in a trice, they all were eaten up ! 

M^hen the too partial owlretumM, 

And found the ntst bereft; 

And, of the £>rms she left, 

Nought but the bony feet rethaining. 

Oh! lottdindeedwasbecoDiplatBinr^ 

And like aaother Niobe tb» momra'a. 

Then to the gods the sufierer went. 

In hopes Minerva, her protector, 

VfcM m her aorrowe not neglect het ; 

Put bring to ponishment cooajgn, 

The false destioyer of the owlet line. 

♦» Wo !*' cried Mmerra, " Vm too just for thtj; 

llioa iiaat to blame ifayfloif, 

VainnglorkMie elf! 

For thy poor owlets' most untimely iate ; 

Thou bad'st the royal bhrd expect 1o find 

In them Ae hrightest of the feetherM kind. 

And when hemonsters saw, instead of beauil^ji) 

(As he declares in self-defence,) 

How, in die name of common sense. 

Could he believe be saw thy dears ? 

Therefore, with no mi8|;tving fears. 

He thought it one of his first duties 

To put an end to suchaYrightful race. 

Know ihen, poor injured one, fhont>:h bard'ff thy oasQ, 

Twas not the royal bird^s unkindness 

That kilPd thy darlings, but their mother's bliodne^ 

Before thy partial eight 

They seem'd so fair and bright. 

Merely because they oflMpring were of thine^ 

The loss thon'rt doom'd to moan 

Was cans'd b^ the resistless sway 

Of that imperial pronoun, 

Which all the vam obey : 

Henceferthj be on thy guard 'Agaihst bt aadHtUX'-^^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

TUE SUBJECT RESUME0. 

I SHALL now return to my subject As conXf* 
petition is always great, as I have said before^ 
in proportion to its closenesd, contemporaries, 
that is, those who are of the same age and 
standing in society, come into the most imme- 
diate competition, and ate therefore likely to 
yield to the temptations consequent on rival- 
ry. I have ofhin heard both men and women, 
who have readily admitted the worldly pros- 
perity, the charms^ the talents, and virtues, of 
those who were avowedly older or younger 
than themselves, speak doubtfully of the as- 
serted pretensions of their immediate contem- 
poraries ; and if it is remarked that they are 
very young looking for then* age, the respond- 
ents have hesitatingly said, <' Do you think so? 
I cannot say I am of that opinion ;" adding, 
*^ No, I think they look full as old as they are. 
Let me see ! we were at school together, and 
I know I was at least by two or three years 
theyoungest." 

There is also an obvious jealousy amongst 
persons of talent and acquirement residing in 
a country town. Those who are accustomed to 
be the oracles of their own circle, <' bear, like 
the Turk, no brother near the throne," (though 
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thetie are sometimes honourable exceptions td 
this general rule,) knd are apt to judge with 
harshness, and deny the. claims of any new 
competition for listeners and admirers. But, 
tWth what severity, and even contempt, do 
Inen and women, who pique themselves on, 
their reasoning faculties and powers of argu- 
mentative conversation, regard those amongst 
their acquaintance, whose talents are of a diA 
ferent nature, especially if the exertion of their 
talents has given them any reputation in the 
world, while they are unconscious, probably, 
that their low estimatioii of the merit of their 
associates-is (Unused by a feeling of rivalry — '• 
*« How can that be 1" they might indignantly 
exclaim, ** our abilities are not of the same 
kind." No, but in the narrow circle in which 
they meet, they are competing for notice, ad- 
iniralion, and importance, and much of Dr. 
Goldsmith's feeling, mentioned in the preced- 
hig paaes, is at work in them ; they, therefore, 
are under the influence of particular compe- 
tition. " Two of a trade cannot agree," says 
the proverb ; but it isi equally true, though not 
generally felt, add therefore not sufficiently 
guarded against, that We are as liable to feel 
envy and jealousy of those whose abilities are 
Wholly difiereht to our own, as of those who 
possess the same gifts as oiirselves ; only in 
fhts latter case the jealousy is stronger aiidl 
conscious, in the other it is often unconscious ; 
but, unconscious it would not continue to be, 
if we were all in the salutary habit of fer- 
reting out our secret motives, and could bear to 
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cDDtempIate *' that ugly thiqg, a naked Immaa. 

Gompetkion for the attribute called feeling 
or sensibility, leads as constantly to ungene- 
rous detraction as any other. This is a quality 
which all persons arrogate to themselves^ but 
rarely allow their relatives, friends, or ac- 
quaintances, to possess in an equal degree* 

How common are the following observa- 
tions : " Tes — she is a worthy woman, but I 
am sure she has but very little feeling ;'^ and 
<< Tes ! I dare say he is a good man, but his 
sensibility will never hurt him." " How dif- 
ferently I should have behaved or felt under 
such circumstances." Here the detraction is 
evidently the result of the speaker's entering 
into competition with the party spoken of on 
the score of feeling. And this is an openly 
avowed s^c'iQS of competitionship. Yet sure- 
ly, there is as much vanity displayed by the 
assumption of superior sensibility, as if one 
declared one's belief of being wiser or hand- 
somer than one's neighbours ; and to assert our 
superiority in any thing is a proof of self-con- 
ceit ; still, there is an injustice commonly com- 
mitted, on which I must observe, namely, that 
of considering persons of literary gifls and at- 
t|un||ents as more vain and conceited than any 
other description of persons. But is this cen- 
sure just ? I wUl put this case. If an author 
were to talk of his own works in company, 
and speak of them and their usefulness with 

ah commendation, he would deserve to be 
led offensively vam ; but suppose another 
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geDtleroab present aboidd say, how sboeked 
be bad boea at suck a persoii's want of feeling, 
addinx, <^how difi^urently I should have be- 
bared undtr such a ^al, but then, few per- 
sons feel acutely as I do i'' weu]d it not* be 
very unfair to say the author was more 
vain than he was ? die objects of tiieir iranitjf 
were certainly dtfierent, but its digret the 
same. Again, suppose an authoress were to 
commend ber own writings while with a'par^ 
of friends, and boast of her own supeiiority^ 
wad that another ]ady should soon after de- 
predate the notability and domestic know«i 
le^e of seme woman ef her acquaintanoer 
and deroribe her own superior clevmness ia 
all domestic arrangements, asserting what a 
manager y what a nur$€^ What tLphytician also, 
she was upon occasions ! more than insinuating 
thi^ she was a paragon «f perfection, in wbat, 
1 admit, is the best knowle^^e of woman* I 
beg leave to a^ whether, in such a case, tto 
company present would be justified in saying 
that the authoress was the vainer of the two^ 
and that the vanity of authors and authoresses 
was of the superiative degree ; and whether 
troth would not demand, tibat the tnan of a»* 
sumed scqBerior feeling, and the woman of as* 
sumed superior notability, were not quite 9M 
conceited as the author and authoress ; and yet, 
. it is probably that the company present would 
only be conficious of the vanity of the two 
latter, and that the two former would be the 
first to ridicule the eicessive conceit of thdr 
Htemry aseeeiates. let^tanity is vanttft^asEd 
5 
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coneeit, conceit, whatever be the subject on 
which they are displayed : end wbateTer those 
persons are who assert thetr own superkmty, 
they should be careful to speak with forbear- 
ance of the conceit attendant on auAorship. 

But to resume my subject. Many persons 
mischierously mistake irritability for ansi- 
hilityy and impute actions and sufl^iogs to 
fseling^ which in reality are the result of ill- 
governed temper. I define irritability to be 
an excess of selfAove and sensibility of 9oeial 
love. I have heard those whose peace of 
mind is often disturbed by their unhappy tem- 
per, assert that all good humoured persons are 
without sensibiUty, and that where good tem- 
per abounds, the feelings are comparatively 
« blunt : thus blinded by self-love, they impute 
to excess of good feeling, what is, really, the 
consequence of want of religious or moral re- 
straint : and instead of endeavouring to see 
diemsehres as they are, they impute to defect 
the charm admired in others — ^therefore, as 
their vanity leads them to consider their fault 
as a proof of superior virtue, they have not the 
necessary stimulus to conquer Uieir besetting 
sin. Irritability is often occasioned by weak 
nerves and bodily infirmity : but wtotever b& 
its cause, it frequently leads into detracting 
observations ; and there is nothing that excites 
uncandid judgment more, nor is a want of so^ 
ber-mindedness ever more conspicaous than 
i^he estimate which we form of the d^rea 
«i|ffliction exhibited by mourners. When 
>e visit the aflUcted in the first days of their 
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distress^ their apparent degree of miserj rarely 
^ualsour ezpeetatioo, but if they are as much 
sobdued nifirst as we suspected, still they 
usuaHy recover their spirits before they have 
our permission ; and with no smail complacen- 
cy, we compare their rapidly-recovered cheer- 
fulness, with what we believe would have been 
our protracted sufferings. We observe, « it 
is amazing how soon A&. or Mrs., or WBliam 
or Mary such a one, has recovered his or her 
bereavement ! and how happy it is for some 
folks thflt they do not feel such things as others 
^o.^' The robber, Procrustes, used to tie the 
travellers whom he conquered on a bed, and if 
their length exceeded it, he caused their limbs 
to be cut oS till they were of the just dimen- 
jsJons ; and if they were shorter, he bad them 
stretched fill they reached its uttermost point 
A simjlar sort of tyranny is exercised by ob- 
servers oa the afflicted* M(Himeramust express 
their sorrow exactly as the observers do ; thair 
grief mnst be of the same dimensioqsror they 
jcannot believe them to bamoumers at all. One 
says, <^ I called sueh « day on our ftiend so and 
so, and I was surprised to find him or hersowell! 
He (or she) never once alluded to the deceas- 
ed ! almost forgotten already, I dare say.'' 
Another says, '* I saw our friend suc^ an one 
yesterday, and it was surpristi^ how. inees- 
saittly he or she talked of the departed, and of 
the iJSiction, and so on. For my part, I n^ver 
can talk of those I have lost, nor do I believe, 
Ihat those who feel a loss acutely ever cfvh 



Ho^ no, siudi pensoBS are saver r«al2^ ^JUct- 
ei." TJnis io the on< oaae^ no alUisioii to the 
iSMh or tile dead is looked upon as an evi- 
dence of w»at of proptt feeliogi and foiget« 
fulness of the bereav^nent ; and in the otker^ 
the garrulity of grief is considered as proof 
of its non-existence or non-durability. But, 
In^oth these caies^ the judgment was equally 
nnkind, uncandid, and erroneoui. The late 
Mbwty Fuselt,. speaking of the head of Buon»- 
fMurte, exxdaimed in my presence, <' O! there is 
iiodu[dic«teof ihathead in the ilwtidl" but 
added iaamediately, " but, then, lo be 6ur^ 
Ihiete is n6 exact duplicate ck'any head «tid face 
vrhaleverP Iwasistruck vi4th the otiserva* 
lioD at the time and never forgot it ; for iti ap- 
peared t6 nie applicable to mmi' ^pialitieacaiRl 
£MltQg*» as well ae to iaees and hehds, ifae- 
iiddarly in appreciating the eensibilitif of 
od»p». i:have convinced myself that no two 
'MfiMoa feel the ^mti thmg aiike ; and tf thei« 
f» nodnplieate of anyhead or fiute, oeitheria 
there dne of any mmd, heart, or sensibility; 
j po ns e gnsnti^j all persons have a way of.ihmr 
tnm of expresmg what Ihey feel, a tfilferent 
way of venting their grief, and of comforting 
themselves i under it ; and it would be as nar- 
row, inViifi«»]8, and presuming, for any looe to 
say, that those who do not express, or conceal 
th^ grief as #e do, are our tnferioce ill propw 
lading, as it would be to assume l^the 
weather could not be warm beodnse wiefeltit 
cold, or that no one could think red and ye^ 
Jew fine colours, because thev wel-e in our 



eye* ugly and ^udy. I believe that tKidre^are 
ms many diversities of grief as of dress, ^ as 
many shades of sorrow as of colour^ and Ibe 
great Physician has mereifully funush^d^s 
many remedies for affliction as for diseases. 
But detractors know not this. Unsubdued by 
" the venerable presence of misery y^^ — misery, 
which if silent they distruit, and if garrulous 
they distrust still more : they visit it not to 
sympathize but to judge, and to compare their 
own superior senstbiiity, with the supposed 
want of it in the object before them ; thus con- 
verting the cypress of the bereaved into aa or- 
nament fot' their own vanity/ and blessing 
themselves, like the pharisee of old, that they 
are ** not as other menare.^ 

I must here insert another proof of the natu^ 
ra! love of diBtinctiaDf and the common teu^ 
dency to competition, however unconseteus- 
iy felt : — namely, that many are jealous, even 
of superiority in the trials of life, atid I 
have been interrupted while expatiating On 
the sorrows and bereavements of some of my 
friends, by this exclamation from another, 
<< Oh ! what are their trials to some f could 
mention ; they ought to be thankful it 4s no 
worse. Other people, as I bitterly feelf have 
had much more to undergo." And in physi- 
cal inflictions I have seen the same desire of 
being supreme in sufiering, and have heard 
the sufferer exclaim ^ith obvious and strange 
self-complacency : ** Oh ! but what are their 
pains and agonies to mine P and if this suppos- 
ed supremacy of trial 'was not attended with 
5* 



Bim)»uiiog and wmit i>f [nroper TusigM^oa to 
the 4ifiae will, one cannot be dispoa^ to 

S^ the nctimi of pain, the apparent com* 
; derived from this ianoceDtcooipetiliop. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON PEBCEDfiNCE, &C., 

I cone pow to an important and univeraal 
speeiea of competition. Important, I may ia- 
deed with propriety denonunate it ; namely, that 
of precedence. Who that has ever read the his* 
tory of our own country, or that of others, hut 
ismsl be well aware, that a disregard of the 
lif ht of an ambassador's precedence, or a de- 
i^ ^f his claims, has seaoetimes involved 
kingdoms in war» and deluged the world with 
Mood ; affording one of the most melancholy 
«8 well as most convincing proofs of that pride 
of heart f disguised under the name of rights 
of nations, which is odious in the si^t of him 
who is the << King of Kings," and of whom it 
is siod, that ^* he casteth down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalteth the humble and 
meek." But I shall confine myself to obser- 
vations on the pernicious e£^t of this sort of 
competition on the well-being of private life, 
and the heart-burnings, the jealousies, and the 
coneequent detracttonf which it is so apt to 
prodnce.. Even amongst those whose rights 
v«re reoordedin the Table of Precedence^ there 



is a ^slbiUty of dftogerous loist^kes, for 
tbj9Ugh.:tEe mo$t ignorant giver ^ a dinner 
kopwfl Hbat .4Mifie0 aod ducl^ses waUi before 
DW^iuispeaiitt^ QiarebioQes^^ Qndso on down 
the lisit, sUIl i| requires, some knowledge of 
Ii#raldi7 io.r^mmhet A^.- indicate distinct 
lioas ^ iike cjegire^ of ^recedeope amongst 
tlieir ^Idreq. : I remember the pain expe- 
rieneed bgr a.goQd-jaatored man of my acquaint* 
ance, en fti^itfg be bad wounded tbe pride 
and feeHpgs of two noble ladies, by leading 
out bejfore them the lady of a baronet. But, 
ta my friends a lady mts u Icult^ and to be 
honoured,, as be supposed, before tbe other 
pretenders, who were simply mistresses, 
though honourable preceded thcar names ; and 
in confiding ignorance he led the dame down 
to dinner before tbeip, little breaming of '< to-- 
morrow's fate.'* But, the next day, the mo- 
ther of one of the ladies desired to i^eak to 
him; and^ with no httle eagerness, though 
with the manner of a true gentlewoman, re- 
proached him for the affront which he bad 
passed upon the Honourable Mrs. A ; the 

distressed host anxiously desired to know how 
he had offended ; when, to his great surprise, 
as well as dismay, be learned that it was by 
giving a baronet's lady the' precedence of the 
wife of the younger son of an English earl ! 
My poor friend could not deny the charge; but 
he apolo^zed, promised to do so no more, and^ 
also promised, that when in the ensuing week, 
Mra. A. honoiir^d him with her presence to 
nearly tbe same party, be would take care to 
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let her precede every one else ;4aBd the good 
lady retired well pleased at having thus as^^ 
serted the rights of her daughter* But my 
iWend had made a rash promise, for he bad not 
consulted Blackstone. Scarcely was this re* 
prover gone, when he was told that Colonel 
B— — wanted to see him on particular busi« 
ness. My friend welcomed him with his 
usual urbanity, but the Colonel was rather dis- 
tant in his behaviour, and told him that he 
called to require an explanation of the extra* 
ordinary disregard of the rights of a noble lady, 
which had been shown by him the preceding 
day. " ! dear Colonel," replied the relieved 

offender, " Mrs. has just been here, has 

just shown me my error^ the result of ignorance 
only ; I have apologized, and when I have the 
honour of seeing you all at a supper party here 
next week,. I have promised to give the pre- 
cedence to the Honourable Mrs. A ." 

" To the Honourable Mrs. A ," exclaim- 
ed the Colonel, in an angry tone, «< what ! in 
ulter contempt of the rights of my wife !" My 
poor friend was thunderstruck ; and with diffi- 
culty faultered out, "but, Sir, I thought that 
the lady of an earl's younger son's wife": — 
" Fiddlestick's end 1 for an earl's younger son's 
wife,'Sir !" cried the indignant Colonel ; " my 
wife is the eldest daughter of an English vis- 
count, and what says Blackstone, vol. i, page 
405?" "I don't know, I never read Black- 
stone." " The more shame for you. Sir ;. well, 
in his table of precedence, he says, that ' a 
viscount's eldest son ranks before an earl's 
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y&tmt^ tfooy aqd thpt tlie ddu^item of noble 
families always rank with their eldest 6ro- 
4her.' " << Does be, iodeedy Sir?" exdaimed 
my friend ; <* nfoll, Colonel, and what then V^ 
<< What then, Sir ? why the Honourable Mrs. 
B-'-T- must take the place every where of the 
Honourable Mrs. A — ^; and if you again ^is* 
regard her just rights, into your house, Sir, 
«he shall never enter more*" So saying, be 
strutted o«t of the room, leaving my friend 
coDvipeed of the necessity of studying Black- 
4tone in futwe^ before he invkedto )im house 
the noUe iggid the privileged. But it ieiieit 
iMPongst those who know their own piivileges 
<0:be#soeiteined b^oad a doubtithat ofie sees 
the greatest tenaciousness of precedence. It 
js where rights are dubiousb tbet withholding 
ii^iftt we i^oagine our due^ iFoundu <>ur sell 
lo^ a^ lowers.. our consequence and 4^ 
m^«git if^ pleasii^ tijbate tio our ffide. 
It is nofi^vonrdo^tpalady of hjgjh raakio 
give b^ Aej^reeedence; she knows her right 
an^ tekes it, and. no new lef%g> of jmtiM 
INride is e«pite4 inhere the mc#t ^vioes and 
noeasy (slinging t^ pyrecedenoe exiits>whe» 
Aese is no* ssal right to it» and where an ep- 
peel to Blackstone ifould be vain, bemuse iikt 
social esiiBtenco^thie appellants if^ iff^^nmned 
i^ere^,. I mean.amonget that; nu^evoi^ class 
in sQoiety^di^hose confeq^eia^e is cUefty de- 
nved^m.the frdness ^xf 4heir peinies ; and. I 
bavee&e^./iAserv^^be pain^wijjj which the 
wives ofi <3iiiL4ent men in bqsinese.have been 
fotce^ iik gi^%|reGedeDce to «be.poor ^eughter 
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of a baronet or a knight. How often have I 
heard this empty and only privilege grudged 
to its possessor, and her pride and presumption 
in accepting it, censured with an unsparing 
tongue ! — competition, undoubtedly, in this in- 
stance, prompting to the unkind, and I may 
say^ unjust, detraction. How often have I 
found, on inquiry, when I have heard persona 
of dubious rights to precedence speaking with 
severity of the master of the house, where I 
knew that they had recently been visiting, 
that he had given precedence of the severe ob- 
server to some neighbour, friencli or relative ; 
unsuccessful competition being, in this in- 
stance, again, the direct and undoubted flourco 
of detraction. 

The master of a house gives no proof of hia 
superior respect for his noble guests, when he 
gives them the precedence due to their rank ; 
he only shows his knowlege of the red book, 
only acts according to heraldrie rule. But 
where the right of ffoing first depends, as it 
Bometimes does, on the dinner-giver's own im- 
pression of the consequence and standing in 
society of the guest whom he selects, then the 
self-love is called into action, and is gratified, 
no doubt, in the person so preferred, and 
wounded, no doubt, in those who believe they 
had better right to the distinction. By uni- 
versal consent, married women and married 
men take place of single ones ; and noione, who 
IS not Ignorant of the common laws of good 
society, wouki lead the daughter of a merely 
rich man out of the room,befoTcPthe wife even 
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of a poor man ; and decided seniority in age ia 
a just right of precedence. But, if the gene- 
ral wish of clatniing that empty distinction, 
which undefined precedence rea% isy must 
continue to exist, and exist it will , while pride 
of heart remains^ that common sin of unrege- 
nerated nature, it were desirable that there ' 
shoukl be certain laws drawn up for the regu- 
lation of precedence, in comparatively private 
society ; and that the untitled, whose place is 
not pointed out in Blackstone, should have a 
table of precedence of their own. In this ta- 
ble I should like to see places awarded to the 
stranger, to the oldest : the next place to the 
marriedf accor^g to their imputed age ; but I 
am afraid precedence granted on this supposition 
would Qccasbn even more heart-burnings than 
the present mode ; and that when place is ac- 
corded to age, it must be given on that plea to 
those only to whom the epithet of old has long 
ceased to be an appalling sound. 

But let me not speak lightly on a subject 
which should be treated with serious conside- 
ration. It might be beneficial, perhaps, to ask 
ourselves, and those whose rights are not de- 
fined, whence proceeds our tenaciousness of 
precedence ? 

. Is it necessary to our peace to have it prov- 
ed, as far as the circumstance of our preceding 
others can prove it, that we are of more con- 
sequence than the friends by whom we are 
surrounded 1 if so, and they be as jealous of 
respect as we are, it will not be likely to endear 
the meeting to them, mid cannot excite in 
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them that kind expioiioii of hear^and mind 
towunda all preiieat, wimh oao alone itiake any 
part delightful, j^t 'where adEo^Iedgtkl pre- 
cedence is awarded to theae advancedia ywB^ 
or to the f^raager, no wound is gireD) even 
to the sorest self-love^ as naone dethrea to 
cerapete with any one in age, and the datms 
of the stranger cannot come in any painfoi eol* 
liaon with our own. But in wlnt. way and 
for what are we desh-ous that the pieqedenoe 
should be given us? Is it to raise as in our 
own estiniation I That would i>e unn9cessar)r, 
\ for no doubt we are too high in thai; airetdy. 
Is it to raise us in the estima^n of. others? 
That would also be unneoessary, if oar right 
to precede were property founded : for if Bu6h 
right were built on superior respedabiB^ of 
character, and qualities of mind or hearty the 
trumpery distinction of our being called on to 
go first, or the trumpery circtmistanoes of our 
being improperly permitted to go last, would 
not, could not, alter our real claim to dlstlac- 
tion. 

In short ; the jealousy of place is a feeling to 
be struggled with as wbdiy at varianoe widi 
&at lowlmess of heart which is becohiing the 
sincere christian. Our great poet, in hb Para- 
radise Lost, has made die love of supremacy, 
of which precedeney claimed and given is c^- 
tainly srpart, a distingoishiog trait ia the oha- 
raeter of Satan : he puts the following charac*- 
tertstic words in his mouth : 

** Better to reign ia hell, than serve ia bearen," 
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8od wh^^Eever I hear of men or women, who 
evideq^y pr^f<$r association with their inferiors 
to the society of their superiors or equals, I am 
JSbrcihly renii.Qd^'d of this line; and I believe 
Aat ttie same sort of characteristic pride, which 
^ sQ aptly expresses, is at work in those indi* 
y^luals. 

A foreigner complained to me the other day 
of having had the right which he claimed of 
leadipg a lady out, rudely wrested from him ; 
^ding with great energy, << and is this your 
boasted hospitality ? Is this your kindness to 
the stranger"? In my country strangers take 
place of every <H)e, even of the noble; but when 
you invite a stranger to vour plentiful board, 
by mortifying his pride, and wounding his 
feelings, you take away from him all appetite 
to eat." And I doubt not but many persons, 
not foreigners, are daily feeling the same mor^^ 
liiication from a sense of unadmitted right to 
precedence, though self-control and policy 
have prevented them from expressing it, 
which converts them from conversible into si- 
lent g'lests, and fVom benevolent observers of 
th9 table and the company, into uncandid and 
eatirical ones ; and where is (he remedy ? 

The case is, probably, of frequent occurs 
renpe ; and, as laws of precedence, except 
amongst the titled, are arbitrary and unde6ned,it 
miist remain so. The only resource then, is hum- 
bly to endeavour to anhihilate that unchristian 
pride, which leads us weakly to desire prece* 
dence, and still more weakly to resent its be^ 
ing wkhheM. Titere. are some peraens pro* 
6 
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out a knowledge of Blackstone ; and this is iU 
lustrated by an anecdote. n 

That the greate9t tenacity of precedence is 
erinced by those whod^ rights to it are dubi-* 
ous, and whose claims (those of the merely 
rich for instance,; are nol acknowledged ia 
Biackstone. 

That it were desiraMe for roles - of prece* 
deiKe to be drawn up. to rpji^late the claims 
of those whose right&i are not in the jred book* 

1 hat it is ri^ht to give preoedenpd to the 
stranger, and the oldest in company. 

That abrOadt strangers at\ party take place 
even of the noble. 

That ft would be best to struggle with die 
desire of precedence, as aa unchristian feeling* 
-^ That it wodkl be wisest to endesvowr to be 
iodifierent to going first or last, and try, wher- 
ever we sit, to inake our piurt of Ike t»bie tho 
ihosf attractive, be it low or high, by the plea- 
iiantness of hue conversation-^^Hi charm; ao re4 
book C9n gite or take away. 

That ll^ anOcdote wfak^h I give is applka- 
ble to the subject. 

Lastly, that it were weU to remember the 
sacred injunction, to gOi when bidden ft<^ a 
feast, imto the lowest room; 
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CHAPTER VHw 

ON REUOIOUS COMrSllTION. 

Havii^o laid it down as a general principle^ 
that the feeHng of competition is common to 
every one, and that its results are envy and 
detraction, it must be my firm belief that even 
that class of my feUow-diristians, who are 
teachers of the word, cannot be wholly ex- 
empted from the dangers incident to tt ; but in 
them, such feelings, I trust, are in some moa* 
sore subdued, as soon as they are aware of 
their existence ; and how can a humble, serious 
christian, who performs the duty of s«//'-ex- 
amtfiah'on, and brings before his mind every 
night not only the actions but the fetUnes 
which he has experienced during the day, m 
order to supplicate pardon, if they have heen 
sinful, and to return Uianks, if they bave beeh 
pure, how can such a man have, a feeling of 
jealous competition without being conscious 
of it ? But, as he knows his disease^ he also 
knows his remedy. 

I have been encouraged to make these re- 
marks, by perusing a sensible and useful work, 
called '< Christian Fellowship, or the Church 
Member's Guide," by J. A. James. 

In this work, the language of reproof shows, 
that certain errors are apt to creep in even 
6* 
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amongst the pious. But he shall speak for 
himself. " It does not unfrequently happen^ 
that where two or more churches o( the same . 
denomination exist in a lown, a most unhappy, 
unscriptural, and disgrliceA|i temffor is mani- 
fested towards each other. All the feelings of 
envy, jealousy^ And ttt-will, are cbefiahed and 
displayed with as much or more bitterness, 
than two rival tmlesm^^ wguld esj^jt^ibit in the 
roost determined oppoiution of interests." 

Again he says ; ** Let us not look with envy 
and jealousy on the growmg prospeiiiy of 
other societies.. Let us ttot cuii)Bider theur sue* 
cess as in any degree encroaching upon ours, 
if \r& succeed mlore in our own church, let us 
be thankful but not boastful ; if others take* 
precedeace, let us be stirred up to affectiottate 
holy emulation) but not to envy and jealousy." 
<< Shfill we feel mortified when immortal souls 
are saved^ because we were not the instru- 
ments of their conversion? Sh^U we say, if 
we cannot gather them into the church, let 
them not be gathered ? If two rival physi- 
cians, who had each as much as he could do^ 
when the plague was rafeing in a town, looked 
with envy and grudging on each other's soc- 
cess, what should we say of their spirit ? $ut 
such a temper, in these circumstances, is far 
less criminal than the envious disposition of 
some ministers and their flocks." 

There should be a spirit of mutual afiectioi^ 
between the members of different churches ; 
they should live as brethren ; and that tkis 
might not be disturbed^ tbej should avokiy 
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"tlidil they meet in their respeetive social ctN 
des, atil inirtdiouB and UQichinritable seference 
to the others. 

^f othiog is more common than for the chris- 
tians of one society to mak the circumstances 
And faults of those of another the leading topics 
of conversation. '^ Ministers and leading per- 
sons in dte company should always set their 
fiices against ttiis mischieTous gossip. Alt 
comparisons between the talents of the minis- 
ters and the respectability of their churches 
should be carefully abstained from." <' It is 
nght for every church member to be attached 
to his own pastor; and he may very innocently 
think, that his minister is the very best preach* 
er in the town ; but it is insulting and mis- 
chievous to express his opinion to those who 
prefer another." I have copied the foregoing 
extracts with more pleasure, because some of 
the passages come in aid of what I have said 
on the duty of every one to discourage tale- 
bearing detraction. This imfSresstve author 
says, <* Minivers and ail leading persons in the 
company should always set their faces agamst 
mischieveous gossip ;^ but all gossip is mis- 
chievous, and not only ministers, but every 
one in a company should f^ndeavour to lead the 
conversation into better things ; and I feel as- 
sured that this christian writer would fully 
agree with me in opinion. He also discourages 
criticism and comparison of the talents of mi* 
nbters ; and as I intend to hold up this sort of 
criticism to just reprobation; I feel (resh en* 
tottragement to the task, while transcrHyiti^ 
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the above extracts. I jiope tbat I shall opt b« 
deemed presumptuous m having discussed the 
certain temptations and probable errors of 
christian ministers ; but I thought 1 could not 
avoid alluding to them, as I feel a strong con- 
viction that nothing is more likely to inter- 
rupt watchfulness— that "watchfulness unto 
prayer," so requisite even to the most spiritual 
of teachers, as a belief that they are raised 
above the weakness of other men, and that 
though others may stumblei their footing is 
secure. 

I have entire unity of opinion with the sen- 
timents of the following extract ; nevertheless 
I beUeve, that though competition is not the 
only source of detraction, its results are of the 
most mischievous and most extensive nature, 
and the envy which it excites is the most dan- 
gerous and most incessant. " Others there are 
who qse defamatory discourse, neither for the 
love of ne\vs nor defamation, but purely for 
love of talk ; whose speech, Uke a flowing cur- 
rent, bears away indiscriminately whatever 
lies in the way ; and, indeed, such incessant 
talkers are usually people not of depth enough 
to supply themselves out of their own store, 
and therefore, cannot let foreign accension 
pass by them, no more than the nlill, which is 
always going, can ^afford any waters to run to 
waste. I know we used to call this talkative- 
ness SL feminine vice ; but to speak impartially, 
I think, though we have given them the inclo- 
sure of the scandal, they have not of the fault ; 
and he that shall appropriate loquacity to wo- 
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men, may, perhaps, sometimes need to Hght 
Diogenes' csodle to aeek a man ; for it is po8« 
«ble to go into masculine company, where* it 
will be as hard to ed^e in a word, as at a fe- 
male gossiping.- However, as to this particu* 
]ar of cbfaming, both the ^^exes seems to be at 
a vie, and I think he were a wery critical judge 
that eouki determine between them^ Now^ 
lest this latter sort of defamers should be apt 
to absolve themselves as men of harmless in<' 
lentions, I shall desire them to consideir, thiU 
abey arc^ only more impcfrtinent, not tess i^< 
rioos. For though it be granted, thntthe proud 
and emriosH are to make a distinct aocount for 
their pride awi envy, yet, as far as elates to 
tiieir neighbour, they ire Equally mischftevouka 
Anaereon, that was choked with a grape stone^ 
^ed as surely as JaKos Cs^sar, with his threes 
and-tfventy wounds ; and a mon^s reputatioii 
may be as well foofed and prattled away arf 
maliciously betrayed. Fame i» a trader thing, 
and seldom is tost and bandied about widiout 
receiving some bruise, if not h crack ; for re-* 
ports, we know, liko snow-balls, gather still 
the farther they roll, and when I have once 
handed it to another, how know I how he may 
improve it jw 

There is another class of zealous christiami 
nnd highly commendable to whom, but with 
great humility, I would recommend conStaOt 
watchfulness over their own motives and 
words ; because their very virtue may lead them 
to err, and make them forget awhile the '' de* 
oritfulnen of the human heart" I mean that 
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extensive class philanthropists, those who are 
tiding to do good, both spiritual and moral, in 
every way, to all their fellow^^reatures, who 
associate and congregate in various pubUe 
meetings, and also in the closer and therefore 
more dangerous collision of private committees. 
There is great danfrer. that a love of power 
should creep in on all these occasions, that the 
controversy of opinions should lead to angry 
discussion, and that unsuccessful competition, 
should here, as in other cases, lead to unjust 
judgment, animosities, backbitings, detraction^ 
and perhaps defamation^ I believe it is im* 
possible for any number ,of persons, men or 
women, to meet together even for good, with- 
olit evil being present with them ; and christian 
purposes do not always ensure the existence 
and continuance of a christian spirit Per* 
haps this remark may be deemed impertinent^ 
but the experience of others, if not my own, 
baa convinced me that warning is sometimes 
needed even by the pious, and the benevolent' 
Though it is not necessary for me to say more^ 
I could not be ea^ to say less ; and I cannot 
conclude these observations better than by giv- . 
ing the following extract : — « No man can be 
eminent for purity, or even for moral virtue^ 
but he shall have many invidious eyes upon 
him, watching for his halting ; and if any the 
least obliquity can be espied, he is used worse 
than the vilest malefactor ; for such are tried 
but at one bar, and know the utmost of their 
doom, but these are arraigned at every table^ 
in every tavern, and at such variety of judic** 
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tures ; there wSl be as great variety of sen- 
iences, only they concur in this one, that he 
is a hypocrite, and then what complacency, 
what triumph have they in such a dbcovery. 
There is not half so much epicurism in any of 
their more studied luxuries, no spectacle af- 
fords them so much pleasure, as a bleeding 
fame thus lying at their mercy." 

I shall conclude this section of tny work 
with another of 'JEsop's fables. 

I THE ASS AND THE LAPDOG. 

It is a strong and tenable positiont 
That, if we speak of man, or beast. 
There's scarcely one, or very few at least, 
Who does not fell the g'ood of competition. ^ 
At my assertion yoQ, perhaps, may sneer ; 
Bat that wise man, nay, wisest man of old, 
JEsop, who many a' warning lesson told, 
a fable wrote, in which he makes it clear, 
That beasts can jealous be, and strive to vie 
With other beasts : if you the fact deny, 
Prar read this fable, first-rate of its class, 
And caird,my friends, — the Lap-dog and the Ass. 

There was a gentleman of good renown, .* 

Who dwelt, 1 fancy, in a country town. 

And had a Lapdog, a most nierrv thing, 

Black nosM, like spaniel dogs, that pleased a king, 

(That king I inean wJkose foolish.conduct tries one, 

Who ne*er said foolish thing, nor did a wise one,) 

He had a donkey also, long-ear*delf ! 

Whom he permitted to enjoy himself 

In a green paddock, at the end of which. 

As Um good gentleman was very rich. 

And could afford himself indulgencies. 

There was a smart alcove, with a veranda, 

To shade his eyes firom day's too strong efifulgencies, 

Aodo*er it sweetest flowers were taught to wander. 

There sat our gentleman to read or ^eep, 

While up bis lap the little dog woald creep, 
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lVh0ne*«r his master dosM, 

And there, like cbrmousc, he reposM ; 

Then, when be woke, with winning grace. 

He wonld jump ap and lick his fiice ; 

Or, bj some other fond caress, 

His grateful tenderness express : 

And then, the acme of bis joy to show, 

He ne*er would foil 

To wag his tail, 

And treat his master with a sharp bow vow. 

So pas8*d of man and dog, the summer hours, 

But not unmarkM by him upon the grasst 

The tbislle-loviner ass, 

Whose heart the canker, envv, thence devours. 

At length, he sought a neighbouring pond, and there, 

Within its face, as in a glass reflected. 

He all his features, and his face inspected *, 

Then cried, " why surely, I'm as fair, 

As that mean, little, noisy, caporing dog. 

That's not much bigger than a tuH-siz'd hog ; 

His ears are short, but mine f^re long, 

So is my nose, and as to powers of song. 

In my opinion, they could have no ear. 

Who could the barking of that cur compare 

With the pathetic and sonoroui) sound 

Of my deep bray, that wakes the echoes round ; 

Yet, I must own, our master is so blind, 

And to that animal so strangely kind, 

That ev'ry day one sees 

The creature on his knees ; 

And when he licks his Aice, 

He gives him an embrace ; 

If he puts out his paws. 

Oh ! then such loud applause ! 

But when he barks, and makes his odious din. 

Then most he seems approving smiles to win ; 

While I, unheeded, eat my grass, or roots. 

Or, if I'm notic'd, when 1 dare draw nigh, 

My master soon averts his eye. 

And cries, go, get out of toy way thou brute ! 

Well, I'm resolv'd, I too will strive to please 
My dear protector, by such tricks as these ; 
He does not know how charming I can be : 
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He De?er saw me eive lay foot to ebalee; 

Nor in the air like aancer spring; 

And I believe, I don*t mistake, 

"When Z assert, be never board me sin^. 

Then how can be admire, poor man. 

The charms be never sat? ? 

VU eo upon a (fiffierent plan. 

Ana try upon myself to draw ^ 

The love and praise that short-Iegff'd elf • 

Has, hitherto, attracted to bhnself.** 

So said, so done, and the next time, 'tis said. 

His master came to seek his bower's green shade. 

The donkey would not let -him pass, 

But such a caper gave upon the grass ; 

Heels overhead. 

That full of dread, ' , .. i 

The good old gentleman maide &«wift retreat, . , 

And too alamrd to speak, ran to his scat \ 

For bit by fly, caird g-ocf, ' * 

He thought the tumbling brute was gNFWiiqiiile mid ^ 

And be thoogbt so still more. 

When setting up his bray or roar, 

The donkey, mlraic-Iike, 

Held up his foot, less fonnVllo^coa]:* than atxike ; 
And little made like tiny dp^ to tap. 
Then, rushing on his w(Mid*nng inaster. 
Who little looked for such great disaster, 
Tried, vain attempt ! to sit upon his lap ! ^ 

In short, could never lapdoe, poodle, monkey, ^ 

More fond and playful be, than was our donkey. 
O ! what caresses and what melody ! 
No wonder, that, too terrifyM to fly. 
The gentlemaa cried out amain : 
*• Will ! Thomas ! come this moment, or Fm slain." 
Will, Thomas, beard and soon diskxig'd our hero. 
Who Iook*d, and felt a Zero; 
But harder soon his plight. 
His hand each servant raises. 
And stead «f Jtind carest.and gl«t«^i^ pvaiees, 
They n^in down blows upon the k^Uess wight ; 
Then to the stable dragged, 'fid mor¥ a ranger 
in the gi^ paddock, tie him lo the manger l-^ . 
Thertt innevi^Bge fop thisfipkiad piirlia^ity^ ' 
WhatconlAoqrmsa^poprDwPJBHlalhK , 
rk>yoatMtok,kr8atehimmfodl8tra«S6n,; ' " ' 
Since /br assault he could not bring an action ? 
7 
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Know theot be tried to etve bis wm(h relief, 

Bjr harsh remarks uponhb cause of grief. 

A^inst the lapdoe be essayed. 

Midst grooms, and men, and boys, to raise a faction, 

By underrating the poor thing's pretensions. 

And imputations, that were half inventions. 

In short, the donkey plied that comnKw trade, 

I mean Uiat common trade, yclept* detrmction. 

And I begin and end, with this position. 

The Mmret from which detradion ^rtng-s, 

The power which imps its harpy wings ; 

Is CHIIFLT fTNSUCCBSSriTL COMPBTITtON. 

Recapitulation v — That mini^tei^ of the 
gospel are, like other men, exposed to the dan- 
ger of competition, and should therefore watch. 

That they should also set their faces agabst 
mischievous gossip.' 

That philanthropists, who are oRen in com- 
petition at public nieetings and committees, 
should also be on their guard. 

Lastly, by one of JEsop's fables, I illustrate 
the power of unsuccessful competition. 



CHAPTER Till. 

ON DETRACTION. 



What is detraction 1 According to the de- 
rivation of the word, it means to draw or take 
from, alias to depreciate. The province of 
detraction is to lessen the merit of person^, 
objects, and things, by severe comments, by 
finding fault, by ridicule, and by mitolcry; 
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relating degrading anecdotes of those whom 
he wishes to lower. 

Detraction is of two kinds, it ittKy he acted 
as well as spoken. I shall begin with the lat- 
ter species, and endeavour to describe its va- 
rieties. I endeavoured in my Ibrmer cha{^ter 
to prove that general aiNi particular competi^ 
tion, were, consciously or unoonseiously, the 
principal and tnost pemiciousr source of de^ 
traction, and I shall try to ihoW, in some of 
the following'pages, in whttt MaAfter a detract^ 
ing spirit endeavours (o effi^ct it§ purposes. 
Though detraction is one of the iilt>sl power- 
ful rulers in society, it does ndtttfibc^ the pomp 
of a sovereign ; itha^ no lev^ee or gala'days, 
iMit it delights qtiite as nnich in the privacy of 
a t^te^t^te, in the domestic cirde of a:lat*ge 
family;' ot even more, perhaps, thian in an'ias^ 
sembly of a more pubiic^^tod extended nature'. 
A tea-party is proverbially said to be the fa- 
vourite scene 6t seandal'^^^vi thoiigh all scandal 
is certamty ' detraction,* it by no tneans' follows 
that all (^etraietion is 'ncdndal, and the differ- 
ence I think is this : scandal is an evil report 
of a person's actions, and Is detraetion amount- 
ing to defamation. Bnt the detraction of 
which I shall rapstespediilly and largely treat, 
is lessening retnarks on a person's ijuMtitSy 
manners, and pretensions ; 'and many, I had 
almost said all, indutee in this lowering con- 
versation, who would shrink With conscien- 
tious aversion fVom relating a tdto of scandal. 
Besides, however common scandal may be^ it 
never can be as common as dttrMion^ in the 
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sense in which I understand it, because tlie 
arm of the law defends reputations in some 
degree ; and those who iii|ure the fame of man 
or woman, run the risk of answering fm* their 
fault before the bar of justice, or accordiog 
to the heathenish ousipm of worldly honour. 
But mere deirafstors may wage their, petty 
war with the uti^ost security, against^tjie ob- 
jects of whom they may bej consciously or un- 
conscioiisid^ .eairiQii^) bjat they, are certain of 
enUstiogoU^ersioifiiedialely on their side ; nor, 
perhaps^ af0 Ih^y at^^^l aware that what ap- 
pears (to .tbeqa nothing but a dd|^btful way 
of bfguMwg ;the ;tia)ei is, in fa^t,. an unwar- 
rantable attack on the inerits, fesp^^bility, 
and rights.^ qf ; their. 'fellow^reatKre#-^i<l, in 
vei^ky) the evident e and result of an unchns-* 
tieA' spirit} and may certainly be ranked un- 
.4Br tba^ 9iQAi9mioly4QjAi4^^ indulgencey evil 

Xmov^ the benefits to be derived from 
general edw^tion^ aid the ntmost cultivation 
i>f tbe n^indt arnqsg^ all classes, I consider a 
pri^bte dimiou(ipa. of detraction as one of 
the greatest advtintaaes. For when education 
acid acquirements become so general, that the 
most modest of women need not fear to talk of 
what she knows, and can converse on booths 
withont the dread of being considered a blue- 
stocking; thetofieof conversation willinsen- 
sibly become raised- Al present, it is (may I 
dare to assort it?) the ignorance of women in 
general, that the narrow views in men occa- 
sioned bj the Jong habit of considering women 
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CIS ^fit for rattonal donr«n|&tiiA, wlw^ ^^ 
prc^vinctal socieQr^ waone eapedjBXIijymnl^ de- 
traction ^ for the women 'Whoi^ alone, and'tfad 
men vi/hen they j^n the women, havenoaeoeral 
objeets on whicfa'ihey can oomreraQ, aft^:^*^ 
plute et le i>eaa*tempij'' have been .si:^cient^ 
diectisised, except tte gossip <^ the daj, add 
observations on the persons, dreai, manittit^ 
and morals perhaps of thdr associates. 

Ihlf action IB the readiest and the easkst 
theme, therefore it is preferr^ ; but were bdth 
86268 to be taught to feel that it is disgraceAti 
not to be willing and able to eonverae of bettpr 
things, (and this conviction must be the rasult 
of universal education,) one's neighbours' faults 
and follies, distresses, disgraces, or thetr more 
im welcome success, would cease to be brought 
Into discussion, even in the confidence of a 
t^e-a-lete, as the only means of killing time ; 
and detraction, with its mischievous e^ts on 
those who are its narrators, on those who hear 
it, and on those who are its objects, would be 
driven away from society with the contempt 
and aversion it deserves. 

A lady at C , near London, instituted, 

several years ago, a conversation party, which 
was to meet at her house on a certain day> at 
the beginning of every month ; a question of 
morals was to be the subject discussed. She 
designed this meetmg for the benefit of her 
young acquaintance of both sexes ; and the 
female part of the audience were expected to 
work for the poor while the gentlemen con- 
versed. Any <me was at liberty to propose a 
7* 
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i0#8lioDt 4o ^M ftftf tfaeii«88e«lMi to be 
^i^iiiiM48t tbenoKl mating. Tb<MMd ^pies- 
tioni^. wfaidk are aheays given in writing, are 
deposed mataaa; andoneb^ingtlramk forth 
by cluaice»^ is Jtoibe iIm subject debated when 
they asaemble^igain. 'Moat of the speakers 
nre dtstinguiabad for their taknta and piety. 
It.is a leoMrkable ^let, that this conversation 
party (as it la cayod) has for 25 years met un« 
wlerniptedly, ever sioee . the day of its insti- 
tution ;' as the lai^y at wbese house it always 
assembles^ desires her "doors should be opened 
for its receptioO) even fHien she is absent from 
home. An^analysis of each subject discussed 
in the ^enidg is written by some one present 
and read at the commencement of the follow- 
ing, sitting. The friend who gave me this ae- 
count^ ai^ who is. woitby to partake and able 
to descrtt>eits.inteUectual«Adyaatages» ioforma 
me, Uiat the fifest )tiQie of her b^ng present 
the. question dtBousaed was ceasorioiisnesst and 
she wished itiad had - the benefit c£ hearing 
what passed, as I might have turned it to the 
profit of the book which I am writing. She 
thinks, that if the whole of those proceedings 
were published it would form ap interesting 
collection of moral essays, as the speakers are 
most of them accustomed to composition, and 
in the habit of instructing, enlightening^ and 
benefitting their fellow-creatures. 

I do not mean, by giving the above account, 
to invite any one to form a similar institution ; 
though, if 1 lived at €— ^, I should be desi* 
ix>tt8 of belongnig to this ; but I have had plea* 
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^oire 10 reading such an instance of wise and 
individual benevolence^ displayed in her who 
planned this meeting originally for the benefit 
of youth, and has hitherto continued k with 
successful perseverance. When her place here 
shall know her no more, I feel assured that 
her memory will be loved and tsherished, and 
that <^ many a youth, and many a maid," will 
be able, probably, in after Ufe, to trace some 
pious feelings and some virtuous excitenient) 
whose influence has been blessed to them, to 
these meetings at the house of their departed 
friend, and will mention her name with re- 
spectful love and grateful reverence.^ 

As I am desirous of profiting in this little 
work, by the assistance of those w wiser than 
I am, I shall give the following extract from 
Archbishop lieighton, on the text, << Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thyjaeigh- 
hour ;" for though* as I said before« ^' bearing 
false witness " is in one sense the worst spe- 
cies, the very cUmax of evil speaking, and goes 
beyond, therefore, what I am treating of, still 
there is, in this extract, so much that bears 
immediately on my subject, and it contains 

« Since I wrote th« above, a reading party (ae it is eall*- 
«d) iias beea iDstituted in this cit^r, by some of the yoong- 
or inemberftof the Society of Friends. At this meetiii^, 
which takes place every three weelcs, at different houses^ 
io regular succession, one of the Toong men reads akmd, 
while the ypang women are empioyeain working ibr the 
poor ; and between the intervals of reading, the conversa- 
tion turns on what has been read. 

It is one of the rules of this meeting, that their conreriBft^ 
sation should bo on thingf, nnd not on jterstrnfr. 
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such excellent, and I may add necessary, in^ 
struction, that I cannot forbear to lay it be- 
fore my readers. 

<^ Perjury, or false testknony, in a public 
judiciary way, is, wcf see, by the express words 
and letter of the c Tihmand, forbidden, as the 
highest and most heinous wrong of the kind ; 
but under the name of this, all the other kinds 
and degrees of oflRsnce against our neighbour's 
good name are comprised : 1, All private ways 
of calumny and false imputation. 2. All un- 
grounded and false surmises, or suspicions; all 
uncharitable constructions of others* actions 
and carriage. 9. Strict remarking of the faults 
of others, without any calling to do so, or ho- 
nest intention of their good, which appears, if 
having observed any thingy that of truth is 
veprovable, we seek not to reclaim by secret 
and friendly admonition, but, potting by 
themtelveSf divulge it abroad 1o others ; for it 
is a most foolish self-deceit to think, that be- 
cause that is not foiled, but true, which thou 
speakest, this keeps thee free of the command- 
ment : no, thy fklse intention and malice make 
it calumny and falsehood in thee, iflthough, 
for the matter of it, what thou sayest be most 
true : all thou gainest by it is, that thou dost 
tumble and bemire thyself in the sin of ano- 
ther, and makest it, possibly,' more thine than 
it is his own who committed it ; for, he may 
be, have some touch of remorse who commit- 
ted it ; whereas it is evident that thou delight- 
eat in it ; and though thou preface it with a 
whining and feigned regret, and semblance of 
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pitying bim, and add withal some words of 
commending him in somewhat else ; this is but 
the gilding and sugaring of the pill, to make 
men swallow it the more easily, and* thy bitter 
malice pass unperceived. They 'that by their 
calling ought to watch over the lives of otherSy 
must do it faithfully and diligently, admonish- 
ing and rebuking privately ; and where that 
prevails not, they may, yea they ought, to do it 
more publicly, but all in love, seeking no« 
thing but the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. 4. Easy hearing and entertaining of 
mis-reports and detraction, when others speak 
them, £xod. xsiii, 1 : this is that which main- 
tain9 and gives substance to calumny, other- 
wise it would starve and die of itself, if nobody 
took it in and gave it lodging. When malice 
pours it out, if our eyes be snut against it, and 
there be no vessel to receive it, it would fall 
like water upon the ground, and coukf no 
more be gathered up ; but there is that sam^ 
busy humour that mep hjive, it is very busy, 
and yet the most have it, morjB or less, a kind 
of delight and contentment to hear evil of 
others, unless it be of such as they affect ; that 
they readily drink in, not without some plea* 
sure, whatsoever is spoken of this kind. Th€ 
ear irieth the wordSf as the mouth tasteth 
the meaty Job xxxiv, 3; but, certainly, the 
most cars are perverse and distempered in the 
taste, as some kind of palates are, and can find ' 
sweetness in sour calumny." " They offend 
that seek, in any kind, at the expense of the 
good name and esteem of others^ to increase 
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their ot»»-> who try, out of others' rufn?^ 
to make ap themselves, and therefore pull 
down as much as they can, and are glad to have 
others to detract from tho repute of their bre- 
thren ; particularly, any that are in likehhood 
to surpass and obscure them.'' 

I have alluded to the bad efiect of evil speak- 
ing on those who hear it, and on those who 
are its objects ; for, in the first place, detract- 
ing conversation injures the utterers of it, be- 
cause they are guilty of positive sin them- 
selves in so speaking : in the second place it 
injures those who hear it, because it is a snare 
to them, and leads them by bad example in- 
to commission of the same sin. In the third 
place, it essentially injures the individuals 
who are the objects of it ; for such a mutual 
censuto of persons with whom, perhaps, we 
intimately associate, not only lessens them 
in our opinion, but insensibly weakens our 
regard for them, as we never can continue to 
love those individuals whom we are daily con- 
scious of having injured. Their kindness, 
their smiles are a sort of reproach to our con- 
science, and we become more eager than ever 
to find out and to descant on their foibles, in or- 
der to excuse to ourselves the change in our 
sentiments. I believe that the only means by 
which we can be certain of loving our friends 
with a strong and, un variable regard is, never 
to allow ourselves to talk of their failings, nor 
even to think of them, if we can possibly avoid 
it, except as a salutary warning to ourselves. 

It is now time for me to give some exam* 
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\Aea of detraction. But I must' premise, that 
nothing is so likely to provoke a detractiog 
spirit, and lead to traducing observations, i^ 
making any one the object of bxaggsrated 
PRAiSG ; and that I never heard either man or 
woman declared, by some devoted friend or 
kind relation, to be perfect ; that I did not 
see the self-love of every one who heard it up 
in arms ; and the paragon has been hurled 
down from the pinnacle of imagined perfec* 
tion, by the ration of some lowering anec- 
dote, or the utterance of some degrading but 
just observation, which would never have 
been made, perhaps, but for the extravagant 
encomium above alluded to ; nay, I havoxhad 
occasion to suspect and believe, that some per- 
sons indulge in violent praises of those whom 
they scarcely envy^ in order that they may 
enjoy the detraction which they are well 
aware their praises will excite ; nay, such is 
the obliquity of human nature, that praise is 
not always the tribute of a full heart, overflow- 
ing with sincere admiration, but the indul- 
gence of a malignant desire to mortify the self- 
love of those. who hear it, 

I know persons who never praise any one, ex- 
cept in order to mortify such hearers as areno- 
toriooaly in competition with the lauded objeict, 
and, as might natumlly be expected, the same 
pecsons have been seen tp writhe almost ia 
agony at hearing the^^just encomiums bestow- 
ed.: on competitors for fame, whether the rival 
lio Knan :or woman^ and then giveaway, at 
leogthi into the m^st cvuel detraction from the 
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abilities and even moral qualities of the per- 
sons so commended. I have met, but I know 
not where, with the foUowing anecdote. A 
gentleman was once so notorious amongst his 
companions for his envy, and- his almost mor- 
bid dislike to hear any one praised, that they 
resolved to expose him by jthe following 
stratagem: They invented a person, a name, 
and a situation, and when they were next in 
company with the envious roan, they talked 
of this imaginary being as the first of his spe- 
cies, and invested him with every grace, ta- 
lent, and acquirement, till the envious auditor 
could bear no more, but, hastily interrupting 
the last eulogist, he exclaimed, << All this is 
such romantic nonsense and exaggeration that 
I can b^ silent no longer t I was acquainted 
with the gentleman in question, a few years 
a^, and I pronounce him utterly unworthy 
of the praise you have bestowed ; nay, if I were 
to tell you all I know of him, you would blush 
for having set up such an idol to worship.'' 
This unpnncipled ef!\]sion of jealous rage was 
received, at first, with an awful silence, such as 
is usually experienced when one hears of or 
witoessea some act of moral delinquency ; but 
it was soon succeeded by a burst of indigna- 
tion, ending' in a sort of hootiiKg and groaning, 
interrupted only by the voice of him who was 
deputed to tell the truth to ^e still agisted 
offender ; namely, jtbat it wias utterly' impossi- 
ble he should have ever known the gentle- 
man, in' que^ion, or atigbl agaaidt 'him^ as he 
xiev0^ had ady existence.^ ^eept in their^ltf^ 
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Vention, aod that he and his perfectioa had 
XatXy been imagined, in order to try the force of 
this hearer's besetting sin. 

Whether the culprit was warned and taught 
by this disgraceful experi^ce I do not remem- 
ber to have heard, and the whole story may 
be a fiction ; but I dare say there are few of us 
who have not felt at times as if extravagant 
and exaggerated praise of others was a sort of 
injustice to ourselves, and perhaps to those 
whom we tenderly love ; and when hearing 
any one described to be the most delightful, 
tnost wise, most virtuous, most accomplished, 
and most superior of created beings, there are 
few hearers who have iiot experienced d desire 
to substitute the more reasonable, and probably 
juster expression of ont of the most delight- 
ful, wise, virtuous, accomplished, and superior, 
of created beings. The eulogists, who do not 
use tfiis phfase, so much more balmy to self- 
'love than the other, run the risk of calling 
forth the jealous feelings of all whom they ad- 
dress, and expose their idol to the risk of being 
instantly assailed. ' I have always Considered 
such encomiasts as wholly deficieht in that 
knowledge of the human heart, tifhich is so 
necessary to keep our own hearts free from 
sin, and \jo prevent us from laying snares for 
the hearts of others. Such extravagant enco- 
Riiasts appear to me the nursing mothers of 

DBTRACTORS. 

1 shall now recapitulate what has been said 
10 the present chapter. 

I have stated that detraction is of two kinds^ 

8 
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sboken and acted ; that though all scandal is 
detraction, detraction is not always scandal, 
tl^it scandal or defamation cannot be as com- 
mon as detraction, because the law in some 
measure defends reputation : that when educa- 
tion becomes so general, that women may 
venture to talk of books, and things of gene- 
ral utility, without the fear of being ^led 
blue stockings, the tone of conversation will 
be necessarily raised, and detracting discourses 
abolished. 

That eyU speaking has injurious effects on 
the utterer and the hearer, as well as the sub- 
ject of it, and wherefore. 

That Uie only means by which to secure un- 
alterable regard towards our friends, is never 
to talk of their failings. 

That nothing is so likely to provoke detract- 
tngobservations, as exaggerated eulogy. 

That some persons indulge in extravagant 
j^raises of those whom they secretly envy, in 
order to enjoy the detraction which they are 
well aware their praises will excite. 

That such is the obliquity of some individu- 
als, they never praise but with a view to mor- 
tify the person whom they address, particu- 
larly when they know their auditor to be in 
rividship with the person so eulogized. 

Lastly, that extravagant eulogists are the 
auTsing mothers of detractors. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THB DIFFERENT CLASSES OF DETRACTOQMU 

I SHALL now proceed to enumerate the dX- 
ferent classes of detractors. 

Detractors may be divided under Ae foIlow> 
ing heads :-— 

Gossips. 

Talkers-over. 

Laughers-at 

Banterers. 

Nicknamer& 

Stingers. 

dcomers. 

jSaeerers. 

Eye-inflictoiis^ 

mimicks, 

Caricaturists. 

Epigrammatist^. 

Gossips are first on my list, and I begin with 
them the more willingly, because I believe that 
all my readers will think of gossips when I 
first mention detractors. 

Still there ^re worse detractors than pro- 
fessed gossips, though there ^aro none more 
incorrigible. 

Gossips are not always malevolent^ but they 
are always idle, and it is their idleness thfft 
makes them gossips. 
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Gossips are usually those who havetiothnig 
to do, or who can or will do nothing. They 
know there are twenty-four hours in the day 
to get aid of, not to improve; for of mental 
improvement the thorough-bred gossip never 
thinks. How then can gossips get rid of that 
burden, called time 1 How are they '* to kill 
the enemy ?' (to use a common phrase.) The 
enemy indeed, though they see him not as he 
really is, for time is hurrying them on tincon- 
sciouily but surely y with all their sins of omls-« 
sion on their heads, to an awful eternity. 

It is so> but what does that signify, to the 
gossip, so as the day be but gotten through ? 
The gossip may pass the early hours of it ia 
bed, and in sleep, and not only ^wful eternity 
but troublesome time itself be forgottea in 
morning slumbers. But even gossips must get 
up at last, and then what is before them ? A 
vacuum^ which must be filled up, with what I 
not with reading ; the true gossip cannot read, 
I doubt whether a thorough-bred one ever 
read a book entirely through^ for gossips let 
their minds down so completely by gossiping 
habits, that like ground, left long uncultivated^ 
they become incapable of cultivation, and 
barren they remain ; bearing no vegetation of 
their own, but stuck full of news, reports, 
scandal, and the lies of the day, which they 
have gathered from others, and with which 
they decorate their conversatioui when on 
their round of calls. A male gossip, who used 
frequently to visit at my house ' in London,^ 
said to me in a pompous tone of voices andt 
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-with a contemptuous sneer when I asked bim 
if he had read such and such hodis, *' Books ! 
no I never read books^ I only read men ;" and 
perhaps other gossips would reply in the sam^ 
manner. 1 shall here ohserve, that male gossips 
are full as numerous as female ones ; all men 
as well as all women, who have «mpty mindsi 
must be gossips : if they do not fill their niind^i 
by the exertions of their eyes, with wholesome 
and neceuary knowledge, they must feed 
them, by means of their ears, or Vfe would 
stagnate, with unwholesome and wtnecessary 
l^nowledge, the knowledge of tittle-tattle, an4 
other people's afiairs. And at a certam hour 
they commonly sally forth on their daily 
round, either to the coffee-room, or the club- 
room, to a certain walk in a certain street, or 
on a certain road, or to mske a certain suq- 
cession of calls. But male gossips alone cm 
frequent the clubs or coffee-room, the females 
are confined to morning visits, or shopping 
and the promenade^ Let me not be supposed 
to confound gossip-calls with morning visits of 
friendship and kind inquiry ; ihey are usually 
acceptable, and commonly ^ell received. But 
gossips by profession do Mt call to amuse 
<)th0r9f but to get rid of them$rives^ In short, 
jgossips are tme-killers^ and m^uippily for 
those whom they frequent, they cannot com- 
mit the murder idone, they must have accom- 
pUcfs ; nor does the guilt always stop there. 
Common cbit*chat concerning dress, and nmr- 
riagfit birtiui, burials, and bankiuptdes, be-* 
«omes at lem^ insipid ; saroetUng of a higher 
.8* 
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relish must be found; and then, oh! their^ 
murder of evej a worse kind succeeds, and to 
the killing of time succeeds the slaughter of 
reputations. 

Thus, as 1 before said, gossips are not ort^ 
ginally malevolent, but their evil speaking 
results from their idle habits, and empty minds ; 
for all minds require excitement of some sort, 
and where there is not proper and virtuoaa 
stimulus, there must be that improper and vt- 
cious excitement which tal»*beanng, tittle- 
tattle, and gossip, produce. How like the 
existence of a squih-el in a cage, ib that of a 
gossip, particularly that of the regvdar notori- 
ous gossip in a country town. The squirrel 
sleepa well, wakes at a certain hour, eats his 
accustomed food, takes his accustomed exer^ 
cises in that twirling thing, which always goes 
the same way, and which be cannot get out of; 
the squirrel expects and takes with much plea- 
sure the offered nut or fruit, which is to hiniy 
what a piece of news is to the gossip ; and then 
he goes quietly to his bed,^ivhen his usual 
quantity of food and exercise is taken, and 
wakes next day to a repetition of the same. 
And what ^oes^ gossip do more? The squir- 
rel acquire* ^M new ideas in the day, nor, I 
fear, does^tte gossip ; but we do not expect a 
squirrel to gain ideas ; we do expect it from 
human beings, for we know that they have 
duties ta perfonn, and souls to be saved, whe- 
ther they knew it or not ; know it I trust they 
do,i>ut&eathey forget it. The moum^l truth 
i^ they- have so long accustomed themselves 
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to idle away life and pass it in long talksy (na 
the savages say) which can do no one imy 
good, and must do positive harm, ttotthey 
are likely to remain what I have called them, 
nearly incorrigible ; with them, alas ! all inqui- 
ries are external ; they know not what it is to 
commune with the secrti heart ; they are well 
read in the defects of others, hut they never 
think of trying to discover their own. There- 
fore they must continue to saunter fi^m street 
to street, from, the club to the coffee-room, 
froiii one house to another, and from shop to 
shop, in weary succession, like the squirrel in 
its ever-circUng wheel, Uie pages of their 
passing hours bearing no characters fit to be 
handed by recording time to eternity, a burden 
often to Uiemselves, and wholly useless if not 
wearisome to otheri^. 

Alas ! poor squhrel ! but still more [Mtiable 
gossip I for the squirrel knows not his priva- 
tions, but gossips must occasionally be con- 
scious of 'JUirs* They must know ^e little 
mind that idleness produces listlessness, want 
of regular occupation, weariness ; and that with 
increasing years comes increiffimg initabiUty, 
the result of conscious uselessdess, and the 
want of those resources which enhven odiers. 
Gossips are indeed a pitiable race ; and to the 
young gossip, wh<> may not be wholly ioeor- 
rigible, I recommend a perusal of the follow- 
ing admirable admonition. ^* Let any maa 
pass an evening in listless idleness^ or even in 
readmg some' silly tale, and compare the state 
Qf bis mind when he goes to dleep, or gets up 
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next Qiorniogy with its state some other day, 
when he has passed some hours in going 
through the proofs, by facts aad reasonipg, of 
some ^f the great dootnoes ia natural science, 
learning truths wholly new to him, and satis- 
fyii^ lumself by careful examination of the 
grounds on whk:h known truths rest, so as .to 
jbe.not only iMM]uainted with the doctrines theoa-* 
selves, but able to show why he believes them, 
•nd tQ prove before others that they are true ; 
and be will find as groat a difference as cmi 
exist in the same being ; the difference between 
looking back upon tim$ imprQjHtrly v^aUed, 
and time spent in 8^f4mprov§menL He will 
foel himself in the ope ci^se listless and dis- 
satisfied, ia the otb^ comfortable and happy ; 
iathd one case, if he dpes not appear to hio)- 
self humbled, at least he will not have earned 
«ny claims to his own respect ( in the other 
case he wUI enjoy a proud coQ^iousness of 
having by bis own exertions become a more 
wise, and thfR'efore amore exalted creature.''* 

TbefoUowiug approprtato extract is from 
the Goverjsmeat of the Tongue, a work written 
by the author (^ the Whole Duty of Man. 

^* Th^ historian gives it as an ill indication 
of Domitian's temper, that he employed him- 
self m catching and tormenting fliea; and sure 
they fall not under a .much better character 
eitiMr for wisdom, or good*nature, who thus 
ioatch up all the little fluttering reports they 

• Vide the «* Prelimtnanr Treatiie on the objects, ad- 
TMitairet, and pleasares of scfenoe," by H. Bnoreif am, 
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caD meet witli, to the prejudi<Se of their neigh- 
bours. But, besides the divulging the faults 
of others, there is another branch of detrac- 
tion naturally springing from this root, and 
that is, censuring and severe judging of them. 
We think not we have well played the histo- 
rians, when we have told the thing, unless we 
add also our remarks and animadversions in 
it, • . . • a process contrary 1o all rules of law 
or equity, for the plaintiff to assume the part 
of a judge* And we may easily divine the 
fate of that man's fame that is so unduly tried*'' 
It is not necessary for me to give any speci- 
men of the manner and language of a gossip, 
because I illustrate them in the following ac- 
count of the most numerous class of detractors^ 
and the second on my list, namely, talkers- 

OVBR. . 

Though gossips must be talkers-over, talkers- 
over are not always gossips, but are other per- 
sons of a higher order of mind, and capable 
sometimes of better things. By talkers-over 
I mean myself, and almost every one else ; that 
is, every one who, whether in t6te-al-t6te, iq 
small family, or friendly circles, or in the more 
extended field of a large assembly, talks over 
friends and acquaintainces, and makes them, in 
any way, th^ favourite theme of conversation* 
— Such conversation often begips with kind 
inquiry, and perhaps encomium ; sometimes, 
alao, with pity ; but pity is often the turnpike 
road leading directly to detraction, and few 
sjtop at it, but proceed through it to detraction 
itself, with the rapidity of a carriage going 
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down an incKoed plane on a rail-road ; for it is, 
perhaps, 8Ugge8ted> that the illness, the sor- . 
rows, or ruin, of the persons pitied proceed 
from their own fault, and the sufferers are 
charitably converted into delinquents also. 
But whenever or however the conversatioa 
begins, if it continues on persons instead of 
things, it ends comraonly in detraction ; that 
i^A in lessening remarks on the subject of it^ 
which, if they were overheard by their 6b- 
jecti would cause them, probably, a sleepless 
qight, after a painful day — would make them 
shudder, perhaps^ at the treachery of the rela- 
tive or friend in whom they had confided, and 
would cause them to look upon existence itself 
as a trial tp be enduredt not as a benefit to be 
^Qjoyed. Happy those who, whon convinced 
by painful experience of the emptiness of 
i¥orld^ dependence, are enabled to obey tha 
important command :—*^ Cease ye from maa 
whose breath is in his nostrils V^ and to rely 
wholly on that Fiiend which faileth not — 
" the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever P 

I own, that there is something tempting and 
agreeable in talking over one's friends and ac- 
quaintances ; and even children soon learn to 
enjoy it, as the following anecdote evinces. 
<< Mamma,'^ cried a little boy, while his pa- 
rents were receiving some morning visiters, 
** when will these people go away that we 
may talk about them ?" Talking-over, as I 
before observed, often begins without any 
wish or intention bf^dj^reciating ; but there are 
ftw persons^ if any, who have not spme weak 
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points ; and when talkers-over |et together tMe- 
ii-tete, parents with their children, brothers 
with their listers, with an occasional staying 
friend in the house, it is impossible but that 
faults should be canvassed, as well as perfec- 
tions, and that what began in a love of indo- 
lent amusement and innocent gossip, (if gossip 
can be entirely innocent) ends commonly in 
ridicule, detraction, or perhaps scandaL Still 
there is no study so interesting as that of one^s 
fellow-creatures and their actions, motives, 
sorrows, and propensities ; and there is also no 
study 80 easy. To succeed in the study of 
science and languages, to be learned in books, 
or in art, requires constant and severe applica- 
tion, and a considerable degree of quickness 
and abjlity ; but the talker-over requkes no- 
thing to qualify him for his vocation, but eyes 
to see with, ears to hear with, and a tongue to 
speak with ; no superior degree of abiuty is 
requisite to do all he wishes. Talking-over is 
a complete leveller of all superiority of talent. 
The person of mean abilities succeeds in it 
quite as well as the person of superior under- 
standing ; and for cutting up characters, for 
niisjudging motives, for lowering the reputa- 
tion of a highly-gifted acquaintance or associ^ 
ate, jEin unintetJectual man or woman is as well 
fitted as the most enlightened. I have always 
considered it as a vulgar error, or as an obser- 
vation the result of envy, that all clever per- 
sons are, and must he f satirical ; for my ex- 
perience, on the contrary, has convinced me 
that the most satirical of my acquaintance are 
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those who have more qoicknetts than seosef^ 
who mistake severity for shrewdness, and sa^ 
. tirical observations for wit and humour. In-> 
stead of its being true, that the intellectual are 
always satirical, it would be more just (o say, 
that persons are often satirical in the hope of 
appearing clever, from the erroneous befief 
that an aptitude to satire is a proof of ability. 
A tendency to see the ridiculous and the ludi- 
crous in persons or things is nothing more 
than a quickness of observation, which even 
children possess ; and I agree with an admira- 
ble writer, that *< true wit and true good-na- 
ture are more nearly allied than most persotis 
have any idea of." 

But what do you mean by a talker-over ? 
alas ! it is very difficult to illustrate talking-oveUr 
by an example. It is more difficult for a paint- 
er to. imitate a dead flat, than a rock or a moun- 
tain ; and it is much easier to describe an in- 
teresting event, than a common-place conver* 
sation ; but I win endeavour to explain my 
meaning by a supposed dialogue of talkers* 
over, and probably my readers will recognise 
in it their own daily experience. 

I win suppose that I am paying a morning 
visit in some family, consisting of two or three 
persons, all present, with a caller-in or two 
like myself. When the usual topics of the 
weather, and my health, or that of the rest of 
the party have been discussed, the mistress of 
tho house says, probably — <* Pray have you 
heard of Mrs. Alpha lately t" *♦ No, I have 
not.'' " She is abroad, I think.'' " Tes, and 
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%\l ber family, add they wore quite well ythen 
I last heard of them." *' Have you any thoughts 
K^ going to London soon ?" '* 1 es, very soon 2 
art thou and thy family going this year?" 
*^Noy oh I no, { wish we were going ; bpt papa 
and mamma say no," cries one of the daugh- 
ters. '* Town is very full," observes the visit- 
er, << and the exhibitions will soon be open." 
^* Pray, Imve you heard bow Mrs. Beta is ?" 
says the mistress of the bouse, <^ I have beard 
sbe is verV iU." ' ** Very ill indeed^ I under- 
hand." '^^ She would be a great loss to her 
fiiraily." " Certainly." " How manv chil- 
dren has' sbe?" " Six, I believe." '«* Poor 
thills.! wbat a sad thing it will be if she is 
taken frrnn them !" *< A sad thing indeed !" 
Hitherto all has gone on well in this talking- 
over, insipid but harmless, and perhaps might 
have gone on thus as long again, but we were 
beginning to pity in the last observation. Oh ! 
pity is a s^d snare ! and we go on thus. " Yes, 
it does seem very hard when a mother is takeli 
from her children in the prime of life," ob- 
serves the mistress of the bouse ; ^< but some 
mothers are greater losses than others, and 
Idrs. Beta is a well-meaning woman, but she 
does so spoil her children !" '* Indeed !" " Oh, 
dear, yes." ^* Mamma, do you not remember 
the story of her little boy Henry Beta, which 
Mrs. Gamma told us, and what a naughty boy 
he is ?" << Oil, yes, and then they ar^ brought 
up so expensively ! and it is incredible how 
much linen they dirty in the week, and. how 
many clothes they w^ar out in the year." 
9 
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*^ And I hare heard, now you mentioQ it» that 
Mr. and Mrs. Beta don't Kve happily tegelhet, 
and that is a sad example for children*'' <* Poor 
thing ! well, it may be for the ^ood pf her 
ftmily that she is removed." <' Pray, how is 
her bfothor going on now V* <' Not well, I 
Sowt.** ^'Ihave not heard anything of him 
for some time, but he is probably in the King's 
Bench." ** And the youngest sister, I be*> 
lieve," says the visiter, '< has been much tidk- 
ed of lately ; she is likely, to say the best of 
her, to make a very bad matoh." *' Indeed V* 
*^ Oh, dear ! yes." '< Mamma, do yon not re- 
member that Mrs« Gamma — " ^* My ^ear, I 
wish you would not quote Mrs. GaikWHi so 
Oflen, for she is never very aceurale, and when 
she has taken a dislike to any one, she is sdl 
less to be depended upon." ^^ Tes," cries the 
visiter, " I have heard she is apt te take dia^ 
likes, and to speak a little at' random, and they 
do say — " but enough, my readers naust be as 
tired of perusing, as I am of writing this sort 
of dialogue ; thiM, talking over one person and 
another, though it may begin in friendly in* 
qniries) gets on, 1^ little and little, into that 
style of conversation, which deserves the name 
of detraction ; and though I have not put words 
in my own mouth on this occasion, I must 
confess that I might have borne my part in it, 
had the conversa^on been real-^imdrealin 
one sense it was ; fbr it is what is said and 
heard in society every day. Some one m^ 
be tempted to observe, <* but what can one 
db ? Qtie must s^ the faults of our aoquatnt- 
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aocesi and if th^ do not deserve it, one ean* 
not be 9Q fidee as. to praise them." True, but 
we need not be eager to bring their faults for- 
ward. It is right and neeeaiiaiy fot my own 
fielf^^fence, that I should know that Mrs. 
Gamma is inaccurate in her narrations ; there 
is no harm in any one's finding this out, nor 
in thinking th^t Mrs. Beta spoik her children, 
or that her husband and jAe live unhappily to» 
gether. The fauk is in making &ese things 
vlieedleasly and constantly the theme of ocm* 
Versalioi^ ; Ibr then^ indeed, social iatercoursa 
degenerates into pernicious gossip ; and time^ 
which is the most valuable of all our posses* 
sions, is wasted in uselesa and mischievDUS 
dalraetion. But of a^H talkOTs-^over, those wi^» 
canvass the defects and lEBsfevtnpes of ihear 
fUtrnda^ witii the tone «f b^^olent pity^ ara^ 
ta me the most efieosive. Benevolenee should 
make ostumaway from the disdresseiy and dis* 
appotntmenhi, which it is not in our po#es to. 
alleviate ; and when I am forced by a talkeiK 
over to recall all the miseries of ^o^e I lova> 
or am interested in, 1 am provoked into an 
unjust idea of the* motives of the speakers, and 
iflspate them to a detracting spint, or mean 
pleasure in c<mtrastlng their own prosperity 
vrath the adversity of Iheir' cotempomries or 
associates, ^and this is tMylSaar, to be attii- 
boted to the pleasure arisingfrom a sense of 
the divine goodness ezpreSMd in one of Dr« 
IFatl^ beautiful hymns, y^. 

** Not more tban others I deserve, 
fiut God has given me more ;" 
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for a pleasure like that is deeply felt, and 8a'» 
cred to one's piirate hours of solemn thanks- 
giving* » 

The thorough talker-over is a thorough 
croaker abo. If an acquaintance gets into a 
new business, be or she will doubtless be ruin- 
ed. If a friend is ill, the croaker is sure the 
poor thing will never recover, therefore I 
think I might have been justified in including 
the croaker amongst my list of detroctonu 

Detraction requires ^so little ability, that I 
wonder we are not too prood to be gnHty of 
it* Some talent is requisite to praise with just 
discrimination ; and who are the most gtven^ to 
laugh at and ridtmile their acquaintances of all 
ages ? Forward children, and boys and girls ; 
aad in them, .this is not a. proof of being ctover 
but a wish to.appeaf buk The Italian proverb 
says, << The hand tfiat can only build a cot- 
tage can pall down a palace ;'' and I am often 
reminded of it when I hear the petty sarcasms 
of pMty persons, on the infirmities of the in- 
tellertbal, gifted beings, whoy.widi all their fail* 
ings, are s^ upon an eminence which tkeir cen«> 
mirers can never reach. But it is this convic* 
tion that provokes the detractoiv The pers<N)8 
discussed are consciously superior in external 
graces, talents; »virtut$s, and worldly advan* 
tages, and the di^ussors are, thus taking a safe 
revenge on them for the mortification whidi 
this known superiority has iafiicted*- Some 
writer calls revenge a << wild jmstioe ;'! and I 
doubt not, but that many men and women» 
who have provoked others to depreciate thos^ 



^m t^ir merit ibeniMivfMi, havo ift atdiBgMe 
convinced their conscience that thej^ upweiOo^ 
perfonimigaiiiM^t of juatic?) aod tbattli0f,f,*ind 
tbeyidone, w«ure putting these objects, of bbod 
admiratioA in tl^ir right p)a^, or <m Iheirtnio 
level. 

ThjM!» is aoother soyt qi ialkiw ^ i mtr y eiWH 
pioo to myself and others, whiobalt peouliiurijr 
o^bnaive ; I mean, praise ^fieompaQied hjr a 
Af{< : for the <' b^" neutralize tbt^eaicpiiuttiny 
ppd RMdces it real ceosiir^ in the assumed .gMrb 
iof Idndness. The following extracta from tiM 
Uaiver«al Passiooi will ^(empUfy what I mean* 

** Daphne, says Clio, has a <f banning eye 
"What pity 'tis her shoulder is awry ^ 
Atpasia*8 ibape, indeed^ but then ber' hifr ; 
The osan has parts who ^ds iQ8tra€ti<]a tbare^ 
Almeria's wit has somethiag that's divii^e,^ 
And w)(*s enough, htfvr km in all thmgs dhfnef 
Selina fervft her frieodtfreKevefl the poor; ' 
'Who iras k taid Selina's near thre^ acpre I 
At Lucia's m^tch I from my soul rejoice ;' 
Tbe world coogratulfttes 86 wise a choice, 
fits lordehipf 8 rent-roll i8,^fGeedh)ggreaC, ^ 
But mortgages will sap the best estate. 
« • » « » « • • •' 

Without a bat, Hortansia dua commendg ; 
The first of woioea, and the best of fricpcU ; 
Owns her in person, wit, fame, viriue, bright; 
But how comes this to pass ? She died hat night. 
Thns nynphtcoBiinend, whottUi at sMire rail ; - 
Satire is needless, if such praise prevaiL 

Perhaps it may be said, that society could 
AOt exist without tal)(ers-over ; and when the 
subject or public news and occurrences is tX' 
bausted, private individuals must ia their tiim 

9* 



\m tniide th(» ikkfn6 df d^nversation, in tlios^ 
coni|Nibiei wybh f^Mend not to be learbed or 
iptcflieeicMiU 

i But thbugfa as beaaty, uglin^^, dress, man- 
iMrs, marriages, deaths, sideoei^f^' and recbye- 
ties, bankruptcies, legacies, etid'so on, make 
up all the worldly interests of human life, they 
nost tberefete be the most common toptes for 
hOflBMl* bell^ to discuss, I roust still cdnt^ftnir^ 
thatsttcb dlscusisibns should be marked* wi^ 
dmvity, kindiiesSf fo)rbearance,' With a wish 1o 
escnse, not a mean desire to condemn ; =a)hd 
ttwt affidrs of greater moment, of greater itn- 
pcnrtance toi us, both as cr^tiife^ of iinft and 
heirs of immortality, ought to succeed to the 
; discussion of persons ; and when we assemble 
together for ^e purpose of social converse 
here, it would be surely better not to lose sight 
entirely of the interest^ of hereafter. 

The LAVoHCBs-AT'come next on my list, 
and these are not very distantly related to those 
'< who sit b the seat of the scornful." 

To this class of conversers, talkers-over irre, 
comparatively, desirable a^ociates. The latter 
often mean no harm, arechiefly solicitous to pass 
away time in a knanner suitable t6 all capacities, 
and frequently meet, and separate without 
holding . any one up to the serious injury of 
excessive ndicufe. 

But ridicule is the very soul of the ponver* 
sation of true lavgkeriS'aU 

'They see the absurd, where others, however 
observaiil, cannot. " What was tliere ridicu- 
lous in this or that ?" is often the reply to 
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^ese laughing sattiists, and they can gii^e ad' 
answer, but a s^ond elt of grip to whi^ seetif* 
ed to others only an inch of ^ joke. " ' •* ■ 

One's fooks, words, gestures, ti^otioiiis, are 
all liable to provoke the laugher s^at detract!*' 
ing risibiTity, which is not always kept in 
bounds, even in one's presence. 

The eye of the true lat^her-^ h fAlTof thit 
meaning, which the poet calb << the- Surking* 
devil in the eye," white * the same devil lurks' 
in the corners of the noouth, making them 
ev^ry moment ready to distend, with unkind 
mirth, at the foibles, real or imagined, of ifh^r 
unconscious, but sometimeis conscious, vic- 
tims. Old as I am in years, and still older itar 
worldly experience, there are many, even 
amongst my young acquaii^tance, from ^i^Kise 
detracting laugh and sneering observation I 
occasionally shrink, feeling myself both unsafe 
and uncoinfortable in their presence.' ' ' 

But I hope that I have more power to istrugi 
gle with this unworthy feeling than I had in 
daysHliaf are past, and that I never act on them 
as I was once tempted to do on a particular oc- 
castoh, when I was repVoved and taught by the 
precept and exaniple of my husband. The an- 
ecdote to which I allude is as follows, and I 
have related it in my membir of him^ 

'We we're one evening in a cbmpany con- 
sistii^ chiefly of men, who possessed rare men- 
tal endcfwments and considerablb refutation, 
but who w^re, unhappily, led by high animal 
spirits, ahd a consciousness df power, to ani- 
madvert on their absent acquaintances, with 



ingenious, DDsparing, and unequaUed awerltf -^ 
BjSd even the learned, the witty, the agte«U)le 
and the beautiful, were set up, like so many 
moe-pias, to be bowled down again iminedi* 
atelj. 

<< As we kept early hours, I knew that we 
should probably be the first to leave the party, 
apd I sat ia dread of the arrival of tiralve 
o'clock, because I bad po doubt hut that wsa 
shouki k^ shown off in our turn for the amuse- 
ment of the company. At length the oi|>ectr 
ed hour arrived, and I jreceived the usual si^; 
but I found means of expressing ray feajrs to 
my husband* and my consequent wish to stay 
longer. 

^< A reproving look, and a desire expressed 
doud that I should get ready to go, were his 
only answer,^ and I dl)eyed. When we were 
in the street, he said, << I believe that I never 
in my life acted from a motive so unworthy 
as that of year ; and this was a fear of so con- 
temptible a nature, that I should alma$f$ dis^ 
dain to be governed by it, and I am seally 
ashamed of you !" 

No wonder — ^I was ashamed of n^self ; and 
I can only say in my excuse, that my £Mwa 
were not entirely selfish. 

But to resume my sul^ect 

True laugkers^af are, of all observers, ib» 
least accurate. I would as soon employ a ca^ 
ricaturist by profession to draw me the out* 
line of a perfect face or form, as I would take 
VQiy opmion of any person or thing, Sum the 
deeeriptioa of baUitual laughennxU Tbeir 
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mental vision is warped, and can take in only 
part of a whole ; nor do they wish to see things 
as they are. Their aim is to exhibit, in a lu- 
dicrous point of view, all persons and things. 
Fairness of judgment is, With them, out of the 
question, llieir object' is io produce e6^ct $ 
and if a chorus of laughs^be' raised at the ex- 
pense even of unofTenmng Iriebds and aoquain- 
iBxxc^ay the laUgh^rs'ftt tat satisfied: andia 
proportion to the number of victims ofibred 
up on the altar of ridictiiei is the enjoyment 
which they derive from their houi^s of social 
intercourse ; and they return home believing 
themselves, (and probably with tru^) to have 
been the life of the company, artd the aoraae^ 
nent of all who hav« listened them. - • • 

i know no plooe in v^iiohi satire^andridkHile 
can be so seeurely indulge, aft In a large aoid 
attached famihr of br.^kers and si^te#». 'TheM 
one is sure of finding many laugherfi'dt r a*>4 
I cannot imagine a more embarrassing situa- 
tion than that of a man, whose heaitlmpelshim 
to make proposals to one out of sevefral sirigk) 
sisters. The habit which they have, proba- 
bly^' acquired, of laughing at all their associ- 
•tee^ intimate or occasional, is likely to>. be 
nore than usually exerted on the candidate fot 
the favour of one of them« ^ • 

For the true lover is the most awkward and 
embarrassed of men, as the poet ^ays :*-* i • ■ 

1 ■ • ' i 

•• Tl)e lover isa vuvi afr^i4r- .,,.-,• » 

Ha8 neither grace, nor ease, nor art ; ' ; 
Embarrau^d, comfortMis, dismiy'd, '' '^ 
He sinks, the ?ictun of hji:heart \ 
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'When be abookl waoal aspire (ogaio. 
And is, at length, completelj lost, 
Becaata he due not tell his pain.** 

When I have heard that imy one is paying 
bia addraMos to one siater, and a3q>osf»d to the 
cliticiaiiia of the othar, I have pitied him m^ 
cenfyj because 1 have doubted of hia auoceaa, 
having rar^ koowo a suitor, under theao 
^ivcooistaocea, accepted at once, if he has been 
accepted at atf; not from an amiable rdactaneo 
in the lady to leave her sisters, and in them ta 
part with liery4H4t because .the poor adnmer's 
peiaon, maoners* and qualitiea» were the themp^ 
of that sort of laughing detraction, of all thinea 
most fatal to a loYer'a aocceas ; and I hayo 
kliovii more than one ioetanee of a auiter'a 
disanianal, act because he was unpleasiog lo 
Ae obJQcl of his attadMnent, hut hecauie he 
isaa not l y e e a bl etotbetaaie of her fi s rt i dio tt s 
fiMnily* 

Tfaeae isatirical youiug person were a com- 
plete spoetmen of lavghttMiU and I ahouid 
have iikad to ei^ofitulate with thtfDa thus : 
' << ¥ou know your sia^s lover to be a gen* 
tkman, a man of excellent character, aoid goad 
principles. How. coijdd you, then, because he 
was rendered awkward and embarrassed by 
the atrength a£ his attachment, take pleasure 
in mimi<£tflg him, and rendering htm fi^ou* 
lous in your sister's eyes, and running the risk 
of making him unhappy for years t 

What was your motive ? No other, proba- 
bly, than the habitual desire of showing your 
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faseied wi^ aad powers of satire ; and fortius 
paltij, ungenerous gratificatioQ, you have pie* 
vented your sister from forming a very desira* 
Ue connedion} and bave clouded over, per- 
baps for life, the .prospects of an amiable fel- 
Jow-cveature ! Is this utter diangard of a 
. man's intrinsic qualities consistent witb a^y 
* views hi^^tbantbose of this world? Isitnot 
ao awful evidence of a worldly spirit, and 
virboHy at variance with tbat respect for moral 
worthy and tbat christian faith which you so o& 
ten profess 1 1 should bave wished also to alarm 
their se^aknessj and bave assured them, tiiat 
tbekr obvious tendency to satirize and ridicule 
wouldf undoubtedly, keep suitors to them- 
selves at a respectful distance, and make their 
vieiiiiity avoided in time as much as thai of the 
fiiUed upas tree. I could bave tM tbeam that 
I bad )mson to believe youip women, who 
bave the reputation of being satirkadii are, jgene- 
raQy, as securely guarded against matrimonial 
overtures, as if they were enclosed in the walls 
of ^ coDvei^" 

<<Wby dosttbeumit try thy fortune with 
that interesting gill 1" said Itoayoungimsd 
not long age. 

« liCMk at her eacpr^stton P was lus reply, 
<< and listen to her words ! Her eyea are bri^ 
full of satirical meanings, and her conversa* 
tion is 89 apt comment on them." 

Another friend of mine retried, when asked 
wbjFbedid not try to win the afiedionsc^a 
beautiful girl of bis acquaintance, << she laughs 
too miK*." " Where is the barm of tl^eit r« 
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isaid the inquirer ; *< she is young, and laught^t 
is natural to youth,*' " True, and I like a 
harmless, innocent laugh, the laugh that is 
withi not at one's associates. But I hare so 
often heard this girl laugh at others, that she 
has laughed away aH my desire to win her for 
myself." 

These are only two instanced to prove that 
it is impolitie, as weU as unamiaM^ incur sex, 
to indulge in a habit of laughing'Ot : but I 
have known others, and I have reason to thinly 
that a detracting tongue has often neutralized 
the power even of a beautiful face, over the 
heart of an amiable roan. 

I wish I could conclude my description of 
laugherif-at, by a specimen of lauglting-at : 
but I feel it to be impossible, as sound, looks, 
ftnd gestures xsannot be given in writing, and 
lavgheri^at must be seen to 'be knowi^ ; but I 
believe, that such an attempt, if possible, would 
.be unnecessary ; as which of my readers has 
not seen, as well as myself, the observant eye, 
gradually more and more expressive of satiri- 
cal meanings^ and hd^rd the suppressed or 
loud laugh, excited by the ridiculous descrip- 
tion given by the practised / u^rher^at^ of their 
absent acquaintances, and sometimes of their 
best friends. 

I shall therefore dismiss my present subject, 
with an extract more to the purpose, than any 
.thing I can write, and which satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the dislike which is generally felt 
towai'ds professed lamgherS'Ot, 
" There is also,?' says the admirable wrfter 
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I qooM before, <* another fkiA of the totague 
injurious to our neighbour, and that is, derision 
and mockery, and striving to render others as 
ridiculous and contemptible as we can.^' ^^here 
is such a general aversion in human nature to 
contempt, that there is scarcely any thing more 
exasperating ; I will not deny, but the excess of 
thai aversion may be levelled against pride, yet 
sarcasm and disdain never sprung from humi- 
lity, and therefore are very incompetent cor- 
rectors of the other ; so that it may be said of 
that, as once it was of Diogenes, that he tram- 

?led on Plato's pride, with greater of his own. 
^or b this injury enhanced only by the re- 
sentment of the sufferer, but also by the way 
of inflicting it. We generally think those are 
the severest marks of ioftmy, which are the 
most indelible." " The reproach of rage and 
iury seems to be writ in chalk or lead, which 
a dispassionate hearer easily wipes out, b%tt 
those of wit and ridicule^ are tike tke gra* 
wr*« burner upon copper^ or the corrodings 
of aquafortis f that engrave and indent the 
characters that they can never be defaced,^* 
I therefore berieve, in accordance with the 
writer of the foregoing sentiments, that it is 
easier to forgive injuries on the reputation by 
the defamer, than the ridicule thrown upon the 
person and the manner, by the detraction of 
the kLughw-at. 

Bah TEAsas eome n^xt in order, and truly 

tbey well deserve the name of detractors ; for 

-thoogh they may begin with good-humoured 

joke^; tbey cpmniODly end in bringing forward 

10 
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one pArtteuhtf fmmm \n tbo oos^p^y^ «i m hut 
for their raiUety. 

Dr. JohoBoo saysy thul to banter means *< io 
play upon, totally ;" aiid baater bo oaib <^ rir 
dicule, raillery ;'' thereforei the bantarer can- 
not, if he deserves bis name, be eoatonled to 
oonfine himself to harmlesa pleasantry ; and 
irony, that weapoQ which the sneerer, perhapa, 
only occasionally wields, is always used by the 
baaterer in soaie shape or other. 

It is surprising to see on what a SfmA capi- 
tal of intellect, wit, and humout, (be banterer 
is able tp trade for notice and attention^ aud to 
obtain in society an aniple supply of it. 

I hare seen sense, learning, virtae^ and the 
modest dignity of female loveliness, overborne, 
alanaed, and silenced, by the assaults of the 
banterer. And why was this ? Because there 
is in us all a love of ridicule, whieh few are 
able to resist ; and as part of the necessary stodc 
in trade of a banterer is the power of exciting 
laughter, and as we are all ready to laugh, 
whether.it be ill-naturedly or g6od-natar- 
edly, the banterer knows that when once 
he has excited the mernmeat of his auditors, 
his reign is secure, and he may be aa despatt- 
cally daring as be pleases, while the leai^iiad, 
the witty, and the wise also, know that it 
would be vain to oppose their gifts to those of 
the banterer, as his gold leaf goes &rther than 
tbair gold ; that most persons had rather be 
amused than edified, and ^lat if they be ifti- 
marcifttlly attacked themselvesi tb^ \Mif «t 
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least, die coosolatioQ of hearing their aeeociatea 
aeaa^ m their turn. 

And sometimes I ba?e seen the bahterbd 
amply revenged ! for the banterer hat beea 
met in the fi^ by a banterer more powerful 
than himself; till, defeated and overpowered 
after a long cmitentton, he has been forced to 
surrender, and resign his arms. Then woe to 
&e banterer ! for all the bantered have had a 
Uow at him fallen, before whom when erect 
they trefiibled ; and I have seen such vengeajace 
taken of a prostrate bamerer^ as has inade my 
pity greater even than my rejoicing, and urg-» 
ed me U^ bid relirihuliire josttee held ito heavy 
iMnd. Qaiasers «re, I thmk) of the fandljr w 
banterers; butquizzers and quizzlMig are -so 
vulgar aild disagreeable, that 1 shall not at« 
tttApt lo give a descriptioti of <henK < 

The NicaNAMiuii is not on the teeord; 
Kicknamers are promineni persons amongit 
detractors; but they are more amusing tlMti 
aeomers and sneerers, and much lessoffensiVe* 
Sometimes a nicknamer is so ingenious, ani 
hits ofi*so exactly the character Of the persoil 
nicknamed, that it amounts to wit. Still, 
. nicknaming is a bad and vulgar habit, and «su^ 
ally process from a lowering sadrleal tnclina<- 
tion, and from a d^are df being severe With 
but Kttle trouble. . 

NicKtiA'MERS generally look tA men, women, 
and thif^gs, through a distorting medium ^ mi 
though the nii^names themselves be not al» 
ways offensive, the spirit of the person that 
g^ives them t5, for it is deeper imbued with a 
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love of detraction, ^usually accompanied by a 
tendency to malignity, which is easily aroused 
into positive defamation. 

I shall now treat of that class of detractors 
which I have ventured to denominate sTiif g- 
ERS, or those who inflict on the mind such, 
sodden wounds, as a certain description, of lit- 
tle dy, called the midge, inflicts on the body. 

Stingers take a sly opportunity of wound- 
ing the self-love of others, particularly if those 
they assail have in a^y way, been the means 
of mortifying their own. They have a peculiar: 
pleasure where they feel jealousy for them- 
selvei, or those who belong to them^ in inflict- 
iog^ as It were, little pinches on the skin of 
one'^mmd* •:,:>. 
. If a poor girl be suspected of a secreted 
hopeless attachment, and has overcome un-: 
pleasantly across the stingerfs path, the stinger 
will suddenly name the suspected object of 
her love, .in order to see the mantling blush 
bejtray the bidden wound i while the conscious 
eye ijhrinks < from the cruelly observant one 
fixed upon her. 

If asked hoiy this cap come under the head 
of, detraction, I answer, that as a hopeless at- 
tacboient i^ a lowering circumstance in the life 
pf any. onof it is from a spirit of detraction jjiat 
the stinger loves to convict the conscious suf« 
^ervof the remainic^ weakness. In Uke man- 
ner, if ^ young map be suspect«^d by a stinger 
.0f hayiqg made unsuccessful proposals to a 
lady, her nanie will suddenly be brc^ht for- 
ward in order to prove, by his confusion, the- 



if nib ^f tfi0 BwipiciN»t wUte H^t sdi^ QQjeys 
bis HUiIvIq eoAftrrattimeiit, if» aft is usually 
tb0 CM(9* ^9 b«s ifi ^mo way ^ other been in 
faaeml or ^arlieishr eompetUiOD wkh b» tor* 
Qieotor ; and ^ ksolvledge gained by thew 
anei^oted assauMs on the ieeliogs of thesa 
uafortunates, viU be eommunicated in the 
next oooapany which the Bttnger enters, in 
the hypoefitical language of compassion for 
Uidr disappointflient and sufiednga. 

The STf^9SR is fond of Fominding those in^ 
dividuals whom vanity may lead to speak in 
high terms of any memhers «if their family, of 
some paislul^ lowa^iog, depredating cireum- 
stance connected with them. 

<< How is your mter ?" said a stingtr to a 
friend of mine. <' Quite weH," was the reply ; 
<< and though she has had ten childcen^ she 
looks as handsome, young, and blooming as 
ever !" '^ Blooming as ever !" exclaimed the 
sHng^r ; " that is very remarkable ; for my poor 
daughter^ who is much younger, has lost her 
colour entirely since she had a family. Pray,, 
has your sister had any return of that suspi- 
€;i<nu pain in the side 7 Poor thing ! one could 
not help fearing for her afler her youngest sis- 
ter was taken away,^' 

The poor brother felt the iLing conveyed 
by these woids ; his joy in his elder sister's 
brilliant bloom was damped at once ; he was 
reminded that his youngest had died of con- 
sumption, and that therefore the colour of the 
survivor was, perhaps, only hectic beauty, 
Aisd whence this ungoaerous proceeding? 
10* 
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The speoitipi^B^ daughter: hAd been in oonipetH 
tionfev beac^y with ^ gefltleman'is si^tetv 
and had, mdretiver, madd a superior fnavriagei ^ 

'The near reiatibn of a c«iebr^ted man wain 
(mce in my fire^nce , desiobntihg ' in companj^ 
with too much ^¥armth, perhaps, <)n hid talents 
and success in Ufe ; when &tsftin^4r who hip^' 
pened to be present, ^said to him, in a voice cf 
seeming kindness, ** Pray does your relation 
squint as much as he use'd to do. and speak ad 
thickly as he once did ?" It was a palpable 
hit, and the eulogist felt his pride in his gifted 
relative brought down, as the stingfr intended 
that it should be; and I saw that the stinger 
enjoyed his mortification ; but he recovered 
himself and said, that now he was reminded 
of what he had had pleasure in forgetting ; he 
believed his relation had still some slight re- 
mams of the defects in question. But why 
was this detracting speech made ? The stivg rr 
had sc*N9 ; and the person in question had out-* 
stripped them in the race of life, which ihey 
began together. 

Advantageous marriai^es are dnares to sti?i6- 
Eft-*, and never fail to call their venom forth, 
especially if they have daughters in competi- 
tion with (he marrying parties ; for parents are 
more jealous commonly for their children, 
• than their children for themselves. 

Two marriages were discussed one evening^ 
where I was visiting, and the relations and 
friends of the parties were rejoicing in their 
happy prospects ; but, there was a stinger in 
company, and to the r^ations of one of the 
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contaotibg parties the stinget said, ^'certain- 
]j, the gentleman in question has distinguidi- 
ed abilities, and his character and situation in 
life are unexceptionable ; but, was it ever as^ 
certaihed what his father's last illness was, and 
by what means his poor mother died so tud' 
denly /It was a mysterious business, but poor 
things ! I hope uli that ws said 'mas not 
true." The relations of the lady changed co- 
lour, evaded a reply, and their smiling brow 
was overcast. But why was this wound inflict-' 
ed ? The stinger had daughters in competition 
with the fair girl who was going to marry 
what is called well. 

The sTiNiiER asked one of the other re- 
joicers ovei^ the approaching marriage of their 
relative with a Peer, whether Lord — gam*' 
ed, and frequented New-market, as much as 
he used to do ? 

The person addressed was surprised, as he 

had never heard that such were Lord '« 

habits, and was much elevated at the idea of 
his young cousin's marrying a noWeman, and 
his pleasure was overcast, till he recollected, 
that the report had probably originated, and 
the communication had certainly been made, 
through the spirit of envy. But why was this 
pain inflicted ? The young Peeress would in 
future take precedence of the stinger, and heir 
own daughters, who thus revenged himself for 
the ai^icipated mortification. 

There are many stingers in the world, 
many who delight to give sly piriches to our 
self-love, by implied detraction from oqr oivn 
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pfetoOBions, ov iboae of the o^eets whoin we 
tdmixe ; but, wherever this ungenerous feeling 
«ufltff» and ia indulged, it arises from genend 
or paiticular competition. 

The SGORiffBa is next to be dtscussed. 

Under the general name of scorners I ia- 
elude the supercilious and fastidious. 

Dr. Johnson d^nes the scorner to be '< a 
oontemner, despiser, scofier, ridiculer ;'^ and 
who that has ever observed the sneer of the 
fluperciUotM^ or listened to the critical objeo* 
lions of Ihe ihstkiious, but must own, that these 
•16 of the family of scorn, and asaongst the 
most ready combatants in the field of detrac- 
tioot 

Scorners are almost the most disagreeable 
persons whom one meets in society. One is 
xeconciled to the expectation of beuig cnti«- 
cised when one's back is turned ; but scorners 
cannot be satisfied without iuflictiog their 
•ting when one is present, and 

^* The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, (he implied dislike. 
The uieer equivocal, the harsh reply. 
And all the cruel language of the eye ; 
The taunting^ wordy whose meaning kills,'** 

are some of the weapons with which they try 
to lower even the modest pretensions of others, 
and establish, though on a sandy foundation, 
their own superiority. 

Scorn is a more common thing than I once 
imagined it to be ; for I find, on closer inspec* 

* Poem 00 Seiuihih'ty» ^ Rammb More. 
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tlon, that most individuals feel or express it 
for some pi^sons or some things. 

The purse-proud often show disdain of the 
poverty wbicn they relieve. University scho- 
lars betray infinite contempt for the ieamtdg 
of those who have not had a college education. 
Mathematicians can scarcely keep their con- 
tumely within bounds when they argue with 
persons, whose reasoning powers have not 
been exercised like theirs. But thorough" 
bred scomers seem to have no real respect for 
any abilities but their own. I say seem, for I 
suspect that it is a consciousness in their hearty 
that the talents which they depreciate lare es- 
timaMe, and the certainty that they are es- 
teemed by others, which, by exciting their 
secret envy provokes their open scorn, espe«> 
cially if the object of general praise come iol^ 
may near collision with them, in public or pri« 
vale life. Therefore, the avowed contempt of 
scomers is often an involuntary tribute to the 
merit of its object. * 

Some persons carry their scorn io such a 
diseased excess, that if they have been betray^ 
ed into praising any thing before the judgment 
of others concerning it is known, they loudly 
retract their favourable opinion, if they find 
that the subject of their eulogy is the theme of 
universal praise, and exhibit the same sort of 
contempt for the judgment of the many, felt 
by Phocion, who, when his opinion in a pub- 
lic debate was received with universal applause, 
turned to his friends and said, <' Have I inad- 
vertently let slip something wrong 1" 
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Are the worics of modem painters exhibited 
to scomers, they e9^\y assure the exhibiter 
Ihat they never look at any pictures but those 
hy old tnoBUrs ; and should the generous and 
^apdid encourager of modem art venture to 
eay, that if all persons had the same exclusive 
taste^ artists of the present day must starve ; 
and therefore, if he did not really admire their 
works, he should buy them, because modern 
lartUU must live^ — I doubt not, but as the 
Jfr&ack wit of foro^er days replied to a poor 
tppJicant who said to him, *' II faut que je 
vive,'''^ the sco^mer would superciliously aa« 
swer, *^ Jo ft'en irois paa la n^cessit^."'!' 

If ^ hoeik hy a aaodero author is the theme 
iif ooi|vec8«tioQy the male or female ^corner 
vill rqity, (for theio are scofners of both 
««xe8,) << Really I tried to read it, but it wa3 
m dull I eould qoI g^t on ;" especiaUy if the 
iKfoA he by «i frie|]4» or associate ; or if asked 
vbether tb^ teve read what a partic^dac ac«» 
-^uaintance has lately written, the answer is, 
^ 0b, no ! I know him (or her) too well to read 
)iui (or her) productions. Life is too short for 
sue to read all the books from which I can 
re^sancMy expect to learn something." In 
vain ought they be told, that they undervalued 
the talents of the author, and that it was un- 
eandid and invidtous to condemn any thing unr 
Mad. Scomers wish not to retract a depre^ 
elating opinion, they have a satisfaction in ut- 
tering it, they faney fastidiousness a proof of 

» I muit live. 

i Mo not we the pttcesnty of your Vivy^^. 
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superior taste, and piqee themaehes 6fi wA 
even looking into pages, which their comk 
panions have a generous pleasure ineommend* 
ing. 

Is the speech of any celebrated orator of the 
day loudly commended in the presence of a 
scomer, and his assent to the universal plaudit 
required, the reply is, " Why, really, I havo 
hoard much better even in these days of false 
taste and showy ignorance, and I have read 
what the finest modem orator could not onhr 
never equal, but, probably, not understand ;*' 
and if any one replies, <^ I cannot answer for 
others, but / never heard or read any thing ta 
be compared to the speech in question ;*' the 
scomer answers with the shortened lip and 
drawling tone of exquisite disdain, ^' I pre- 
sume you do not read DemostheneiJ^ 

Gainsborough, the painter, is reported to^ 
have said of William Pitt, " That man has a; 
nose turned up at all the world ;" but though 
his nose might be pecuKarly calculated to ex- 
press disdain, I have seen its expression equals 
ly strong, where that feature has been strait 
or hooked ; but, to use a strong metaphor, the 
nose of the mind of the scorner is turned up 
against almost all things and persons ; conse- 
quently scortiers deprive themselves of one 
of the sweetest enjoyments of a benevolent 
mind, that of feelin| and expressibg admira- 
tion. But alas ! I fear, that tbQUgh the few 
may fed a generous oa^raelw to admire and 
praise, the many are equally ea^r, and more 
,ttiify gretlfidd, to diVcov^r fa^Ss ^i ^ ex- 
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preM«oaleoipt,.a8 eidiibited in the following 
fablo. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY»S MULE.» 

When the 8th Henry rale o'er Eoglaod held. 
And Wol8eT*8 heart with high ambition swelled, 
Leo the lOio, then i^>pe, a conninj? man, 
To expedite, *ti8 said, lome penal plan, 
(Some leagoe, I think, he wantea done or undone,) 
Cardinal Campegrio sent from Rome to London, 
CWith oar wise Cardinal Wbkey's leave, I ween ; . 
For lie, of all that ere were seen* 
From house of Johnny Groat, to straits called DaidaneUesy 
, Was the most great and powerful of Cardinals.) 

But rich was Wolsey, and Campeggio poor; 

Too poor to make a show 

Fit for his rank^ I trow ; 
Therefore, well knowing to ensure respect, 
How needful pomp and state were fi>r effect, 
Wolsey desired, that by his grooms or guards. 
Twelve of his mules should saddled be directly. 
And dress'd and bridled, as for him, correctly ; 
But, not to follow Am; no— his intent 
Was that^thJBse mules should be sent off to Kent 

• Then, as 1o give large gifts he ne'er was loth. 
Our Cardinal, of the finest scarlet cloth, 
Sent for Carop^io's use some hundred yards. 
While thus the Cardinal made this grand beginning. 
His gsooRis in his mules' ears were dihniqg; 
** Get up ! ye loofi^ear'd apimals and trot ! • 
Whether you will or not ; 
Ton mnstnot lie here idle; 
But take the bit and bridle ; 
And though you were hard-work'd all yesterday, 
Tou must go out again. Up, up, I say I 
And ere three days are over, 
Be with some great outlandish priest at Dover. 

*• Was ever cruelty like this, dear brother P* 
(pneof the males exdaim*dunto another ;) 

* For ihe anedote on which this fable if founded see 
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■** But ji|it return'^ fmm a long jourticj most I 
<3ooiit again ? No, if I do—" "faush, Crnstj,*** 
Tbe oCher said ; •* we must obey o«r lord." 
^* Not I, indeed, for must's an odious word, 
And suits not, slavish sir, the^wof mule ; 
For obstinate as a mole }'Ou know, 
Js an old proverb, so 1 will not go, 
Will not submit to tyranny and rule; 
And rather than this tyrant priest obey,'* 
This mole, called Crusty, cried, •*JN£ nm avsay.^ 

So said, so done; iMit he again <wa8 caught. 
And by most heavy stripes obedience taught ; * 
But in hJH brother^s eariie said, 
^ Mark roe ! V\\ not forgret this beating, neighbour: 
Nor the commands unreasonable, 
Which maketne quit the^^able. 
As soon as I am warm intted. 
And only just come back from other Iftbouri 
My task-miisters shall roe 
The deed which I will do. 
And, coute qui coute, though now my rage I smodier, 
I^ll -be reveiigM for this soine way or other .'** 

Then, mildly to the bit submkting, 

Crusty did all was thought be6lting; 
And ere Campegglo and bi^ suit were over. 
The mxAei and scarlet cloth arrived at Dover; 
The cleih o'er all the mules was -to be spread ..^ 
in flowing draperies tif gorgeous red ; 
And o^r tbe trunks and coffers. 
Which, in defiance of all scoffers. 
The people, credulous elves ! 
As they beheld them strapped Upon each mule. 
Thought of iodulgencies #ere full. 
And pardons, too, for their poor, nnfol selves ^ 
But, (quite another diing,) 
Of costly presents for their sovereign king. 

Glad was the Cardinal the males to see, ^ 

And the fine scarlet cloth, and glad was hr 
To find, as wilt be readily beKev*d, 
The Elfish folks coukl be so «>on deceivM»< 
As to imagine trunks which nothing hjfiki. 
At aU wotlh two-pence, were with treasores ^vreiVd ; 

11 
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And hit delifbt was fiir beyond eipresskmr 
Whto oo> ai last, he iTeot in graod proceasiou. 
BBcattae ther norM in soch slow time along^ 
He well couidJiear the piaiset of the throoi;: 
For a (bo(*t pace the mules were forc*d to go, 
To feam as if their burtheru made them slow ;, 
But he, the rebel mule, who knew the truth, 
Gmsty, I mean, a most revengeful youth, 
He was refolv*d that truth should soon be known,. 
Howe*er— the sequel I shall tell anon. 

Meanwhile^as on they went, what Teneration 
The sjf^ call*d forth ! and some by kneoline, 
And crossing of themselv«8, declar*d their foeHiig ; 
Others, by shouts of admiration ; 

t! at Blackheath, nobles and gentlemen). 
i prelates too, a splendid scene ! 
Came in procession all 
To meet Ine Cardinal ; 
And in the Borough all the clergy came». 
Their k>ve and reverence to proclaim ! 
The Uveiy of London lin*d the street— 
A livery t^with loyalty replete. 
With heads so soft, and hearts so malleable. 
They thought Pope,^ King, and Cardinal infalliblo^ 
The aldennen and gr^t lord mayor, . 
Thejntoo in civic pomp were there, - 
And did the Cardinal homage ; then befiore 
His mule, the iam*d Sir Thotnas Mott ; * 

The leam'd. the.wilty, 
WeH-pleas'd; to please the city, 
AB he the leamedlanguages was pat in. 
Spoke a fine speech of welcome ail in Latin ! 
In mort,. wherever thepleas*4Campeggio rode, 
£?«0 thousands hail'd him as an earthly god ; 
But ^ pride must bava a&ll,*' Bethou^thimsalA.; 
CroBty, that runaway and' beaten al£ 

And as f hintedheretofore. 

He, knowing what tba cofien ffa% bore, 
Resolved to appose the poor and priestly trick : 

And iost as the procession reacVd Cheapside, 

Inall the swelling climax of its pride, 

Crusty began alarmingly to kick. 
- Than, whatdiacnder m the line was seen ; 
Tlte mtrt^ with sfl the force of vengeAi] spleen ; 
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Threw off his rider and the tmoks he berej 
And his exanij^le many more 
Of his companions qniclcly followed. 
Till on the ground were rollM 
The <^8t8, that seem'd with pardons stoi'd, and eold •, 
And while the crowd now hooted, 8cream*d, and hollQfv.!4», 
Coffers and trunks flew open in the fall 
Discovering to the eyes of all. 
Instead of ireasure-beariag ¥age« 
A mean displ^ of beggary^ scraps, and cags; 
And holding up to just derision, 

These prwifs of priestly craft and impositi^m 
•Oh ! it was jo^ e'en to the shMitin|; crowd. 
They, who m cheers and adoration 
Had been beyond a doubt roost kmd. 
Were ttiU, I fear, more ready to abuse 
Than to admire. Such is theSogUsh ahti^ 
T^ay, every otlier too 1 ween : 

For wheresoever social man is seen -; 
(A tnith there's no dispotiog,) - 
The crowd woald ra(he» choose 
'To follow e*en their graatest men with hootiillj^i 
Than With an^nsen tliis is human nature ; 
And poor C|tmp«ggio, fUsappointed-creataie, 
Was oy a mob orwom^, men, boys, miss^, 
Followed with bootings, stones, and hisses, 
Till, line and order goae, Im, belter sMter, 
Was glad (0 go 
A grand gallop. 
And m the palace fina a welcciine fliheltiU^ 
Pleased was the vengeful male ; 
And lie who wasfiofool, 
Observ'd, ** I thought their cheers and praises lood ; "^ 
But when while they^ applauded, 
4 kick*d the first deception to tbeeround/* , 

And thence the admirers founcT 
The hollowness of what they lauded. 
The bootings then ihat rent the air, 
And eke t& hisses, far, far louder were, 
And seem*d to come from them with tpore good WiU : 
•• Hence, I infer," said Crusty to his brother, 
-** That though men often love tofhtiise each otHeg, 
Jo finding fault they've more enjoyment sfifK** 
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The 8WBCRVR IB next te be treated oH 

The SNBJSRKR is of the eatne family as tho 
scoraer, but the scorner disgusts hy a sense of 
his own worthf (he tneerer by an evident een- 
vicUon of the defects of others. 

The true sncerer sneers at every body and 
every thing, even the weather he speaks of 
with sneering bitterness, as thus : '* I suppose 
some peQple caH this springy but I eaU it win* 
ter." He then takes the opportunity of add* 
ing, ^^ yet I m^t my old friend G. just now 
without a great coat, affeeting to be yoong.'^ 
<< So your ohi §neod T,^ says one of bis ac- 
quaintances, " is made a baronet.'^ " How 
proper!'^ he replies, ^^ he shouki bem* the 
bloody handy as his grandfather was a butcher.'^ 

<< I hear,'' says anotbery ^^ tba^ ogr friend 
C. is going to travel.'' ^ Who pays bis ei^ 
penses ?" replies the sneenr. "Himself.'^ 
<< Indeed ! if he waitetji a year or two longer, i 
dare say he would be sent abroad at the ex- 
pense of the government, and for life." 

<^ I find," says some one to a female tneer- 
er, (for there are such,) << that Miss M. is go- 
ing to publish a book." " Very likely," re- 
turns the snterery '^ for I see she has no time 
to comb her hair or mend her stockiogs."' 
<< I met William R. and his wife jnst now ia 
such high spirits," observes another friend* 
** I conclude it was after dinner then," re- 
plies the «ncerer. It is thus true sneerers talk> 
not like scorners, insinuating their own supe- 
rimty, but taking a mean pleasure in depre- 
ciating whoever and whatever may be named 



ioibeir preflenee. Itonyis a weapon wlii6h 
sneerers are very skilful in using, and it is d#- 
iicult to know how to conduct one's self with 
propriety, when one is conscious of being at^ 
tacked by it. It is more dignified not to be- 
tray one^s eonsciousness, (hat the compliments 
addressed to us are ironical, but then it is very' 
mischievous to the treacherous utterers of 
^em, as it encourages them to continue the 
unworthy practice, whereas immedtate detec- 
tion might frighten them into amendment. 

But then the exposure must be made with 
great gentieness and self-command, else avow- 
ed or secret hostility is the consequence ; aod 
there are few persons who, smarting under the 
consciousness of intended injury, can coolly 
reprove and mildly expostulate. Therefore, 
silence is safest on such occasions, and one 
must let the flattering traitpr suppose one's va- 
nity is so gross, as not to discover (he hirking 
sarcasm and the insidiens sneer. 

i must add, that ironicfd praise appears to 
roe to proceed from a spirit more deserving 
than almfbst any other of the name of diabolp' , 
col. 

In the first place, if the speaikers expect to 
have their praise received as sincere, it is a 
6ruel snare to the vanity of the persons ad- 
dressed, while it exposes them to the derision 
of the rest of the company. In the second 
place, if the object of the flattery sees and feels 
the intended ridicule, a pang is wantonly in^ 
fltcted on the heart of a fejldw-cieature, whifih 

It* 
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no fatpm M>^ ^ waranted i» ioflict on sm^, 

•« For, let the ungentle spirit tearn from hence, 
A mnaUufJtm^buas is B great qfferiee.'' 

Before I proceed to the next class of detract* 
orf, i beg leave to loake a few remarks oi^ 
^qpi^ who seem to have a fai^ily tikeaesg U> 
acoroers and soeerera^ by the frequoDt use of 
t|u8 phrase, '' Oh ! for my part, i like nothiBg 
but what i8fir$t'rate.^^ 

I ftever hear this expression without wonder- 
ipg. Qoi only at the arrogaat asstimptioQ of su- 
perior taste in the person speaking;, but at their 
courage also in making such a conceited avow* 
1^ ; and when, ibr my own satisfacMon, I have 
analyzed the talents of the parties, I have 
found these despisers of mediocrity were not 
much above mediocrity themselves ; no won- 
der, for re^l talent is commonly indulgent. 

But the declaration has excited my pity ; foTy 
as enjoyment is to be derived from e\exy gra- 
dation of talent in art, as well as in the beauties 
of nature, these exclusive admirers of first-rates 
lose a considerable degree of innocent plsasure, 
by their superior refinement ; and happy, on 
tbe contrary, are those who have an humbler 
taste. 

First-rate conversation is said) ftod with 
truth, to be met with chiefly in the circles of 
ibe metropolis, because there is the greatest as- 
fembkge of conversationalists of distinguished 
d^ffities. What objects of pity, then, must 
the intellectual residents of a country town 



Tlie ejsenions of prp w^9} ^ftia^ would be 
par9^^d,.imd tbe niviM^g^ ^ ^^^^ aooiiat 
oxbiJ^tioo fuuoihiifi^, if i^eir fellow-citizeos, 
should ever give iii to the pretension pf not 
liking any tbing but wb«t is c^led first^^t^. 

Aq4 bow much innocent moymeAt woi^d 
be lo^t to parents and their ehildreq alsQ^ if, 
when the iormer fure wishing ^a4 inte^iding to; 
exhibit their per&iroiapeeB ini^ the persons, 
addressed should observe with a sii^rciUous 
expression of count^nancey <^For my par^ I 
never look at aqy paint;!iqg9,.or: drawings, but 
what are first-rate." 

But is this fastidiousness a proof of the supe-v 
rior refinement of taste to vi^iich it seems to 
lay claim! I think not 

Whoeould believe those persons to be real, 
admirers of the simple meloidy of the woods,. 
that should declare their contempt of all sing- 
ing, bat that of the nightingale? The lover of 
the sweet song of birds loves it in all its varie- 
ties, and thinl^ it beautiful in all. 

And who could give those critics credit for 
& real love of painting, who should declare that 
they conld look at no portraits at the exhibition 
but those of the president and theacftdemicians^ 
because they could not endure any pictures, 
but what they had reason to conclud0 were 
first-rate? since those who have a true feeling 
of art, and possess a discrimioati^ eye, can 
find beauties even amongst wop:ks by less dis- 
tinguished exhibitors. 



Abd do th^y redly love poetry who ceo 
only read what they coasider as first-rate ? No, 
the true lover of u cafi deMght occaskmally in 
a simple ballad, as miieh as a fine epie, and can 
enjoy every gradation of verse between those 
two extremes. 

An aptitude to be pUated is one of the sweet- 
est sources of sublunary enjoyment ; and pa- 
rents and preceptors would do wisely, I think, 
to cultivate in their children and pupils in- 
dulgent rather than fiistidious views not only 
of men but of things, if it were merely as a 
means of increasing their pleasurable fedings,' 
and consequently their happiness. 

I beg leave to conclude these 'observations 
with tl^ following anecdote on the subject of 
Jirs^-rates. " I have quite an aversion," said 
a gentleman one day to a friend of mine, *' to 
every thing ncdJirsl'raU, especially in poetry, 
and never read any thing that has not a well 
known name attached to it." << I am sorry to 
bear it," replied my friend, takitig a manu- 
script out of her pocket ; *^ as I have some 
verses here by an anonymous author, which 
appear to me to have great merit, perhaps you 
wiH oblige me by casting your eye over them." 

He complied, but soon returned them say- 
ing, << Excuse me ! tbere is not merit here suf- 
ficient to induce me to break through my rule. 
There is nothing /fn^rate here." 

«« Well," replied the other, « I can pnly say, 
that I found these Unesin an obscure magazine, 
and nameless, I maintain that the best poets 
of the day might be glad to own them !" aifd 



tbe ccitic and the eulogist parted with, no 
dou|l>t, a decreased reispect foreach other's taste 
aDd critical acumen* 

Tbe verses io question, were those anony* 
mous Hues on Sir John Moore's funeral, which 
Lord.Byron w^ not sorry to have toasid^ed 
to be his ; written, as has si^e been proved, 
by Chartes Wolfe, ai^ Irish clergyman ; lines 
which forced their way out of Obscurity into 
fame hy their pwn ppwer ^md beauty ; and 
which, npw that they have received Ihe meed 
of uoiverjial praise, are no doubt read by the 
crkic §l>o¥e-meationeA and admitted to be 
firsUrute* 

A|as I th^ a wpr^ath of laurel mo bright and 
beautiful never bloomfd around the brows of 
bim who e^^ed it, and can only omiMBient 
bis, tomb. . 

iBut the i^nsciousness of his pious wcnrtb, is 
a iar a^pre prmsiow pnimorial of him to his sur- 
Twi^g iViefids ; and as his character as a chris^ 
tian gives them assurance of his being removed 
into a state of enduring feliotty, th^y may find 
a sweet q^psolation in twining the palm with 
his laurels,. and rejoice that he is where, in- 
stead of the ^eti^g voice of earthly faro^ he 
is hearing and joining, in the, choral hymns of 
Ihe red^temed and ^he blest. 

{When I had written thus fiur coocemipg 
first-ratu, I walked out ; but as my mind was 
full of my subject, I continued to muse on it, 
till I reached the place of destination, a neigh- 
bouring nursery-ground. 

After choosing some plants, I asked the 
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mirsery-tnan if he coiAd ptocare for me some 
roots of the '* Forget me not." He said he 
did not know of such a flower. *' It is but a 
Ikfld flower," I repHed; describing it and its 
beauties with great minuteness. 

While I stood awaiting^ an answer, and the 
person addressed was robbing his ftnehead, 
and trying to rseoHeet the flower, I worked 
myself up into the expectation of hearing htm 
tinswer, <^ Excuse me, madam, I cannot assist 
you. This is only a field flower, yon say, and 
I deal in nothing bu{ firsUrattSy such as the 
OaraelKa Japontca, and Daphne Odora ;** but 
my unpretending companion simply replied,. 
*^ I am sorry to say, that as I do not know the 
plant I cannot procure it ^' 

Now to apply this trifling anecdote to my 
purpose : by heing wholly &yoted to the care 
of flrst-rate plants, my nursery-^man Was igno-^ 
rant even of the existence of one of the most 
beautiAil little flowers in the creation ; and I 
doubt not but, on the same principle, profess- 
ed critics may, if they choose to acquaint them- 
selves with first-rates only, remain ignorant 
of many works both in painting and poetry, 
and other branches of art, which are capable 
of affording them no inconsiderable deKgbt. 
There are field flowers on the Pamassiaa 
Mount, aslvell as those of a more k>fly descrip- 
tion ; and the real lovers of the simple beauties, 
of nature wiH stoop to admire andl gather them, 
even in the presence of prouder productions 
•of the soil. 

Often have I gathered and demanded admi& 
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ration for the ** Forged me qot^" from tho$0 
who were admiring the flowers oif Uie garden ; 
and { feel inclined to make a similar appeal to 
the fastidious and high-minded, who profess 
to disdain every thing noi^ntt-ratey in behalf 
of those humbler works, in all branche»of the 
arts which may be called their field Jlowers* 
The blue stars of the scorpion grass areas fine- 
ly formed as^the large compact flower of the 
Camellia Japonica— yet, to be consistent, the 
lover of first-ratesi only should turn away from 
the simple ^* Foiget me not," and only desire 
to gaze on the cultivated roseDf Japan. Cir- 
cumstances, interesting to myself alone, have 
made this little flower partioukrly dear to me ; 
I have therefore, chosen it to illustrate the fore- 
going position. 

But it has for me a charm, independent of its 
blue and starry beauty. " Forget me not," the 
name it bears in Germany^ makes it a fit flower 
to deck a burial-ground, and I intend that it 
shall bloom on the grave of the being whom 
i loved best, and I am desirous that it should 
also bloom upon my grave beside him.* 

I have endeavoured to prove, in this long 

* Tbe Botanical name of (his oft mistaken flower, the 
real *• Forget me not," is twofold. The large sort is the 
Myosods nlnstur; the larger is Myorotis Arvensis, or 
rooote-ew^ed Scorpion Grass ; the one grows io marshes, 
the other in fields. It has five bright sky blue petals, with 
a bright yellow middle ; some of the buds are of a pink 
hue. Tbe larger sort (^ this plant flowers and grows in 
such great abundance ooihe banks of the Wye and the 
Tbanoes, that it forms masses of Hue ; and were it capa- 
ble of growing in the soil of a garden, it would be one of 
itsmofftbeantifal ornaments. 
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dhrtflion of mj stifaject tiiAt 6oi0ti»s^ thdugk 
not the woriBt of detraetora, nniBt be the most 
ideorrigible, becatise by letting down their 
mindtf, by idle habits, they are bcf^ofise inca^ 
pable of improvement 

That TALKCRs-ovKR are the most nutnerdus 
of detractorsTy because in them are included 
one's own and every body's acquaintance. 

That LAuaHfiRs-AT are nearly related to- 
those that ** sit in the seat of the seomfiil.'' 

That the eye of tfaelaugher-at seems always 
fall of satirical laughter, which is not always 
keft in till its object is out of heartng* 

That where there are many brothers and sis- 
ters in a family, a habit of laughing at] osiers 
is often only too easily acquired. 

That habitual satirical laughter in womim i^ 
l&ely to intorfere with her prospects in life. 

That dtnzzERb maybe of the family of ban* 
terersy but that quizzing itself is so vulgar and 
disagreeable, that I shiUl not give a definition 
of it. i 

ThUt BANTERtRs begin with good-'humour- 
ed jokes, but end commonly with mddng a 
but of some one in company ; and then their 
raillery becomes offensive. 

That the banterer is sometimes met by ano- 
ther banterer, and conquered, and then woe to 
the banterer ; as the bantered, who had been 
the victim of the first banterer^ have no mercy 
on him. 

That NicKN AMERs are promiaent detractors, 
but more amusing and less ofiensive than some 



others. But that ntcknamhig is a vulgar habit, 
and proceeds from a satirical spirit 

That by stingers I mean, those who inflict 
as sudden stin^ o^vthf^ lni«ck and feelings, 
as a little fly called a midge, inflicts on the 
body, especially if tb9 ob^ts of their attack 
have mortified their self-love, by having been 
in suQQe<99M comi^tiUiiin.Mritb lhemi|e)VM» or 
any of their ^POtHifieti^iM* 

That SCORN ERs are necessarily aiMi nlvtys 
detractoiTS*. Thf^th^ybaifsetEi^respeetfof dny 
abilities J>ut their owo* That in s^tcieti how- 
ever^they; probaWy «re enviwi of th^ suceess- 
ful talents which they eeeia to devpise. Thai 
sciVAers are, from tbek:app^8iwoe of in^a- 
ble conceit, the mosl . wgra^iul ao4 offisnaiYCi 
of detvaclofv* 

That the sn ei^rbh does not^isguslKke the 
scorne)';. by a #ense of .his own worth, . but by 
an expre^ed oonvietion of the defeats of othen», 
Thftt he bas tin httbitua} pleasure in detr^ng. 
That irony is e favourite weapon of the sneer- 
er, and tltfit ireoici^ ptaise is one of the most 
4iffieiiU things I0i>ear«ftoi]ie ought. . ,. 

That for jany Qtm to aay, <« I caa only bear 
what is' raisT^RArs," looks Hbe excaaaivo 
conceit and arrogant pretenaioQ}» ; a^ that for 
one^s own iiako and contort, a» W0ll asoJT 
others, w& ought to euUivat)^ « oapabili^ of 
being j^aaOd wiih What is not first<rate* 

And I conclude with an anecdote relative to 
myself, to illustrate the latt^ position. 
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ClHAPTER X. 

on PRACVfCJIL BttTRACTIOK. 

I AM now come to ^ clam df fiucticak^^ 
DETRACTORSi aod I sMk git^^EB a chttpttT 
to tbein8c4f^. 

I shall begin wMi the BTC-^iffFLicTcas. 
jl erighliaN; stated) that' detreetion is of tw& 
kindi, and that tii^re are .detraetog loeke aiHl 
aetionsy as wcA aa werdsr. 

To these detraetom bykxAsy I gividie 
ttame of cTa-ifiFLt«T«iM. 

This noun I have derived from a verb in* 
rented, I beMeve, by Dr. Parr. 

I have eften heard Drr Parr say, ^* I ii^ict^ 
ed my eyt on such a onel'' nieanii^, that hav- 
iag happened to ineet a pubKc character who 
hi^, in his opinion, forfeked, his political in- 
tegrity, he had fixed his powerful eye upon 
him, as if he would look him through, in order 
to malte his eenscienee tremble at the piercing 
gkmee of an honourable and consiateot mui ; 
and, in bumble imitation of Mm learned ex- 
ample, I have ventured to nlsdce the word eye^ 
if^itUr. But different from the virtuous in- 
dignation expressed \xj Dr. Parr's powerful 
eyci is the mean waruire waged against tho 
feelings by the ET£*iNFLicTsa. The glance 
of the eye-inflicters, in my sense of the term, 
wanders with a keen, minutely-searching 
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glance over the wMe p^rwom wad dress, is if 
in order to diaeov^ faults and negligences ; and 
it sometimes settles on us with a cold» cruel 
expression, which is deeply felt, hiH .cannot 
be described. 

The eye^inflioter, theoi n usually iseekstbe 
kindred glance of another of the species, it a 
near relative <^r intimate companion ; and they 
convey the look of ridicule backwards and for- 
wards from one eye to the other, till, ag^st 
the unfortpnate object of their tongueless but 
evident satire, an external warfare is carried 
on by a sort of battledore and shuttlecock 
process from glance to glance, while the help- 
less victim feels certain of being laughed at, 
though nought but kind words may proceed 
(foia the eye-inflicter's lips. . 

Caa any one deny, w1k> reads this deserip* 
tioo, that they have ael, at some period of 
ibeir lives, undergone the torture of this eye* 
infliction ? There is another species of practi* 
^al detraction, connected with eye-infliction^ 
which I have before alluded to ; namely, that 
of nkrug$f Tvfjftfci, ^and other actions of the 
kind. 

It is in the power of any persont by winks 
of the eye* by shrugs of the shoulders, by 
shakes, and nods of the head, and the occasto&« 
al judicious elevation of the hands, to stamp any 
narrator of a story, in any company, with the 
brand oifalUkood* Incredulity staring from 
the lifted eye, sneering from the shortened 
upper lip, aiMl speaking, as it were, from the 
Doddiog head and the shrugging shouldersl 



And what is this iMrt 4«trac(MH ! whksh. Oioagh 
Acted and not uttered, iii rafiioieiit for the par- 
fow intended, tbmt of depredating and injur- 
ing ita, perhaps, uncoMcioas and innoo^t 
object. With the following appropriate linoa 
Mm Ghade Harold i shall ooncluda toy sub* 

Fiwiwgfcty^^i*^ to petty P«r6ay/ 
Hare I not teen w^t human things coma do f 
i*roio the loud roar of Cbaming calumny, 
7^ (ha small wbispei* o^lha as pahfy few, 
,Aod sobUer venom of the jreptUe crew, ' 

The Jamjts glance of v3ho$e sign\fiCant <ye, . 
Learning (6 lie vrith silence^ would ,9eem tJn(§, 
And without idUermee^ save the tkmg «t»:%ft, , 

jp€4lm^iob4!i!ifyfo<tU^ ' 

MiMicKs, on whom I must ncwr coftimettt* 
wmbtne ibl4 species of detraclk>i»--Ae ut- 
tered as wdl as the acted, and otttf, tliei<efi>m^ 
boast a double power to loweir their fbllo#<» 
creatures, aiid make them subservient t6 their 
irill and f^asurt, whHfber they wifi or no> 

Accomplished mimicks pMsess a privilege 
like that of the magicians of old, and can not 
only raise up before our eyes the face, actions, 
and the manner of the absent and tils' d^d, 
but oon bring the sound of their Voices to our 
ears. Sometimes, the delusion of mimicking 
is perfect ; I meao, it is so free from exaggera- 
tion and carricatore, Ifaat even &e mimicked 
would scarcely have been offended, liad they 
been bearers or witnesses of it. But this, in- 
deed, is mimicking on its good behaviour, and 
in its holiday garb ; on common occasions, and 
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in iU working dre8s» caricature and exaggera- 
tion are its meat and drink, the spint of de- 
traction is its soul, and its object, mischievous 
ridicule. 

A taient for mimickry is a very dangerous 
snare ; and to possess and not to use it is one 
of the most enviable triumphs of good princi- 
1^. There is scarcely any talent whose ex- 
ertion gives so much pleasure. It not only 
gratifies the vanity of the mimick, but grati- 
les that of the hearers ; for a good piece of mim- 
ickry is a sort of conundrum or charade ^ it is a 
something to exercise one's ingenuity in gue9S' 
ingy and happy those who can first exclathi, 
^< Oh ! how like ! I never saw such a likeness P' 

And how difficult it is, when we are in com* 
pany with professed mimicks, to abstain fifom 
tempting them to do what one considers to be 
wrong, by asking them to give a specimen of 
their powein. Departed public char^ters may 
be considered as fair subjects for this power to 
be e&ercised upon ; and were the mimick to 
stop there, it might be narrow and absurd to 
disapprove the exhibition. But the permitted i 
we of a thing often leads to its cAuh ; tiber 
mimick would be tempted to go on, and esdii- 
bit the living as well as the dead ; private per* 
sons would succeed, in the mimick's oo^ 
lantern, to public characters; the audiene«^iod 
much amused to reprchre, would encourage, by 
their laughter and their ptaisei to further dar- 
ing, till acquaintances, friends, and, prebabdy^ 
T€lati<ms^ wotild be made to join in ^is nc^ 
^ danc$ qf deitth;^ for socb exhibirtSoBS may 
12* 
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wett be mi to gomsC of .the wouoded and the 
maimed ; and the afwe^ eonfideooey the holy 
tnistf of private and domestic life, are broken 
up and destroyed ; for what must appear to tbe 
faeareta add spectators, oH r^eti^n^ a heart- 
less and an ttBgeoerous enjoyipent* 

I have said on refifciion^ for there is such a 
obarni about perfect imitations of this nature^ 
it is only when the exhibition is over, that we 
can be alive to the real vneann€$s of Uie dis- 
play, and to the sel&blame to which it ought 
to lead. 

It is mean, because it is treacherous ; and it 
it treacherous, because such displays can only 
t)ike f^aee in the absence and without the know- 
ledge of the persons exhibited ; as such exhibi- 
tkHM woald not oidy be uncalled for in their 
fNresenoe, but the mimick, il^c^ed upon, would 
iiot dare to comply* 

That exertion of talent which, inorder to be 
aafe, must depend on the ^ecresy of thgse who 
witneis it, beoauae, if known to the person^ on 
whom it ia exerted, it might caU forth in them 
pain and mortification, togetliuer with, lasting 
batredtothe mimick, if a womaayand personal 
chaatiliement to the <^feoder, if a num, cannot 
be beheld, on reflection, with aught bqt serious 
diaaiiprovaly by a re%iou9» oi^ even by a mere- 
ly metal iMttng. But whence is it that mosti 
U* notatt, persotis are more oflbtided and hurt 
at beioi; taken g^, as it is dalled, than by be- 
ing uiljii^tly spoken of, severely censured} or 
«ven 'Oibdiar the subjeea» of defamation t becaose 
snohistlMfWeakjHes of hmsnan nature, that it 
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^briok^ more from petsonal '«4dic^, &tt4frtitn 
what seems to call in qaestion our powers t<> 
j^ease, ia looks, voice, manner> and gesture, 
than firom any imtrated want of morals and con- 
duct Hence it is that mimicks, though often 
the most coufteif^ arc the mosi dreaded of <iom- 
iwnions ;'^nd thoc^h the most amusing oftt^ 
ftcquflintaMee ara the most distrusted and di^ 
liked also, and ^tA they are constdered ad the 
most formidable detractors in soeietf, becaui^e 
<me can scarcely help admitting thai Ihey ^hb 
the most entertaining. • * 

And if it be permitted to any one torejoioe 
in witnessing the administration of netributtye 
justice, it must be when notorious and uAspietr- 
ing mimicks are mimicked in th«r turn, and 
held up to the laughtcfr and the ridicule, whidi 
they have so often ciiifed forth on others. But, 
for this retribution to be complete, tt should 
be witnessed by the offenders themselves ; and 
th^n, perhaps, they too might be taught to re- 
member ihe precept which they had hitherto 
despised — '** Do unto others what yo» would 
that others should do unto you.'' If I should 
be asked whether I do not t)elieve, that mi- 
mickry may take place where there is neither 
general nor particular composition, I must an- 
swer, 3res ; because actors, singers, preachers, 
orators, are often mimicked in society, with 
t^om irnprofesiional mimi^ks^ can come n^i- 
th^rinto geuetal ;or-]pflWicit/fe^compfeth4oti-; 
(ut^e Case is difllibrent when the mimidkry Is 
employed on private im^v^dtiftl^'^' for thefn, I 
dc^oW '^inot, thkt the fmik!k^^mm1^9 power 
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OD purtieulir persons, and k asked so to em* 
ploy them from a desire to lower thero, end 
$€€ them lowered, existing in bimselfi or those 
who require him to exert bis talent for their 
amusement. 

It b a remarkable fact, that I have nevdr 
known a single mimick who, from soum de- 
lect in articulation, some peculiar tone of 
▼oice^ or some provmcial yet characteristic 
habit of speaking, was not liable to be mimick- 
ed even with more than common facility ; and 
I have been forcibly reminded, on such occa- 
sions, of the old proverb, " Those whose heads 
are made of glass should be careful how they 
throw stones." 

Before I quit this subject, I must venture to 
address some words of friendly admonition to 
the young of both sexes ; especially those in 
whom the tendency to satirize and ridicule is 
not easily kept within due bounds. 

A satirical detracting spirit is a worldly spi- 
rit ; and in nothing dc^ it show itself more 
than in the critical spirit with which some 
who go regularly to their place of worship, 
listen to what they hear there. 

Public performers of all descriptions may be 
.just objects of criticism to those who frequent 
public places ; and at public meetings of various 
lands, the speakers may be commented upon, 
if judged with candour, and with a willingness 
to approve, and a reluctate to condemn. But 
it is not whb a critical, spirit that we are to 
enter the house of worship. 

It is destraUOtWdovbtedly, thftt all teadiers 



Of tbe word 8ho»lA^e;aWe,tp «i^M.¥i«.voi«^ 
arid roaimwcalcu|^e44palli|ri?,^^iia)tteq^o, 
and graufy the ta^(e ; but there is ft gift ^ b«^ 
jondthei^ip v^uQ^* «a«ely,ita»,QfJ^^aKtfeH 
pietjr, and a :po?«r6r ;^ ut^erii^^ j^Oia. deep 
thioga^of Cod,'',^v^ tjH^ugb iih^A9 *• iwk- 
nefs, fear, aa^ trewbfc^gi'.' ai^lthpse.wbqi^Wr 
tet a place.of wwhb in^ prop^ fr^Q^ ef 
imnd| Vk not at the farmer, Imau^e tftoy 
become absorbed in the wUer ; per will: ^hi;^ 
t>^ disposed to congregate after tlie ^^hjurcb aer- 
i^e^ over^ ^d the raieathig,br<^6^vp, wkfe 
those who are of a fnockiag spiiit, end whq 
wife aa unworthy pleasure ia pQu^iog out the 
defects of the preachers while so«ieV thein, 
P?rhap^,-add offe^^^ fpiitticl^y J6 th^ iU'p 
fcU criticism. ^ ' . /. 

-, .This sort of miroickry, that of pfeacbps of 
"^:SOfP^I,> by far the^n^Q^^^jflTe^iMve^ for it 
m>t only IS castipg .lidicule upw My ^h^B^ 
but It showain what an iroprpper state^of aund 

WK ^^^. '^^ '^*''"* "^'^^ ^pparpntly, 
Vfiih their fellow-chnstians in religious duties ; 
and prates that they were marking for their 
prey the defects of pious teachers, afhom tl^ejr 
afterwards accosted, prpbably, with spewiw 
love and reyerepcej but. from who# they turn^ 
edaway witb a proud conaciousness Jj^Wr>ye|i 
they had learnt toplaif ihem^^ ^m>ymi^ 
tant moment, forthearausen^nl.cffirtl^Miaocl 
*°®g>^atificatiQn of th€(ir owpv^nityt ^^ ', 

JNor is this ^rejach^ry the worst part of tlie 
mimick's offence : even the least spiritual of 
public preac^hers, whatever be their denomina- 
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tioo^ d6 not use in ^mr church or ineetmg« 
hottie the Mune Itinguage as at ft dinnor^table ; 
and if ttothokJKng up to their hearers' view 
the terrors of ileath and judgment, their sub* 
jects are at least too serious and inipfHlant to 
be made the ojbgects of ridii^e. Therefore,' 
what does the mimidc ef preacUlrii dp t - He 
utters with mocking lips word^ which- relate 
to^ings which ou^t never to be named wi^ 
derision, by>eal or even ^eemtn^ christians. 
^ He uttei^ in a deriding i^irit what he knows 
was spok^ with the 4ioli€H ; and thereby of- 
fends, not only against the unc^hscious dbject 
of hid mtmickry, but against Him of whom the 
preacher p^obsJ^ spoke ; and what is stiff more 
culpable, the mimtck UHered wohl^wbich he, 
in his secret heart, perhaps, believed were 
taught' by HiH, the Holy one of Israeli !llow 
&eihiniickts either a believer, or be is not. 
if he does not believe, a preacher or teacher of 
the word of God is not more sacred in his eves 
than another man, nor are the words he sipeaks. 
But if he he a convmced christian, the case 
is otherwise, and it is certain he would resent 
being requested by any one to read a chapter 
in the bible or a prayer in a way so peculiar as 
to excite the laughter of his audience. Yet, 
what does the naimick do when he imitates 
preaehers 9 He puts serious, and perhaps scrip- 
tural^words into their mouths ; words, listened 
to not as the vehicle of holy thoughts, and 
awakeners to holy feelings, hut iu order to 
excite admiration of bis powers of roimtckry, 



luid, probably, biigbter at tba expeaae oC the 
nmnicl^iid. . -t .-.^ 

I'bese ezhibitioaamay sonietiiiie^ be emfh 
portraits aad ndt caricaturecf, but hawttf^oi^lb^ 
porU^tmaj beccfine a caricat«juw! avu^dftil 
feeling of mischievous pleaaaptrj may. eppie 
Qver t^e nptimick, he may exaggera^te? defects 
into ludicrous deformity, till bursts of laughter 
reward his e:(ertio^s, and the profanatioa is 
complete. 

This may rarely happen; but the circam« 
stances should never exist that make it possi* 
ble it ever should happen* The<principle» the 
practice, the example, are alike wrqng, and 
though those who are of a light and firivolouii 
turn of mind, may not bp more averse te 
mimick preachers than public men of any other 
description, the iteliever should consider deep- 
ly before he vields iQ the temptation, becat^e 
by such mimickry he not only does all he can 
to lower the {jord's devoted servants, and give 
those who hear them ludicrous associations 
with their ministry, hut. he also profanes the 
words which he professes to believe holy, and 
exposes himself to the disgraceful suspicion of 
^ being an infidel in his heart, and that his reli- 
* ' gious profession is mere worldly conformity. 

Caricaturists are next on my list of piac- 
tieal detractors ; but it is only one branch of 
caricature that deserves to be called, detrac- 
tion : namely, that of personal caricatures of 
public or private persons ; and this species of 
caricaturists is not higher in the scale of so- 
ciety than the mere ^»imick, and is perhaps 
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tM k^hster of ht greftler stiffering,, \thvi ef" 
forts be ever seen by the subject of 'tliem'; as 
ffc^is 110 dbtibt thiU orl the subji^ct of per* 
i^ohAl«|^Arance, aH persons are more alive to 
ttniWdter^hMi' and ridicule than on ahj oUier« 
Btt^tiMi oaridaiUrfM who eifiplojs his tklents 
not o«i' tW* i«[Wc5eff, bwt'lhe genus ; not ot) per- 
sonsy but things ^ not on fbbh, but follies' ; not 
cm 4he individuals -wbo stress m the extremes 
of fashion, but on the fashion itself; and thus 
endeavour " to • shoot Iblfy ^3 jt flics,*' these 
men ^f observing V**^^ ^^^ poweiftd pencils 
ha<re a right to be ranked ivith th^ moral sa- 
tift^ts in prose and poetry ^ of this and other 
ages, thoagti they may be a grade belo^ them, 
fi^me ^th^ caricaitures of tfare late Henry Bun- 
bury^ and those of Oruikshank of the present 
day; entitle thearti«its not onJy'W praise for 
ttieir gcfmes, butforitd afifplicatitin also. There 
is one caricature iVht<^h tells so much in spch 
a small space, and is; so completely the tnuU 
(wn in parvOy that I chnnot forbear to men- 
tion it. I know not who the artist was, but 
the ehgmving is a man in rags, liis hands in 
hi» empty pockets, hi^ face long and haggard^ 
his mouth making a 'ghastly attempt at a laugh, 
andtmdemeath is written " I have gained my 
sniir 

' I shall only ftetthef observe that those who 
caricature private ihdivi(]uals, and make their 
defects of face and person the subject of their 
satirical pencil, are even more unamiable and 
defective in benevolent feelings and principle, 
than the mimi^k; mi Om efi^cta are iar 



more lastingly injunoafl, «mcQ li 4mwiog i^ 
mainsy and can be shown to hundreds, but a 
piece of mimickry pan only be heard where 
the miQQick ha^i^p^ns to be present There is 
another reason why the mimick is less repre-> 
hensihle than the caricaturist, though his spirit 
is the same ; namely, that contortions <^ fitce 
and fonp, and particularly in speech, may be 
remembered and even entirely gott^ rid of, 
if judiciously pointed put ; and many persons, 
especially those whose deformities proceed 
either from afiectation or awkwardness, mi^t 
derive essential benefit from hearing and see- 
ii^ themselves miniicked* But, the power 
or the caricaturist Hes in exhibiting with in- 
creased ugliness personal and natural defects, 
which no human power can remove, and which, 
therefore, no benevolent being can take plea- 
sure in holding up to ridicule. Therefore, 
though the caricaturisi of individuals is second 
on my list of detractors, he is not behind any 
of them in his powers to wound ; but I must 
venture, however hopelessly, to suggest that 
it is a pity such talents as the caricaturist must 
possess, (or he could not draw caricatures,) 
^hould not be employed in holding up follies 
Ao the ridicule they deserve, and in general 
and not particular exhibitions. 

I have included, but I Jiope m^ unjustly, 
EPIGRAMMATISTS ou my Ust of dctractors, and 
with them it finishes. 

Epigram-writers, like caricaturists of per- 
sons, inflict more pain than the mimick, be- 
CtUJ9e tbw p9lfQnMP<^^ VO kiUng mi tran> 
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ferahU from one to another. Those who can 
speak severe things possess a dangerous gift, 
but those who can write them, oAe more dan- 
gerous still; and there is something so alluring 
in the talent of writing epigrams, both to those 
who write and those who read ihem, that no- 
thing but the most powerful of restrainmg mo- 
tives can stop the pen of the formed fron^ writh- 
ing, and the tongue of thelatter from applauding. 
Bon mots and epigrams are often well turn- 
ed compliments onf 7 ;* still, bitter sarcasm is 
the s6ul of gent:iine repartee and genuine epi- 
gram,f and (he latter is often the very essence 
of detraction if not of defamation. 

* Tfao fbllowirig elegant fioes, not generally known, iUoB- ^ 
trate this sort of epigram. ^ 

Epigram by a barrister qf the name qfMadan, handed up 
to a young lady who vas attending the Huntingdon At^ 
sizes. 

While petty <^nce8 and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing a heart ? 

You, fair one, will smile, and say, laws ! J drfy you-! 

Convinced that no peers can be suromonM to try yon ; 

Bui think not that specious pretence will secure ye; 

The muses and gr&cesjust mttkt vp a jury, 

^ i subjoin an epigram of the other class, as noone*^^ 
feelings can be injored by the insertion, since the objec^V 
of its satire have long bsen dead, and its amiable aujthor 
also. 

At an Annual Meeting held during many years, at the 
late. Sir Jphn and. tady MiHer's Villa, at Bath Eastdn, 
the latter instituted prizes for the best poetical contriboUtina, 
which were put anonymously into a vase, bearing the follow* 
ing inscription from Virgil :— ■ 

" J^octesatque dies patet atra janua DiUs.^ 
*' The gates of bell are open night and daf .^ 
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As the miod of the epigram-writer and the 
qaricatjuist are of the same sort, these talents 
are oill^n ppssessed by the same individuals^ 
and sometimes fatal is the possession to suc- 
cess in greater thipgs. The praise, acoompa^ 
nied^ apd perhaps excited, by fear of being 
the next. vi9tim,. which rewards the efforts of 
ibe( ejpglgramn^terii and c.aricaturists, elevaieSs 
them into a ds^igerous height in theii^ own es« 
jtiomtloD, and by giving them a sense of ability 
and power sufficient, to. gratify their vanity at 
the moment, tend/s to circumscribe thcar am- 
bition. Why shpuld they toil to| obtain fur^ 
ther , distinction, when, in the circles in which 
they move, they are looked up to as wits and 
^KtitM^? Theycanbtttbeadi;nii«d:; andthesalu- 
;tary wish to obtain excellence of ^ higher s0rt 
is ^consequently annihilated^ and <}iey go oti 
through Jife,,ffi(ip3^d-w>^ ^beir ^pparept snOt 
cess, openly applauded, but probably seci^t^f 
iefurc^,.ifad thin^ore. diiUki^d^ ' JMui ^ark 
theim as th^ incr^se in years I their d^t^ra^ik^ 
ing spirit .jgrowii^ gf-eater^ as their potwer tO 
jproveit becopes.kss, till at laft, Ijke thQ fmt 
ffj, ciVy, they ^caii only growl, where they 
coi^d formerlybitOp ; and the minds. which, if 
npi eariy tempted by the easii^ss and iD»f|ijeT 

M^r ! tbQ urn -manciep^tiinegj. 'tis ^idf . 
' Ifwd t!ie cotlccwa asHes'if thfe aetfd ; ' ' 

io thkie; the nMfideir c»r^«se moti^rtt dtijs, > 

, , ^I^Ufiidt 0^ day and o^^t fta lifeless layt^ • I • ■ 
i Leave not iiofinisUecl then, -Oie welUfovmed plan, 
' ' Coftfiplete the v^ork thy clafidic taster U%an ; ' ' 

M .' ; Andy -oh ! in fdtiifi^ eMthoa dtxtt town *eoi, 
. il^/iKimber ^xs^ 1q mi«^, a pUe and burn *em. 
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diat^nefisof tftieceas Menchittt on the effoMi of 
the inoment, ndgfat have proved a benefit and 
a blesmng to othm, fade away, and go out in 
nneomfMrtablenesa and slooiia, mourning over 
the oonaeiousneis that £e)r can neither amose 
nor hurt any longer ; and the satirical observa- 
tion) the ready maHi^, the active envy, ^d 
^^ jealous spite, which, working together fit 
their minds in youth, produced the phosphoric 
bHIHaiicy of the epigram and caricature-^6b- 
vert, al&sl ihtoa&rk, offensive^ increasing 
mass of malignant feelings, of the same nature 
as ih6se in former days, btit the shining va* 
pours Which they once product! are vanished 
for^lF^. 

It k pesdble to envy wits of this de8crii>tioli 
%hen they ate yeiing ; but if we ^ and heat 
them hi AcHr dectiy, the only ff^hrg ^hidl 
they can etdtd lift sah^ toy and v^nrimS c&ni^ 
passion. 

«'P<Mt d'ei^hei^iii nto iS!1^,>* 'uHaVe n6 
Q^i«iliv6fei, ihiigbtiMr,'^ Mid the MartHiioiieMr d^ 
6i§vign€ to the Cbuniesd de Giignin, in one ef 
h«r totters. Exc^ent advice! but if iC im 
ever given to an e|^igramtnitist, it was i^oha* 
biy given in vain ; and few persons have made 
Mote iehemies than the known writer df epi^ 
grams. 

Yet, there have been minds powei^ul and 
christian enough to forgive injuries of this kind, 
and I have pleasure in relating the following 
anecdote. It is in the field of epigram that 
academical students of poetical talents usually 
try their first strength ; and some of the best 
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?)igrams which I ever read were written by 
amb ridge scholarSi who have sinc^ distin- 
gMi:«hed themselves in the higher branches of 
literature.^^ A member of one of the colleges, 
who was well known for his Wit, and who, 
though no longer a student, was a resident at 
Cambridge, wrote an epigram on the late Bi- 
shop Watson, then residing there also, which 
was handed about and greatly admired. 

Soon after^ the epigram- writer, being desir- 
ous of obtaining a particular office in the Uni- 
versity, called to solicit the vote of the bishop. 
"What, SirT* exclaimed the prelate, "do you 
come to ask me to vote for you ? Answer me. 
Sir, did you not write a certain epigram V^ The 
poor wit blushed, stammered, and with difficulty 
confessed that he did. " Very well. Sir ; very 
well," returned the bishop ; " but it does not 
matter whether you did or not, I think you fit 
for the place ; you shall, therefore, have my 

It is gratifying to write, and it is pleasant, 
no doubt, to read a good epigram ; but most 

Sersons, I trust, had rather have acted like 
lishop Watson, on this occasion, thai^ have 
written like his satirist. 

I shall now say in recapiiulation, that kte- 
iNFLicTERs are practical detractors, and that I 
have made this noun out of a verb, " to inflict 
the eye upon a person," used by Dr. Parr. 

That EYE-iNFLicTERs scok the kindred 
glances of some near relative or intimate friend 
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and then convey ihe look of satirical meaning 
backwards and forwards from one eye to the 
other^ like a battledore and shuttlecock. 

That there is another species of detraction 
connected with eye-infliction, — that c^f shru^, 
winks, and sighs. 

That any person by thiis process can stamp 
a narrator of a story with the brand of false- 
hood, and what is this but detraction ? 

That MiMicssare guilty of both kinds of de- 
traction— detraction acted as well as spoken. 

That raimickry is sometimes, I own, no 
more than an imitation, and would not offend 
even its object ; but that this is mimickry on 
its good behaviour. 

That the caricaturist not of fools but of 
folly ranks only a grade below the satirists in 
prose and in verse, and that such a caricaturist 
was the late Sir Henry Bunbury, and is George 
Cruikshank. 

Lastly, that epigrammatists are even more 
pleasing detractors than caricaturists, and Tike 
them more wounding than mimicks or mimick- 
ry ; as epigrams, as well as caricatures, endure 
and may be handled about. 



CHAPTER XL 

ON THE VOCABUI.ARY OF DETRACTION. 

Having defined its various kinds, I shall 
now give what I call the Vocabulary of De- 
traction. 
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I have foond by experience how useful it is 
to watch the effect of the words we use on 
ourselves, and observe how much our feelingii 
are under the power even of otir own tones 
dnd language. I have been surprised to find 
how much the utterance of a severe word has 
increased my feeling of resentment towards 
offending individuals, and how entirely my 
anger has been subdued when I have ttninten-* 
tionally, perhapB, mentioned them soon after, 
]Q words and tones of compassion. 

If this be true, those who wish to live in 
amity with their neighbours and fellow-citi- 
zens, should be careful to avoid injurious lan- 
^age respecting them Bven in joke ; for it is 
impossible to feel proper respect and esteem 
for our associates, of whom we accustom ourr 
selves to speak with nicknames, or with any 
depreciating epithet; such epithets as arei 
found in the following list. 

The fellow, the old fellow, mother Such m 
6ne, and old mother Such a one, the old girl, 
the old maid, and that Mr. Such a one, or that 
man, or Miss Such a one, or that Tom ski and 
so, or Mary so and so, and that thingimy such 
^ one, thingumbob, or that what's the man*^ 
name, or that what's the woman's name t or 
the quiz, and other lowering expressions, 
which, whenever or by whomsoever uttered, 
ar6 ufft^ed, I venture to assert, ii the true 
spirit of detractionV It may be objected, that 
some of these expressions; especially the terms 
" mother such a one," at^d ** old mother sw^ 
a one," are too vulgar to be used by any one 
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la a deceot situation ia life ; but I have heard 
them from the lips of those who would iudig- 
nantly repel the charge of vulgarity ; but let 
their rank in society be ever so high, all per- 
sona who are under the influence of bad tem- 
per, and the wish to indulge in petty detraction, 
are, for the time being at least, reduced to the 
level of the vulgar, and liable to indulge in vul- 
gar phraseology. 

There is nothing absolutely vulgar in the 
use of the relative *' that " before a name ; but 
I know no word so applied more detracting 
and contemptuous. There is nothing defined 
in the idea which it gives ; it is only censure 
by implication ; still, I can conceive no surer 
•way of lowering the person spoken of, and at 
a very cheap rate, as it costs the person speak- 
ing no expenditure of wit, judgment, power of 
reasoning, or discrimination. It may also be 
considered as a throwing down of the satirical 
glEiuntlet, and as the provoker to detraction in 
others and a that before a name is almost as 
degrading as an alias ader it, except that the 
first is a sort of indistinct degradatii>n, and the 
other conveys a charge of specific delinquen- 
cy. " The fellow" also bespeaks a decided 
sense of superiority in the person speaking 
to the person spoken of: and though a wick- 
ed fellow, and a good-for-nothing fellow are 
terms of a more seriously calumniating in« 
ference, yet they are not so contemptuous as 
the simple expression of "the /c/iow," if 
spoken otherwise than in pleasantry ; and if 
one changes the " the" for the " that," a very 
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easy and common changOi language has scarce* 
Ij a combination of words more capable of 
giving a severe wound to a fellow-creature's 
respectability. << Ah I he is a sad chap ! and he 
is quite a quiz !" are two phrases much used in 
the grammar of detraction, and are common 
all over England, in the vulgar tongue, though 
neither « chap" nor «* quiz" are words in the 
dictionary. I know not the origin of either word 
from any good authority ; but, as calling a man 
A chap implies usually that he is but a sorry fel- 
low, I am indined to believe it is derived from 
the French word iehoppi, esciiped, meaning a 
man who has narrowly escaped hanging; ai^I 
tilink tin ickappe du diahlt is a French phras^ 
equivalent to our tcupt grace. A quiz, or a 
person of ludicroU8>attd particular appearakiee 
and manners, is a word of recent invention, 
«nd I should suppose that it k a jumble of 
queer wnAexquiSf or exquidte^ however, be 
lliat as it may, neither diap tior quiz, any mor^ 
tban quizzer or quizs^g, shoiidd have been 
tnenUoned here, had they not been, bey<»id m 
doubt, words of frecpent use in the mouths 
of detractors, and common weapons in the 
mean, useless, mischievous, unintellectual, 
heartless, and never-endmg warfare of detrao* 



I must new. add in recapitulationt that I 
have ipven the Vocabulary of Detmction, or 
words ^sed by detractors.; and tfiat I have found 
k mefttl to watch the efibct of my own words 
and tones oii fny$islf, in speaking of others. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ON SOMB OF TBE MOST PaOMlNENT SOBJECTS 
OF DETftACTION> AUTHOaGSSRS, BLUE^STOCK- 
. INOS, MEDICAL MEN» CONVERTS TO SERIOUS 
' RELIGION. 

Hating now described the di&reot classes 
of detractor^ mod their vocabulary^ I shall point 
out some of the most prominent objects of 
PETBACTfON ; and though all persons who venr 
tare from the safe circles of private life into 
pidilic competition, are liable to provoke envy 
and severity of observation, still, I believe 
that AUTHORESSES and rlue-stocxinos are 
amongst the most favourite subjects of detluc- 
fiott in the private circles in which they move* 
I i^all endeavour to pass as lightly as posalte 
over the foi^tter subject, as I feel I am treads 
ing en difficult and dangerous ground ; yet I 
most hazard a few observations!. 
' An authoress I am, and must remain so ; biit, 
usdike the fox in the fable, who having lott 
his tail endeavoured to persuade bis brother 
foxes to cut off theirs, on the false plea that he 
Bad found tbi^ lo^s a great convenience, I.must 
fiankly declare that had I known the pains 
and dangers which awaited me when I be^me 
a public autlKM^s, nothing but a Strang: sense 
of duty, or the positive want of bread, could 
have induced me to encounter tiem. 
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«* Never," said a highly-gifted though raig-- 
^ided French woman of rooumful celebrity, 
*' never had I the slightest intention of becom- 
ing an author. I perceived very'early in life, 
that a woman who gained this title lost a great 
deal more than she acquired ; men do not love 
her, and women criticise : if her works be bad, 
she is ridiculed, and not without reason ; if 
good, her right to them is disputed." I be- 
lieve what she has here statedi, to be a general 
rule, to which there are few exceptions. And 
what follows from the same enlightened mind, 
I would commend to the attention of those 
women of talents, who ds yfet, though sfrong- 
ly tempted, may not have ventured into the 
arena of public authorship. " Happy in hav- 
ing it in their power to improve their under- 
standing, women are not bound to communi- 
cate what they acquire ; what could they say 
that others do not know better than they ? 
Their sex and their duties keep them equally 
under a veil, where they more certainly find 
happiness than in the midst of the illusions 
which lead them to show themselves." Illa- 
sions indeed ! if the object of the female writer 
be to increase her social happiness ; for in no 
possible way can an increase of that be the re« 
suit of her authorship. 

If her object be to maintain the beloved re-* 
latibns dependent on her by the exertion of her 
pen, even then, though a sense of duty well fill- 
ed, ihay shed peac^ upon her pillow, she must 
work early and late, against her inclination as 
much as with it, and met all, gain only a lisird- 
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earned and usiuHj a acaiity mamtenaDce ; and 
if fame be canscioualy or uacooscioualy the end 
In view, she may find, as I have before observ- 
ed, that she has purchased it at the expense of 
peace. She has avowed a wish, and perhaps 
displiwed an ability, to obtain distinction, which 
have lifted her above the bounded sphere in 
which she moved ; ^nd neither the success nor 
the attempt are ever entirely forgotten or for- 

S'ven : and what degree of tame can make ei- 
er man or woman amends for any curtail- 
ment of the safe and tender aSection that ei^ists 
for t^em in the bosom of their family and the 
scenes of their youth t And have not many of 
both sexes, who have been called into public 
competidon, been made to feel that their 
wreaths are combined of thorns as well as lau- 
rels, and that when, they sought public distinc- 
tion, they endangered their private peace ? 

How admirab^ has that charming writer, 
Felicia Hemans, expressed the comparative 
emptiness of womaws fame especially, audits 
w&nt of power to confer happiness, m the 
conduduig lines of her €oruina at the cap 

PITOL. 

'* Ciaira*d of Rome, O ' art thou not 
Happy io that glorious lo^? 
Happier, happier fiir, than thou. 
With the laurel on thy brow. 
She that makes the hninble hearth 
Happy, but to one on earik.^ 

And a^n in her admirable Records of Wo- 
man, at the coDcluisiol^ of her H^m of Arc m 
Rh^iiDs:*-* 
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"^* Bought alone, by gifts beyond all price» "^ 

' T?he trusting hcarVs repose, the Paracliite, 
t)f home, with all its loves, doth fate alknr 
The crown of glory aoto woowr^s brow.^* 

But ifthe r^naale M^riter who tries to amase, 
^od hopes to insinuate soin^ serious moral 
truths through the medium of entertainment, 
be permitted to pass unavoided and unhated td 
tier grave, it is far otherwise with those who 
endeavour to teach others ; those who venture 
<o drag besetting sins into the light of day, to 
<;aU things hy the right name, to denominate 
ptrmitted wordly policy^ the spirit and prao 
iice of lyings and to point out in all their do* 
fermity the obliquities of temper, 
, The author, but more especially the author- 
^ess, who presumes to do this, must prepare 
to be disliked, cavilled at, and depreciated ; 
must be satisfied to be judged, without being 
^ven read through ; must submit to be mis- 
quoted and misrepresented; and be deeply 
thankful, if she can find consolation under the 
trial inflicted, in the ccmsciousness of having 
written from what she deemed the requiring^ 
of painful duty to her fellows-creatures, and that 
the labours which have given her such mingled 
feelings of satisfaction and suffering, have be* 
stowed unmixed pleas|ure on one whom she 
tenderly loved, and have also beguiled her 
chequered path of lifi^ of many a weary and 
many a dangerous hour. 

I know it may be said, that if the giver of 
all good has bestowed even on woman the 
power of writing, she is justitied in. exerting 
14 
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is : and if she modestly writes and pubfisbe^ 
anonymously, she may instruct and amuse 
without compromising her delicacy, or incur- 
ring the disadvantages of authorship ; but I fear 
that is not the case. Even to the dearest and 
nearest few who may be in her secret, a pub- 
lished, though anonymous authoress, appears 
often in an unpleasing as weH as a new light. 
It is as if she had assumed a novel and unbe- 
coming costume. ''And so you are turned 
authoress,^* will very likely be said to her 
with a sarcastic emphasis, while the poor con- 
spious culprit feels as if she had really commit- 
ted a crime. 

The abstract idea of an authoress in ancient 
days was a dirty, ill-dressed, ragged, snufTy- 
nosed woman, who could not perform any of 
the common and necessary duties of her sex ; 
could not or would not talk of common things ; 
and who earned upon her garments, her man- 
ner, and probably her fingers, the badge of au- 
thorship J And with the exception of the snuf- 
fy nose, the peculiar dress and manner, and 
the inky fingers, such still continues to be, 
amongst most men, and many women, the ab- 
stract idea of a female writer. And let it con- 
tinue so ! they have a pleasure in indulging it, 
and those ] 

" Who are convincM against their will. 
Are of the same opinion still.** 

But even amongst the candid and the liberal 
of both sexes, and even in a metropolis, 
wWch may be called the earthly paradise of 
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Bu^ors and authoresses, sinccMn its beat cir- 
cles, it is a name by which it is a honour, and 
not a disgrace, to be known, and is the sures.t 
passport also into some of its highest ^nd most 
intellectual assemblies, even there, I believe^ 
that the very highest praise which could be 
given to a female writer would be, *^ she is re- 
ally an agreeable woman, and I never should 
have guessed she was an authoress." 

But I have lingered too long on this nearly 
to me forbidden ground* And I shall on!/ 
add that, in my humble opinion, the result of 
long and oflen bitter experience, not only the 
authoress but the author, whose chief and dear- 
^t aim in writing is to call the attention df 
those in whom they are interested, to the con- 
templation of the most important topics, would 
do well not to reside in the busy haunts of men. 
The assumption of the power to teach can only 
be foi^iven and admitted, while the pretender 
is personally unknown or living in retirement 
The oracles delivered at Delphos would nothave 
been acted upon as such at Rome, had not they 
been delivered from a neighbouring tripod, 
and from a native priest ; and this the Romans, 
who knew the human heart, were ftdly aware 
of: << familiarity breeds contempt," is a pro-, 
verb founded on the experience of ages. Ge* 
nerally speaking, the inhabitants of mountain- 
ous countries see nothing to admire in those 
gcenea- which persons at a distance go many a 
mile to gaze upon ; and I believe that, without 
being actuated by the envy and dislike occa- 
sioned by. the sense of assumed superiority, 
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the near relations and familiar friends of ao^ 
^ors may consctentioiisly see nothing to ad- 
mire in them of their works, maj wonder to 
find that they are courted by others, and that 
their writing are received with approbation hy 
ih/b public. But there is one consolation and one* 
i^tiraulus to conttniied though appiirently vaim 
exertion ^ namely, the hope that when the hand 
that held the warning pen is cold, and the anxious 
heart can t>eat no more, the pages of instrnc- 
tion which are now despised, Where the wntef» 
were most desirous that they should be kindly 
Itpprectated, will then be perused with mere 
indulgent attention ; that the infirmities;, and 
perhaps disagreeableness of the writers, will 
be pardoned and forgotten, when they can of-* 
jfend no more ; and that if their pages eonltain' 
religious or moral truth, hf which the reader 
could be taught and amended, their ^i^ o^ 
heatrt, which led them to resist it before, Wit I 
theii be softened hfito admission of it ; ^e good 
v^hich the departed writer^ in their Ufb-ttme' 
vainly wished to do, wtU at letig^ be done;; 
and men, however they might be despisetf in^ 
tfieir fives, after death they may be deemed 
worthy of grateful respect, and their memo*^ 
ries be loved and honoured. ' 

I am now going to plead the cause of that 
calnmniated body of women, yclept blue- 
stockings. 

Th^ published authoress is a notorious of^ 
fender, and must take the consequences of her 
daring ; but the mere blue-stocking seems to^ 
xne a respectable, rational, and innocent -pe^r- 
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SCO, who often suffers for erroneously-imput- 
ed guilt, being mistaken for what she is not ; 
namely, an authoress. The two things are, 
originally, wholly distinct ; but, though the 
authoress is not a blue-stoclsing, it is possible 
that the blue-stocking may become an author- 
ess ; just as a soficitor, though not originally 
a barrister, may, if he chooses, hecomo one in 
the end. 

I shall now give as true a history of bluo 
stockingism as my scanty means will furnish. 

About the year 1784 and 86, some ladies 
and gentlemen of ranlc, fashion, and- literary 
taste, agreed to assemble at each other's houses, 
for the purposes of rational conversation ; and 
at these parties, persons of every descrip- 
tion of genius were kindly welcomed. I have 
been frequently told, from what appeared to 
me good authority, that the society owed its 
peculiar name to the homely dress of one of 
Uie visiters; namely, that highly-gided, but 
eccenTric being, James Barry, Professor of 
Fainting to the Royal Academy, who was at 
that time employed on his admirable pictures 
in the groat room of the Adelphi, and used to 
go to this assembly of the high-born and the 
intellectual, in the same dress in which he 
painted ; in short, he appeared there in his 
worsted blue stockings.* 

It so happened, that when a foreigner of 
rank| who was only just arrived in London, 



« It ii Alto said, that Dr. SiiUmgAfijBtf DOtBanyl wm 
<the came of this appellation. 

14* 
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lefused to accompany a friend to one of iherr 
parties, on the plea of being in hb travelling' 
deshabille, ^ gentleman replied, *'* Qh ! wer 
nerer mind dress on these occasions ; you may 
6ome in has-hUusy or Mue-stockingty^ allud* 
ing to the uscNd undress of Bsyrry : the foreign- 
er, fancying that bug-bleus were part of the ne- 
cessary costume, called the meeting ever after, 
the bas-'bleu society. 

The ladies and gentlemen, of whom it was 
composed, were not all authors andauthoress* 
es, but they were fond of literature and lite- 
fary company, and had the ^ood sense to en- 
deavour to collect together the distinguished 
in all arts and sciences, without regvd to^tlvcir 
condition in life. 

On these occasions, that awful ugly 6img, a 
lEurge circle in an English dra#ing-room, ex- 
kibiling, as it usually does, the men sitting to- 
gether on one side of the room, and the wo- 
men on the other, was wisely broken into 
gi-oups of various sizes ; nor, in London meet- 
mgs for the purpose of cotiversation, has it 
ever been resumed. It is only in provincii^ 
circles that this remnant of barbarism is stilt 
suffered to exist ; awing the timid into inter' 
course with thetr nett neighbour only, en- 
couraging the supercilious man to talk chiefly 
to the male friend next him, and enabling 
the indolent to indulge id the same practice, 
though from a different motive. A lady <^the 
name of Vesey was the original promoter of 
Ihia suc^esi^l attempt to put down the am- 
versid practice of card-playing, by the tntro- 
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duction of conversation parties ; and she was 
assisted in her efforts by the widow of Admiral 
Boscawen, and by the celebrated Elizabeth 
Mootfl^u, the writer of an essay on Shakspeare, 
and of a collection of letters, distinguished for 
their wit and eleffance^ This benevolent lady 
was equally well-known as the giver of a din- 
ner, every May-day^ in the garden belonging 
to her house in Portman-square, to all the 
chimney-sweepers in London. These ladies 
met alternately at each other's houses ; and 
amongst their visiters were Lord Lyttleton, 
Horace Walpole, and other celebrated men of 
the day ; and amongst the female writers, who 
were then already known to fame, were Eliza- 
beth Carter, the translator of Epictetus, and 
the admirable Hannah More, from wlj^ose 
poem, called tbe Bas-bleu, pubhshed in the 
year 1786, I shaH give some extracts, which 
' will be more to the purpose than any thing I 
can say. 

My readers wtH see that the advertisement 
to it, though it enters into no detail, rather 
confirms than .contradicts my account of the 
origin of the name bas-blen. 

This production is only a jeu cPesprit, a 
pleasantry of the moment ; but its writer, even 
then, had breathed some, strains of Zion ; and 
in her poem on Sensibility had given rules for 
the government of tbe temper and tbe tongue, 
which, if acted upon, wouki prove not only a 
benefit but a blessing to social intercourse. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

<< The following trifle owes 'its birth and 
imnie*to^the mistake of a foreigner of distinc- 
tion, who gave the literal appellation of the 
Bas-bleu to a smalt party of friends, who had 
been sometimes called, by way of pleasantry, 
the Blue-stockings.'' 

THE BAS-BLEU. . 

" Visit '. of verse the judge and friend. 
Awhile my idle strain attend : 
Not with the days of early Greece, 
Y Bean to ope my slender piece ; 
The rare Symposium to proclaim, 
Which crownM th* Athenians' social name \ 
Or how Asiwsia's parties shone, 
The first bas-bleu at Athens known. 
' Nor need I stop my tale to show, » . 
At least to readers snch as you, 
How all that Rome esteemed polife, 
Snpp*d with Lucullus every night/' 

** Long was society oVr-run 
By Whist, that desolating Hun; 
Long did Quadrille despotic sit, 
That Vandal of colloqwal wit ; 
And conversatioii^it setting light 
Lay halfobficurM in Gothic -nigiilt; 
Till Leo*8 triple crown to you, 
Boscawen sage, bright Montagu, 
divided, fell ; — your cares in haste 
Rescued the ravaged realms of taste ; 
And Littleton's accomplished name. 
And witty PuUeney shar'd the fame; 
The men, not bound by pedant rales. 
Nor ladies prlcini«et rimeules »* 
For poUsh^l Walpole show'd the way, 
How wits may be both learn'd and gay ; 
And Carter taught the female train. 
The deeply wise are never vain.'' 
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" We pan the plearares vut and varioas* 
Of routes, not «ociaI, but gregarious ; 
Aad, pleated, to gentler scenes retveat, 
Where oooversauoo holds her seat 
' Small were that wrt which woald insure 
The circlets boasted quadrature^! 
See Vesey^s plastic geniua make 
A circle every tgare take ; 
Nay, shapes and forms, which would defy' 
All science of geometry ; 
Isosceles, and parallel. 
Names, hard to speak, and hard to spell ! 
Th' enchantress wav*d her wand, and spoke ! 
Her potent wand the cikcli broke ; 
The social spirits hover round, 
And bless the liberated ground. 
Ask you what chamas this gift dispense ? 
'Tis the strong spell of oommoa sense. 
Away fcH ceremony flew. 
And with her bore ditraction too.'* 

** Here sober dotchesses are seen, 
Chaste wits, and critics Toid ti spleen; 
Physicians, frangbt with reid scieoce. 
And whigi and tones in alliance ; 
I'oets. fulfilling christian duties, 
Just hWyerSf reasonable beauties; 
Bisb6p8 wfa6 (iresch, aad peers wl^ pay» 
And countesses who seldom play ; 
Learned antiquaries, who, from College, 
Reject the rust, aiid bring Che knowl^^^ ; 
And, hear it, age, believe it, youth, — 
PoWmics, only seeking truth ; 
And travellers of that rare tribe, 
IVhoVe seen the countries they describe; 
Ladies who point, nor think me partial, 
An epigram as well as Martial ; 
Yet, in all female worth succeed. 
As well as those who cannot read." 

«* Hail, conversation, soothing power. 
Sweet coddess of the social hour ! 
Not with more beart*felt warmth, at least. 
Does Leiius bend, thy true High-priest ; 
Than I, the lowest of thy train, 
These field-flowers bring to deck thy fane; 
Rise, incense pure from fragrant tea, 
Delicious incense, worthy iSee ! 
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Hail, conversatioo, heav'oly fair, 
' Thou bliss of life, and balm of care ! 
Call forth the long forgotten knowledge, 
Of school, of (ravel, wad of college ! 
For thee, best solace of his toil ! 
The sage consumes his midnight oil ; 
And keeps late vigHs, to produce > 
Materials for thy future use. 
If none behold, ah ! wherefore fair ? 
Ah ! wherefore wise, if none must hear? 
Our intellectual ore must shine, 
Not slumber, idly, in the mine. 
Let education's moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; 
Let taste her cunoos touchstone hold. 
To try if standard be the geld ; 
But *tis th;^ commerce, conversation, 
Must give it use by circulation ; 
That noblest commerce of mankind. 
Whose precious merchandize is mind !"> 

By the foregoing facts it appears indisputa* 
ble, that formerly, men as well «s women were 
known by the name of blue stockings, that the 
appellation was given to all who frequented 
the blue-stocking party, and that this party 
was formed of certain individuals who met for 
the purpose of rational conversation* There- 

• I believe that the writer of the above is now the only 
survivor of the original blue-stockings; but the dowager 
Countess of C— and O— , who is still living, was one of 
the occasional visiters. This lady stiH retains the k> e of 
conversation-parties n^hich she then imbibed, and has al* 
ways had power to assemble at her house the first-rates of 
the present day, for the same purpose as led those of past 
days to the house« of the ladies mentioned above. 

Dr. Johnson was dead before this regular bhie-stock* 
ing oarty was formed ; but Lady C — used to see him at 
the house of her mother, the Viscountess Galway, and 
at Lady Lucan's; and one day, when the latter was flat- 
ter'mg him, he said, ** Madam, yon are not only swaet, b«iC 
iusdmisV 
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fore it Daay be fairly assumed, that men and 
. women who meet in these days for the same 
purpose are equally entitled to the name of 
blue-6tockingS| and they alone; though the epi- 
thet blue is now exclusively, and therefore erro- 
neously, confined to some individuals amongst 
women. We also know that in former days, 
the term designated some of the most distill* 
guished and enlightened men and women of 
the time ; but of what description of persons 
are the females of the present day who are 
called the blue-stockings 1 Like their prede- 
cessors they are women who improve their 
minds, by the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
as well as, or instead of, showy accomplish- 
ments, and who are wiUing, when occasion 
serves, to join in discussing useful subjects, 
modestly desirous to bring their minds into 
collision with those of the wiser sex, that they 
may profit by their remarks, on what has en- 
gaged their own attention ; and by this means 
improve even the hours which are appropriated 
to social intercourse. Surely, no rational wo- 
man ought to be averse to resemble the ori- 
ginal of such a portrait as this. Tet I have 
heard women who in acquirements are what I 
have described, (and I may add abundantly 
learned at the same time in every household 
and domestic duty,) exclaim, with eagerness 
and alann, ** Oh ! indeed I am not a blue, I 
ctmnot bear blues.^^ 

They must, however, have been conscious 
of having studied the learned languages, che- 
nustry, anatomy, and other things, with lauda- 
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ble persevemnce ! and if this be oot blue-stock- 
iagism, there is oo suqh thing in existence 1 
mischievous disingenuousness 1 for it not only 
seems to throw a stigma on cultivation of the 
mind in their own sex, but it has moreover a 
lendency to deprive many individuals of the 
otbor, of the necessary stimulus to cultivate 
theirs ; for if they were fully aware how much, 
and how well, the women of the present day 
are educated, some men would feel a salutary 
fear of beiqg excelled in necessary k^nowledge, 
and, finding it impossible to keep down the 
evident intellectual improvement of women, 
they would see the. necessity of improving 
themselves, in order to retain their own pro- 
per superiority. - But never yet were disio- 
l^enuousness and concealment fraught with 
ai^ht but mischief; clandestine any thing is 
bad, even clandestine knowledge. A gratui- 
tous display of learning and literature is ofien- 
sive even in men, and much more. so in wo- 
men ; but to deny the possession of them is in 
a moral sense far worse, as it involves the guilt 
of little lying and trumpery deception. 

But perhaps the objects of my censure might 
reply» that the term 6/ue, in the present day, 
means something so disagreeable, so disliked 
by women, and so sneered at by men, that it 
is impossible to have moral courage enough to 
incur the obloquy of being a blue. What the 
French call a pricieusCf and the English a 
pedant, is in diese days, I suspect, called a 
blue ; therefore, a hlue^ erroneously so named, 
is a woman that uses long wprds uttered in a 
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conceited manner ; ^o talka of Greek qoaAftit 
ties and Latin derivations, if »hp happens to 
^ be a schokur ; who volunteers.her little or gveat 
knowledge in company at all times ; wlu> is 
more eager to talk than to listen ; and is, in 
short, a woman of dUplay. , 

I consider a blue as a very didferent charac^ 
ter ; and I must add, that I think it incombeal 
on all those women who are really blue-stocky 
ings^ to dare to be themselves^ and to shpw by 
jointng seasonably and modestly in intellectual 
converse, that alt females of cultivated minds 
are not pedants or prfy:it!uses, and that they 
love information for its own sake, and not for 
the sake of display* 

It is undeniable, that if women cultivate 
their minds merely to show off in company, 
such knowledge must injure instead of bene- 
fiting its possessor^ and it confirms the opi- 
nion of the poet, 

" That a little learning- is a dangerous thing ; 

and as the shallow brook nakos the mosi noise, 
it proves not only that their learning is not 
deep, but that their intellect and judgment are 
shallow also But as we are not to argue 
against the use of any thing, because it is lia- 
ble to ahusef it would bo very unwise to say 
that women should not be well informed, bc^- 
cause learning may make some women pedan- 
tic* But I have more respect for wonun of 
display y than for women of real acquirements, 
who, Arom the terror of being called Blues, 
deny their right to be deemed no. Troth an4 
16 
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ingenaousneais are ttie best of all charms->« 
charms which* no blue-stockingism can give, 
and it ought not to be allowed to take them 
awaj. A thing is either right or wrong ; if 
wrong, it is to be avoided ; if right, we are to 
do it, regardless of consequences. If it be 
proper for women to have fuH rather than 
empty minds, they should have moral courage 
enough to bear the ridicule attending it. They 
should not resemble the footman, who told his 
master he did not mind lying for his service, 
but that it hurt his conscience to hefounri ouU 

Besides, by writhing under the name or 
Blue, they keep up in its full force the detract- 
ing spirit^ which has a pleasure in thus arfnoy* 
ing them. If, on the feontrary, they reply, 
" I dm a blue-stocking, if to love knowledge 
better than ignorance entitles mo to the name,"^ 
the petty assauher, be it man or woman, will 
soon lay down the weapon that is powerless to 
wound. 

To call the seriously religious, saints, and 
the well*infbrmed an[H>ngst women. Blues, are 
amongst the most intentionally offensive and 
malicious assaults of the utterers of detraction ; 
and to reply with nfieekness, pleased rather 
than affronted, when the name is bestowed 
either on one's self or one's friends, is the only 
way in which this unworthy spite can be suc- 
cessfully disarmed, and superiority in mind 
and advancement towards christian perfection 
be most powerfully evinced. 

I have endeavoured to show in the foregoing 
observations, that blue stockings, according to 
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iny sense of the term, suffer full as inuob from 
the cowardice and disingenuousness of each 
other, as from the prejudices of men, with re- 
gard to female acquirements. 

But now that knowledge of all kinds, and ia 
all ranks, is becoming daily more general ; now 
that *' the schoolmaster is in the field," and 
that " the march of intellect" is increasing in 
its rapidity, the subjects of my complaints will 
necessarily be removed. Men will grow.mor^ 
liberal as they become more enlightened; sure 
of their own increaning knowledge, tliey will 
not be afraid of finding rivals in tho other sex; 
they will even learn to, believO) that it is not 
necessary for women to be ignorant, in order 
to make them continue good wives and mo- 
thers, but admit that some knowledge of lan« 
guages, literature, and science, may enable 
them to be of great service in the education of 
their children ; and though I, prohably^ ,sbaU 
never live to see it, the time may arrive, when 
women may not only become pleased to be de« 
nominated blue-stockbgs, but the exclusivje- 
ness of the term itself will be lost in the uni- 
versality of female claim-' to the possession of 
mental cultivation ; and then, I humbly trust, 
that as it is from emptiness of mind in both 
sexes that gossip and tittle-tattle become the 
usual resources when they meet together in 
social intercourse, fulness of mind, by making 
a power of intellectual conversation common 
to all, will have, as I before observed, the 
beneficial result of weakening, if not of entirely 
removing, the practice of detraction. 
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There is another class in society peculiarly 
fiable to the assaults of the detector. I mean 
that most useful and necessary body, medical 
MtM . To detract from the professional know- 
ledge of a physician and the skill of a surgeon^ 
to declare in company that they are incompe- 
tent to fulfil the duties which they have taken 
upon themselves, is detraction of the most mis- 
efaierous nature, as it may deprive them of the 
means of gaining a livelihood ; such nnnous 
assertions, therefore, should never be made^ 
miless persons so spoken of have been proved 
fatally deficient in medical and surgical lAiilHy. 

It is not on this person's suspicion, or that 
person's assertion, that we are to be guided in 
Judging of medic&l men, because the individu- 
als so speaking are, probably, incompetent to 
form tin opinion on the subject. 

Women, as they are more particularly caHed 
tipon to watch over the bed of sickness, and 
perform the nurse's part, shoiild be especially 
Dti tfiehr guard on these occasions, iedt they 
ftn into detraction, and be indiscreet in their 
censure of the medical attendant. But women 
are too apt to feel, in the surgeon or physician, 
a confidence without bounds, or a 'distrust 
equally unrestrained ; however, with the first- 
I am not disposed to quarrel ; with the latter I 
am, as I am convinced that the former may of- 
ten do good, and the latter must be the means 
of positive harm. I am convinced that if the 
patient and the patient's fViends have no con- 
fidence in his skill, the medical man must be- 
come timid himself; he knows how much the 
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success of medical treatment depends on the 
disposition of the patient's mind at the time, 
and that a remedy which is not confided in is 
not likely to succeed. 

£very one has a right to call in fresh advice, 
when there is no amendment in the state of the 
patient ; but the medical character of the un* 
successful prescriber should not be talked 
aw'iyf and his want of success unmercifully 
attributed to want of medical skill. Who can 
know whether that recovery, which may 
crown the effort of the successor, has not been 
the slow yet sure result of the previous medi- 
cines, and that the success of the new treat- 
ment may not have been owing to .them ? Tet, 
with what uncharitable haste are medical at- 
tendants judged ! and in judging them, a de- 
gree of self-conceit is exhibited, not visible on 
other occasions. We never hear the truth of a 
lawyer's opinion canvassed and doubted in ge- 
neral society. And wherefore ? because both 
men and women know that they are ignorant 
of law, and the most conceited do not venture 
to tell a solicitor how he is to word his legal 
document, but wisely conclude that he knows 
what he has expended much money and time 
in learning. 

But how differently does every one act by 
medicai men ! even women think themselves 
authorised sometimes to oppose the will of the 
professional attendant, and seem to believe 
that medical knowled|;e, unlike all other, is 
the spontaneous acquifi|ition of the will^ aodl 
that tlie desire to possess it and the possession 
16* 
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are the same thing. , I never am so disagreea- 
ble in my own eyes, as when I have presumed 
to prescribe, apd never am so conscious of the 
presumption of ignoiance, as when I See men, 
but more of\en women, interfering in the sick 
chamber, regardless of the awful responsibility 
which they are incurring, and endangering, by, 
their self-confidence, the life of one who is, 
perhaps, the hope and joy of their heart. And 
if the belief in their superior judgment can 
lead the comparatively ignorant of both sex- 
es to interfere with the prescriptions of the 
physician or the surgeon, it is no wonder that 
professional ability should be so frequently the 
subject of detraction. Sometimes it may be 
carried so far as to incur a harsher name. If 
I assert that such a physician, or such a sur- 
geon, is not skilful in his profession, I should 
be lessening him generally in his nrtedical repu- 
tation ; but if I were to say that he had killed, 
or was killing, this or that individual, and that 
he would probably kill me, or my friend, if We 
were to employ him, then 1 should be guilty 
of defamation, and might be prosecuted for it ; 
but as it is an. understood agreement in socie- 
ty, that conversation .-Hioilld not be reptmted 
to the prejudice of the speakers, such prosecn- 
tions are rarely h<^ard of; and. in one point 
of vitw, it is wnU (hal th^^ taoit compact is so 
strictly k*.*pt, else actions for defamation would 
be painfully frequent. 

But, in another respect, it is not well. Pear 
of some kind is salutary, in keeping tpo^t indi- 
viduals in order ; and when (he best of ailfeara, 
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i\mX of' jttdgm^tit to come, is nnt dufHoient i6 
keep eren believers in proper bounds, fear bf 
the laH^ might check the utterance of defaming 
words, when better motives would not ; and 
one or two successful prosecutions for taking 
awaj professional reputation, would prove a. 
vestraint upon this unwarrantable evil-speak- 

wg- 

I have always beheld the medical profession 
with great respect, not only for the sak^ of one 
who is no more, and those near and dear to me, 
who yet survive to adorn it, nor for the sake 
of many of its professors to whom 1 am per- 
sonally attached, and by whom i have been 
greatly obliged ; but for the sake of the profes- 
sion itself: and as 1 think its members are not 
treated with due distinction in socitity, 1 am 
always pleased when they are elevated, by the 
fovour of the sovereign into a certain degree 
of rank, and thus rai>ed into more than equali- 
ty with many, who, while they profit by their 
skill, and pay it as they ought, still treat the 
medical attendant with a sort of supercilioui^ 
grat'iousnes.s, as if far below themselves in the 
grades of society. 

Yet, if the medical man has received a com- 
plete education, he has had advantages in hfe, 
which are rarely given to the sod» of opulent 
tradesmen. The physician, more especially, 
if his BecCanan principles do not tbtbid, be- 
comes a ^udem at the university, and takes 
his degreeihere, and, if his friends have ift- 
tereM, he is sent abroad under cireumstaiieds 
adva&tti^^us to bis foturs ptXHipeeis. BtK 
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withoat the exclusive privileges bestowed by 
an English UDiversity, the medical student has. 
still great advantages ; foreign universities, as. 
well as that of Edinburgh, are open to htm ; 
and if the student be true to himself, and pro- 
fits as he ought by his opportunities of virtuous 
knowledge, he returns to his native country, 
and takes up his abode there, not only as the 
accomplished practitioner, but the well-edu* 
cated gentleman ; and for what has he- thus^ 
travelled, read, and toiled ? Not to pass the 
rest^f his days in learned indolence, but to 
engage in the duties of a mont painfully 1abo-v 
rious profession; to have his time no longer 
his own, but subject to the often unwelcome 
reguirings of the poor as well as the rich ; he is 
liable to be forced to forego the pleasures of 
the social evening, to leave his bed at all tim6&» 
and pass the night in anxious attendance by 
the bed of the sufferer, and he often performs 
these trying duties for a pecuniary recompensoi 
very inadequate to his services ; not from an 
unwillingness m the person benefited to be« 
stow a sufficient reward, but simply from ina« 
bility : for the physician and the surgeon can- 
not choose the objects of their exertions ; they 
are, in that respect, like the Freres de la chiiritt; 
they have taken upon them the duties of their 
order, and they must obey the summons to be 
useful, whether the prince or the peasant be 
the subject of their benevolent calling But 
in a consciousness of that usefulness they have 
a^ great reward ; and where is the genend use* 
fubess to be oompared with that of the medi- 
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etl tMXk f If it be possible for excessive tetnpe*- 
raoee, united t<$ a good constitution, to nrnke 
the aid of the physician in time almost unne* 
eessary) it is impos^bte that casualties and ac- 
cidents should not continue to .happen, requir- 
idgthe aid and hand of the surgeon and t!ie 
oculist ; and should the land we live in be torn 
irkh internal convuteions ; should the now 
haughty rich become the humble poor ; stilly 
even amidst the wreck of comcherce, dnd all 
other professions, the surgical profession at 
leafiFt itiust survive and flourish . 

But it is not on account of this selfirii secu- 
rity that justly feeling practitioners may love 
«nd honour their profession, but for the sake 
of its dearer privileges ; for what privilege, save 
that of ent^tenin^ the darkened sou^ of our 
felbw-creatures, can equal the power <if beat'> 
ing sickness, of dieviating pain, of calming the 
agonies of anxious tenderness, and being re« 
edved, even by the depressed, with the smile 
4)f welcome 1 And should the men to whom 
ibese blessed privileges belong be treated with 
AU^t but respect, or received with supercili** 
OUB coldness \ I have enjoyed the affectionate 
pleasure, and respectful attention, with which 
^10 medical attendant is received in some fa- 
milies, and thought that it spoke much in fa- 
vour of both parties* But i do not like to see 
them received like their own medicines ; like 
something nauseous but necessary, and to be 
gone witlM^ut as long as possible. Nay, I be- 
lieve that it is politic in all persons to cultivate 
a benevolent feelmg towards their medical at- 
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tendftiits.. Ihe.9}ght of a welcome coimteiiiuii^l^^ 
ioea us good wheD we are in health ; anO^^ 
the attendant be considered as a friend as well 
as physician, his (^ascriptions will be more * 
like to have a good effect ; the state of the 
mind and temper have a great d^al to do> with 
that of our health, and the medical inan, the 
sight of whom excites the most kind sensattons 
in his patients, will, 1 am confident, be mp^t 
likely to cure them. > 

Yet, one thing more before I conclude these 
remarks, which it has been no little effort to 
me to hazard. 

I have ventured to censure those who allow 
themselves unguardedly to detract from the 
reputation of medical men ; and now venture 
to observe, how weak, how dangerous, it is for 
medical men to detract from the abilitf of 
each other, surely they ought to make com- 
tnon cause against the common enemy ; but I 
may add with truth, that amongst the moat 
respectable and distinguished of the profesaicmt 
this necessary forbearance is scrupulously ob- 
served, and they may be the subjects, but are 
not the utterers of this very reprehensible der 
traction. 

There is another class of persons particular- 
ly exposed to be the subjects of detraction; 
namely converts to what is called sbaiofis 
BELiGitiN ; — but, more especially thosQ who 
have leA the pleasures of the world, after a 
long and well known participation of them, 
and who, some of them in the prime of life, 
some in its middle stage^ and some in its d<tr 
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eiioe, kave separated themiekesr from general 
intercoarse lo w4lk in the more narrow way of 
chnstmn daiies. 

Il is possible, that those who have all their 
fives been secluded from the gay world, not 
only from inclination, but because they were 
educated out of it, may escape the tongue of 
detraction if they act consistently with their 
religious profession. But not so those labour- 
ers in the vineyard, who have been called into 
it only at the eleventh hour. In the reality of 
the call, none of the votaries of the world be- 
Heve, To interested motives, and probably 
of a degrading nature, the renunciation of the 
scenes of their former pleasures is atUributed, 
and the appellations of hypocrite and dissem- 
bler are lavished upon them, unless they are 
gently but more contemptuously still dismissed 
with the name of fanatic, enthusiast, and ma- 
niac. But though, in judging of what is called 
conversion, more ignorance of the human 
heart, especially of the heart under the influ- 
ence of spiritual motives, is^usually displayed, 
than on any other subjects, and ignorance 
evinced by detractors, not only of their vic- 
tim's creed, but often of the foundation of 
their own ; I think this sort of detraction more 
excusable than any other; because, in the first 
place, it is difficult to believe, that what we 
ourselves delight m, is not equally delightful 
to others, and those who are every day enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of public places, of the ball, 
of the concert, or of the card-party, find it. al- 
most impossible to admit, that life can be even 
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bearable without tW succemon of exeUti^ 
ments ; still less eao they b^ve^ that IhttM 
who have once enjoyed, can have been ind^* 
ed to resign them, from any conaideimtiQo of a 
pure and spiritual nature ; ^* because (they aay) 
^ delights of tbia world are positivt . and 
tagibiet and were, doubtlefis, given to us by a 
bountiful Creator to be eojoyed ; therefore, it 
is time eooi^b to tbink of aoother world, wild 
preparadbns for it, when age and its infirmi- 
ties have incafmcitated us from proiting bj 
them." But how should they understand wbak 
they have never experienced! the superior plea- 
sures whkh pursuits of a higher order bestow* 
Besides, they well know they htavei the mukt* 
tude with them, and they would therefore think 
it not only weak but presumptuous to go ceanler 
to the world at large;, and set themselves up «• 
wiser and holier than others are. Time waft 
when 1 was contented so to reasoik mysQlf; 
but, wheth^ from my own experience or iioi 
is immaterial, I suspect that these reasons are 
not the only ones for the severity and ii^ustioe 
with which persons of the world judge thoae 
who have, in a great measure, seceded from 
it. I think detractors, on this occasion, are 
(unconsciously, perhaps,) irritated into unkind 
ddubts and splenetic remarks, by this con- 
sideration : '' If these enthusiasts are rights 
how very wrong, are we /" If it be a duty in- 
cumbent on christians to improve instead of 
wasting the time, and to be strangers in the 
genoEi^ haunts of dissipatkm; and if, as may 
be posnble, these seceders from our cirdes 
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are really impelled bj honest; pious motives, 
they faave, in reality, a great advantage over 
us ; and if what the apostle James says be true, 
namely, that <*pure religion, and undefiled 
before God and the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in then* affliction, and 
to. keep ourselves unspotted from the world," 
then, in that first of all competitions — compe- 
tition for the favour of the Most High — they 
are, indeed, more likely to succeed than we 
are ; and instead of being the objects of our 
calumny, or our contemptuous pity, they might 
well be the objects of our envy. And doubt- 
less, a sort of unconscious envy, a jealous in- 
dignation, is at the bottom of the detraction of 
which I am now treating ; and, as the compe- 
tition is of the most awful and important kind, 
one should be more inclined to view, with 
christian forbearance and compassion, the de- 
traction amounting to slander, which the ad- 
vanced competition in the christian race pro- 
vokes firom those who, though they desire the 
crowiif cannot enter the lists to obtain it. 

But there is another sort of detractors, who 
are equally incUned to assault those who have 
entered on a reUgious course of life : I mean, 
that unhappy class of beings who, having tried 
to convince themselves that this life is all, re- 
gard with the bitterest contempt self-denying 
christians, and not only distrust their sincerity, 
but despise their understanding. It is my 
conviction that persons, even of this class, are 
operated upon and impelled to this detraction, 
by an undefined consciousness or fear, that the 
16 
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idea of another world, and of consequent re- 
sponsibility in this, are not *< cunningly devis- 
ed fables" of man's invention, and that, there- 
fore, those followers of the cross who dare to 
profess Christ before men, and endeavour to 
do his will according to their sense of his re- 
quirings, are more worthy of congratulation 
than revilings ; consequently, feeling that con- 
sistent christians are the most enviable of their 
fellow-creatures, they . hate and calumniate 
them the most. But consistent and really con- 
verted christians can be inclined to return 
only good for evil to those who thus pelt 
them, as it were, with stones, as they go on 
their road to Zion. , , 

They must remember* the spirit and the 
works of their blessed Lord, when speaking of 
his persecutors — " Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do !" and that spirit will 
enable them to return conscious contumely 
with prayer for the conversion of its utterer, 
and to endeavour to adorn their christian pro- 
fession with such meekness, such forbearance, 
such '' gentle offices of patient love," and so 
" to add to their faith chanty," proving also 
their faith so evidently by their works, that 
even the scoffer — nay, the infidel, may be led 
to exclaim in the language of King Agrippa, 
'' Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian !" 

Before I quit this subject, I must take notice 
of a common belief, that the professors of se- 
rious religion are gloomy and unsocial in their 
habits and nmnners, and that the path of reli- 
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gion is one of briers and thorns. In all reli- 
gious sects, there will be some few, no doubt, 
who, ni^turally of a gloomy and morose tem- 
per, jnay clothe their piety in unattractive 
austerity, and because physically depressed, 
may seem morally and religiously so. But I 
have rarely known any deep-rooted religious 
conviction attended with aught but unaffected 
comfort ; and were I to select an example of 
the most perfect happiness and of the roost * 
unvarying cheerfulness, I should seek and find 
it in a religious family ; I should begin my pic- 
ture with the assembling of the household in 
the morning for religious instruction and re- 
ligious purposes. I should follow its mem- 
bers through the active christian duties to the 
social meal, the evening circle, the amusing, 
instructive reading, by one or more persons 
present, the needle meanwhile plying its busy 
task for the purposes of charity or well motiv- 
ed economy, and these rational employments 
succeeded by a second assembling of the house- 
hold for religious duties, and all retiring to 
their respective rooms, full of thankfulness for 
the deeds of love they may have been enabled 
to perform in the day, for the innocent and ra- 
tional enjoyments of the social circle, and for 
the humble hope, the result of confiding faith, 
which cheers, them on their pillow, that they 
shaU abide under " the shadow of the Al- 
mighty" through the darkness of the night, 
and be permitted to see the light of another 
day, to resume the same occupations, plea- 
sures, and happiness. Instead of gloom, en- 
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nuf » and listlessnessi a day ao Pftased seeois 
only too quickly gono ; and uowe those days 
which are passed in the feverish excitement 
of dissipated pleasure, which are always fol- 
lowed by the lassitude of exhaustion, accompa- 
nied oflen by a sense of mortified vanity, un- 
successful competition, and disappointed feel- 
ings, its labours no doubt brought a blessing 
on them for their endeavours to bless, and the 
evening's enjoyments consisted of exertions 
which enliven without exhausting, and excite 
without producing consequent depression. 

Tl^ere are some other prominent objects, 
peculiarly exposed to detraction, which I must 
brieiSy mention; namely, fathers and mo- 
thers IH l,4W, BROTBF'RS' WIVCIS, 4.ND SIS- 
TERS' HUSBANPS. 

Family ties are often snares ; the greater 
blessings in life have their attendant evils ; 
weeds spring up by flowers. '* Every rose has 
its thorn," says the proverb, and when did 
proverbs speak falsely ? Compared with the fu& 
pages of moralists, they are as drops to gallons, 
hut they are rare and precious drops, like 
those of attar roses Pope, in his epistle to 
Addison, on his dialogue on medals, says that 
ambition 

M found it vain to trust 

The faithleM coluino, and the mooldering bast, 
CoQvinc'd she now contracts her vast design, 
And all her triumphs shrinks into a coin/* 

So wisdom, like ambition, as if unwilling to 
trust her choicest stores to voluminous writers, 
has consigned her most valuable dictums to 
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the narow compass of a proverb: and I follow 
up this eulogy by the well-known proverb of 
<*8tanders-by see mbst of the game ;" applying 
it to myself, thus : I am a tieless solitary iodi- 
vidual ; some ties I never possessed, and those 
which I had, are broken and gone ; therefore, 
as I am a lone^ widowed, childless, orphaned, 
being, I am on^y " a stander-by" at the game 
of the afl^tions, at which happiness is the 
stake ; consequently, as I muist be an unpre- 
judiced and iMiinterested judge of the ways in 
which it is played, and sometimes lo$t, it may 
not be impertinent for me to make known the 
results of my experience. And experience 
has convinced me, that it is almost impossible 
for those who take on themselves the respon- 
sible character of fathers and mothers in law, 
to escape the dangers attendant on it ; and 
chiefly, 'because -they arise from the best and 
tenderest feelings of the relatives of the for- 
mer connexion. It is not in nature, nor ought 
it to be, for these to regard the new ties with^ 
out watchful observation, mingled with jealous 
distrust ; and as bad feelings are never so en- 
snaring as when they steal on us in the shape 
of amiable ones, fathers and mothers in law are 
often commented upon with unjust severity. 
And though they require every allowance to 
be made for them on account of the difficulty 
of their situation, they are too often judeed 
' with the pertinacity of jealous feehng, rather 
Aan with the candour of dispassionate discri- 
mination ; and the peace of the living is some- 
times sacrificed to the iriiagined injuries of the 
16* 
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rigl|t8 of the <d««cl. No doubt it soipetimes 
happens, that the claims of the dead are forgot- 
ten ia those of the living, but I would urge oa 
the judges on this occasions^ the meces^ity of 
being on their guard against the deceitfulpess 
of their o^n hearts, lest thej fall inio the snare 
of requiring too much for the sake of those 
whom they have loved and lost. Let them 
remember that their desires, however unrea- 
sonable they may be, are hallowed in thw 
fiy es by the force of faithful affection ; and even 
their i^elfishness in such a cause assuipes the 
garb of a virtue. 

I have often listened with pain tp charges 
against fathers and mothers in law, and wished 
the aocusers could put themselves in the plcice 
of the accused, believing that, could they feel 
the difficulty of the situation, they would be 
forced to excuse, where they werd usually 
laager to condemn ; and would acknowledge 
that they had often been led into unreasona- 
ble expeptations, by the influence of peinfiil 
competition, the result of which was, as usual, 
unjust and ungenerous detraction. 

Brothers' wives 9xe often sufferers from 
much less excusaUe feelings in their judges ; 
for they arp commonly those of pef social jea- 
lousy md riviilsbip. TiH brothers many, their 
sisters are the drst objects in their aSectAons» 
.especially if the^r parents ai:e dead ; tberisfore) 
tb<9 flnarriage of a, bcot^er cannot be a pleasftpt 
ctrdiynstance to uosnacried sisters, and th&.dh 
I ^t of his oboioe is oon^e^ntly exposed ^Ao 
' very seveve criticiam ; besides, it is raoat pi^-^ 
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bable that the brother is coosiiiered as a para- 
gon of p^rfectioD, and nothiog of mortal mould 
can be deemed worthy of him.. 

Self'lov^ therefore, as well as tenacious af- 
fectioOfe exposes ibe poor wcife to UDindulgeal 
mid pifejudiced scrutiny, and its results, unjust 
detraction. Brothers are sometimes as jealpus 
of sisters' husbands, as sisters are of hrotheni^ 
M^ves, but not so fr^uently ; because men 
have the power of marrying when they choose, 
smd baviqg lost one object of love, can soon 
seek and obtain another. But this is not jthe 
case with swters if unmarried ; they may oot 
have an opportunity of replacing the beloved 
object by one dearer still, and therefore the 
pronoun ponesnve is at liberty to employ all 
its influence against their peace ; whispering, 
like the serpent at the ear of Eve, " this new 
sister has deprived us of our influence, and of 
the afifK^tions once exclusively ours ; that, how- 
ever, would not signify if she were worthy of 
our broUier, (or brothers ;) but to resign su<^ 
a treasure to one so inferior 1 oh ! it is intole- 
rable I" 

J^ters' Jjnusbandsare, like sisters' lovers, the 
fiiequftht* objects of detraction ( and they also 
liaye a strong tandency, trom. the influence of 
the ptontfun poss^sive^ to exalt their sisters' 
qualities, and depreciate those of their bro- 
thers in law, ai\d> formidable proof of the pow- 
er of /anyly eonoeit I it k not always that even 
tbe.oonvictjon./$f tbeif mster's happiness can 
subdue their belief of tboir imagined superiorit)^ 
to her husband, and put a stop to the utter- 
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ance of unkind detraction. Yet, surely these 
feeliogs ought to be struggled with, and con- 
quered; and the prevailing wish, v^en bro- 
thers and sisters are added to a family, should 
be, to receive them with affectionate good will, 
with a desire to bring their merits forward, 
and to* be kind to their virtues ; to consider 
them as objects to be held sacred fromndicule, 
because they are become the depositaries of 
the happiness of those whom they tenderly 
love; they should be welcomed as real iHends, 
not scrutinized as probable enemies ; arid never 
allowed to be, as they too frequently are, the 
favourite theme of detraction. 

Such uncandid judges should remember that 
they incur the risk of losing entirely the aflfec- 
tions which they so highly prize. 

The wife of- the brother, and the husband of 
the sister,«must be more beloved than they are ; 
and if either of them are conscious of being 
unjustly depreciated, they may impart their 
sense of injury to those who love them best ; 
and the consequ^ice will probably be, that 
they will become alienated from tibose who 
view with prejudice and dii^ke, the objects of 
their unqualified admiration. This, therefore, 
is one of the instances in which it would be 
policy as well as duty to abstain frwrn de- 
traction* 

I say in recapitulation here, 
Tha^ having enumerated the different classes 
of detractors and of detractions,' I mention 
* somepf those who are particularly the objects 
of detracting conversation. 
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That (he authoress must prepare to be hated, 
caviied at, and depreciated ; to be judged with- 
out bein^ read through ; and submit to be mis- 
quoted and misrepresented. 

That even if a woman publishes anonymous- 
ly, she must not expect to escape the disad- 
vantages of authorship ; — that she will appear 
even to the nearest and dearest few, in a new 
and unpleasing light. 

That the abstract idea of a female writer in 
former days was a dirty, ill-dressed, raggedy 
snufiy-nosed woman, who could not perform 
the most common and necessary duties of her 
sex. 

That even in the metropolis, the paradise of 
authoresses, as the name is a passport into th^ 
first circles, the highest praise probably thid; 
can be given to a female writer is, <' she is real- 
ly agreeable, and I could not have suspected 
her of being an authoress." 

That it is better for authors and authoresses 
who wish to benefit others by their works, 
not to live in the busy haunts of men. That 
the assumption of the power to teach can only 
be forgiven and admitted, if the teacher lives 
in retirement — that the Oracles of Delphos 
would not have been believed in and acted 
upon at Rome, had they been delivered at a 
neighbouring Tripod, and from a native priest- 
ess ; and that << familiarity breeds contempt,'' 
is a proverb founded on the experience of 
ages. 

That according to the origin of the Blue- 
stocking clbb, which I give in these pages, the 
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men and women who belonged to it were both 
called Blue-stockings. 

That women at that period did not as now, 
shrink from the title of Blue-stocking. That 
the women of the present day should rather 
confess that they are blues, than eagerly deny 
it ; as a blue-stocking means one who employs 
and improves her time, and that if she owned 
her right to the title, the petty assaulter, be he 
man or woman, would djcpjitji[g^wejStpo.n. AgJ30<M^ _ 
^Jie saw that kfia^at power to wound.^ 

That to detract from the skill of medical 
siEit, and make their supposed incompetence 
the theme of our conversation, is a most un- 
warrantable sort of detraction, and may be 
destruction to their prospects in life. That the 
persons so speaking are often not competent 
to form a judgment on the subjects on which 
they are so eager to decide. 

Th^t we never call the truth of a lawyer's 
opinion into question, and doubt and canvass 
it in society. \ 

That many, not contented with interfering 
with the prescriptions of the surgeon or phy- 
sician, accuse them of killing this or that per- 
son, and say that to call them in woiild be in- 
viting death. 

That such language is defamation, and might 
be prosecuted, but that there is a tacit agree- 
ment in what is called good society^ thsCt such 
conversations are confidential, and are not to be 
repeated to the injury of the utterer of them. 

That I have always beheld the medical pro- 
fession with great respect, not only 'for the 
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sake of near and dear relatives, but for its own. 
That, thinking its members are not treated 
with due distinction in society, I am always 
pleased when they are elevated by the favour 
of the sovereign, into a certain degree of rank, 
and thus lifted into more than equality with 
many who treat the medical attendant with a 
sort of supercilious graciousness, as if far below 
themselves in the grades of society. 

That, in truth, if the medical roan has re- 
ceived a complete education, he has had advan- 
tages in life rarely given to the sons of opulent 
tradesmen. 

That no privilege, save that of enlightening 
the darkened souls of our fellow-creatures, can 
equal that of healing sickness, alleviating pain, 
and of being received, even by the depressed, 
with a smile of wejcome. 

That it is politic in all persons to cultivate 
a benevolent feeling towards their medical at- 
tendant 

That it is weak and dangerous in medical 
men to detract from the abilities of each other j 
that they should make common cause against 
the common enemy ; and that the most respect- 
able men in the profession set an example of 
this forbearance. 

That those who have made a religious pro- 
fession are particularly exposed to detraction, 
whether they have left the pleasures of the 
world in the prime of their days, in middle 
life, or in its decline. 

That the reality of iheir call is doubted, and 
iQotivea attributed to them of a vile, degradiing 
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nature, aud they are called cants and hypo- 
crites, or fanatics, enthusiasts, or maniacs. 

That in judging of conversion, more igno- 
rance of the human heart is exhibited than in 
any thing else ; but, that this detraction is the 
most excusable of any. 

That it is excusable because it is difficult to 
believe, that what we ourselves delight in caa 
ever cease to delight others. 

That I suspect that detractors on these oc- 
casions are urritated into splenetic doubts and 
remarks, by this consideration, << If these en- 
thusiasts are right, how wrongs how very wrong, 
must we be !" 

That there is another set of men who are 
equally disposed to attack those who have en- 
tered on a religious course of life ; I mean those 
who have tried to convince themselves that 
this life is all, and who either distrust these 
self-denying christians' sincerity, or despise 
their understandings. 

That I believe this class of bdings are impel- 
led by a feeling of secret envy, as they can- 
not be quite sure that another world is one of 
<' the cunningly devised fables ;'^ therefore they 
feel that the followers of the cross of Christ 
will have a great advantage over them, if their 
creed be right, and that consequently, the con- 
sistent christian is of all beings the most to be 
envied, and therefore to be hated and calum- 
niated the most. 

That it is. a great error to believe that pro- 
fessors of serious religion are gloomy. That, 
on the contrary, the most perfect cheeriuhessy 
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e¥eiuie89 ofsptrit, and uDintJemijpted happiQassi 
is to be found in the christian familyi sooh as 
I have tried to describe. 

That fathers aiKl mothers in law, bfothera^ 
wives and sisteis' husbands, are ako prominent 
objects for detraction ; that the detractors from 
the first of these shoold be particuliffly on thehr 
guard against the decei^ulness of their owd 
hearts, because theii^detractidn springs probably 
from good and amiable motives ; and lastly, that 
the latter are under the dominion of ibeKaga 
which are less excusable, and which pdicy as 
wpli as principle should lead them to stmgglo 
with and subdue. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Off DEFAMATION. 

I Must now discuss the most painful part of 
mv subject ; namely, tha^ excess of detraotioa 
which becomes dk^amatioh. D^ikmatioii ig 
always detraction; but though the toaga^ 
which is re^y to detract, is well filled to da* 
fiime, still, detraction is not positively deftuna>* 
tion. 

It was against the nttevtrs of d^ttaetm 
amoumi^ to de&matioB, thai the punishment 
of stamding in a whit^ shek in the aisle or 
poith of a dhttrch, was mWaxiid by tiie ju0ti^ 
of ourimowidfa; and! when I fttaiooteod inta 
(^cMty, And hiird t^^fations^gQ^ri^ away, 
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I used to consider the abolition of this puDisb' 
ment as a national evil ; nay, I have sonietimes 
amused myself with imagining certain of our 
acquaiiittoces' standing in the aisle of their pa- 
rish church, in this well-deserred attire! and 
had I possessed the power of grouping with 
my pencil, many persons might have seen their 
faces peeping from under its degrading folds, 
who would have been unconscious that th^y 
deserved to figure there, though, for the slan- 
de rous frequenters of an ale-house, or inhabit- 
ants of a cottage, they would have judged it 
a proper punishment. But as sinners in robes 
were always more offensive to me than sinners 
in rags, and the slanderer of the drawing-room 
than that of the kitchen, (as ignorance may 
excuse the one but cannot the other,) I wrapt 
the white sheet in idea round the rich alone, 
and should have rejoiced to see my imagina- 
tions realized. But, as I have increased in 
years, I have learnt to make more allowance 
for the infirmities of others^ taught and hum- 
bled by a growing sense of my own ; and the 
white sheet, or, indeed, any punishments for 
ofiences which are common to us all as erring 
mortals,> I have ceased to feel any desire to see 
inflicted, even, as I humbly trust, on those who 
have calumniated myself. Still, I have not 
ceased to f^l a strong emotion of indignation 
whenever I hear de^mation uttered against 
friend or foe ; and alas! there are few persons 
Vfhfi have lived in the world, whether in pub- 
lic or in private life, without hearing their ac* 
quaintaqces^ mfde or f(^male, f^ccut^d of (aults 
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which, if proved, would have driven them 
from society, I have froquentlj heard accu- 
sations uttered, which made accusers responsi- 
ble to the power of the ]aw, and uttered toe 
with a degree of self-complacency, for the in^ 
genious malice with which the charge was 
worded, not only painful but appi^Kng to wit- 
ness. Which of my readers^ as well as myself, 
has not heard a lawyer accused of taking a 
bribe to lose a cause for his client! or a ^y- 
sician or surgeon accused of killing his patients, 
either by his system, his rashness, or his igno- 
rance t Which of us has not heard some per- 
sons accused of suppressing or forging a willt 
Who has not listened to the aspersions of the 
ikir fame of woman, for which ^e utmost ven- 
geance of the law coi^dd iidl have afforded the 
slightest recompesfse ? and this, too, in what is 
called good companjrl 

Far be it from me to |4ead for tiiose of my 
own sex, who, regardless of decorum, have 
been contented to be innocent, without being 
careful to appear so ; who have carried live)^ 
ness to th^ borders oF levity, and worn the 
semblance of errors, which they, in their^in- 
Hiost heart; tibhorred'; «uch mistaki&n womt^ft 
mCiBi be consent to Xtike the consequences' of 
^eir own actions, and, though their indiscre- 
tion does not at all excuse the slander atid 
backbiting of their accusers, stiH they must 
bend in humble resignation to the punishmeiit 
of which they are eoBscious. But I faa<ve known 
instances where the most correct conduct hae 
act preserved from defkmatioa. 
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I know, tbat t^ere have been men ai|d wo- 
laea too, who though supported by the con- 
dciouBiu^SB of innocence^ have yet pined, bro- 
Icen-hearted through life, bowed by a sense if 
iegmAsmn which they never deserved ; and 
Iiave sunk into an early grave, from the con- 
sequences of calumnies, spoken origina%, 
perhaps, in the orgiea of hacchanidian revelry, 
and repeated as much in wantonness as ma- 
lignity at the tea-table of the gossip. Alas ! 
i^a04iY)fortunate« mig^t have exclaimed with 
Ihe frogs in the faUe, when some wfintoo hoys 
Ihi^w atones into their pond, '' It may be aport 
t0 you, hot it is d^th to us*" 

Nay, I believe <)>at there are individuals 
lyremblingly alive to thQ opinion of othana wbo 
ore pmaerved from misery^ and prpv^pted 
jire» hidi^ tb^madvey in ohsciirky, merety 
by being allowed to remain uncf»naGi<^ Uy 
n^al vito motii^eii «V9n their be^t acti^ps. are 
WtM^uAed. Fer as the fomnanTibHlist ci^p l^n^ 
in safety in Ih^ mid9l<o( peril, oply whi)eU|} 
ndi^ m permitted to continue* «o those e^f^ 
«f wunerited oUoqny are presierved in pei^ 
amly aa long aa they a^e ignorant of ^beir 
laronf^ \ h^ inform the ealumniated) and aival^- 
idn tto deep^walker, and wretchedness ^lYf^ 
for life would probably be th^ fate of the «mi9, 
Bnd dislocated joints or death, of the other* 

My owm sex miwt hear with me, white/li^WLy 
iSbal though every man is debased in my fiyiiB 
when I hear him accuse a woman of any gross 
^ffeoee» and though I consider his attaek op 
defenceless femaWsaa mean and unmanly; yet? 
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I-am ^1 Illcwo^wou|^ed mkea I hoa^ Ibe 
tomgue of woman :husy with the faix^o of womao. 
and when the sGaodaloua story, is propagatea 
by a/e^a/e 8)anderer. ]\$ea would Qot dare 
to slander on^ fi^malo in the presence of ano- 
ther, if W9 were tni^ to ourselves ; if, instead 
of seeming to enjoy the odious tale, we were 
to declare ourselves degr^d^ at being supposed 
capabk of relishing it, and were to throw the 
if^eld of our candour and disbelief over the 
uaeottspious and probably innocent victim. 

No one, has a right to believe that any maa 
or woman deserves to be exiled from respecta- 
ble society, unless the proofs of guilt are too 
strong to be denied ; therefore, the propagators 
of unproved charges, ought to be deemed as 
infamous in one way, as those whom they ac- 
cuse can be in another ; and they are part^cu- 
]y unbecoming the soil voice of woman. . 

" What's female beauty but an air divine, 

Through wbieh Ihe mind's a H g«nti6 gntces ah ine V ' '■ 

says Dr. Young in his " Universal Passion," 
and if this be true, the woman, be she ever 
so beautiful, who resdjtly listens to a tale of 
scandal, and smiles on me propagators, forfeits 
that " air divine " of which the poet speaks, 
and loses her claim to those gentle graces ^' 
which bestow a iM^uty that time can never 
destroy, the beauty of the candid mind and 
benevolent heart, illuminating the countenance 
and giving charm to the conversation. Thte 
following extract from an American writer, 
from whose little work, " The Brief Examine 
17* 
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ef^^ 1 lutve deriiped amueefncnt, sod) I hope, 

SrdHy 18 w^l suited to fhii Mft>ject *<Itiroald 
e pftMing no deoefption on^ a yduof girl at 
school^ to tell her along i^th more fM&mn ex- 
hortatioDfli that the feelings and dispositiooft 
from whtch spring CQlumny rad backbitiDg 
would deform her face ; for what is thatbewii^ 
in the fismide face, which (leases aft beholdeift? 
It consists chiefly in the aspect dmt h i d ie a m 
good afiections. Every indication of candoBr, 
gentleness, and benignity, is a beanty ; oti fbei 
contrary, every featme or aspect of connie- 
nance that indicates pride, envy, or raaKgnity, 
is a deformity. Nor does it need proof, that 
in frequent instances the fh^e becomes at length 
the index of the passions whichone habitually 
harbours, whether they be of the benevolent 
or tlie malignant kind. Qne remark more, and 
no trifling one. There scarcely can be a more 
attractive feature in the character of a woman, 
than her veiling, ^or treating with sisterly can- 
dour, those petty blemishes from which she is 
bapmly exempt herself." 

When I began this work I had convinced 
myself that though dttraction was a common 
ifice, defamation was not ; but the experience 
even of the last year has convinced me that 
wherever the spirit of the world exists, not 
only that of detraction but of deformation exists 
also, and that though I may not be as much 
exposed to hear its breathings as 1 once was, 
Aqr are to be heard, and that where the de- 
tractor is, t|ie defamer is not far behind. Even 
idien, which is rarely the case, reports are nc^ 



jfMs^, slOi it l0oiN> dtity to simpeiia ouriieief 
of tlMfD, tHI to doobt Is no hm^er poMiblb/ 
i^) if trails why should I undertite the tm^ 
lMOCfmfiig«a»kof dpreadiRgthedHigraee? If I 
bare no personal ill- will towards the offisadefi. 
iMMtniotivo hut a We of^vil speaking ean 
mdiiee ine to do so? aad ifl hare, it isibe 
more necessary thai I should he sdent, lest i 
elioald he indcd^ng a feeUng of revenge^ Thft 
aothmref the Goveroraent of the Tongue fiv«i 
tiie epithet of lying to deftiination ; mdjnstfy^ 
bec^uise those who are eager to teH a tale ii 
scandal, are ready to heighten its ejects by the 
aid of BAvention, especially ifthe tale he af^tinst 
any one who has wounded their self-lbye^ 
moreoter, a charge, aClcNr Wng bmited abcait 
by seTeral tongues, ieereases in guilt and mh 
portanee so much, that the first utterer ef it 
woirid scarcely know it again. How unsati»* 
fiictoiy oHen is the evidence for the truth of a 
cakunnious report* <<Wlto teld thee this) 
ttid hew dost thou know it is true)^ " Ohl 
because such a one told me, and he had it freoi 
la^ so and so, and she knows the parties in^ 
mately.'!' Admirable authority I for if lady ao and 
ao knows the parties intimately, was she likely 
to gossip away their character I and if she was 
treacherous enough to malign her intimate as« 
aociates. I must have better evidence than that 
of so unprincipled a person, before I could be- 
lieve the scandal uttered. Yet it is on such 
evidence as the foregoing, that one finds nine 
calumnies out of ten are founded and propa- 
gated. 
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I have ^ren a specimen of the 4iidogue of 
talkers-over, and shown the |^ogre«s of cbtmcr 
^n, and though I shrink from the task, I shall 
venture to display in another dialogue the pro- 
gress of defamHtion.^ 

We will suppose the parties first assemUod 
to be the mai^ter ai^ mistress of the house/ 
their tvi^o daughters, a boy of thirteen — ^Iheir, 
•on, and myself, luncheon being almost con«, 
eluded, and the elder girl is showing me some 
fine priiits in the next room, but ais the door is 
open I hear all that passes. ** Hark;! there is 
« knock, my dear ! Ring the bell to have the 
luncheon taken away." *' Make baste, sis- 
ter!" cries one of the girls, lowering her voice,-. 
*^ for it is Mrs. Kappa^ and we must have more 
kmcheon for her if she sees it^ for she h^ such 
an appetite !" << Dear me, mamma," cries the 
other girly ^} she always contrives to come 'at 
our luncheon time, for she is so .stingy, she 
does irot^allDW herself any at home." <^ In- 
deed !" says, the papa. '^ Yes, I believe it is 
true," cri^ the mamma. By this time, the 
beU has rung, Uie luncheon is removed, and 
the visiter enters just as the mother has ex- 
pressed her joy that the table is cleared. " How 
are you, my de^r Mrs. Kappa," says the mis- 
tress of the house, <* glad to see you." " Pray 
sit down, my good fheod," says her husband, 

. * Though ignorant of the Greek language, I hare ven- 
tured to give the persons in my dialogues the names of the 
Greek alphabet, because I feared that if I put Mrs. or Mr. 
L — or D— , some persons might choose to fancy I menot 
some pffrticttlar individuals. 



om* ^ipch^P is ojoiy ju9^ gone." <^ I am sor- 
ry you did not com^ soooery'' says the wifo. 
**yoq are very good," replies Mrs, Kappas 
" b^t I rarely eat luncheoii." " But, perhaps, 
ypu will take something, a piece of cake, and 
a glass of wine." " Oh ! no, thank you," she 
replies faintly, o^eaniog to be pressed, but her 
Qo is suffered to pass for what it was not mea^it 
to be, a negative ; and the parties sit down, all 
biui the master of the house, who leaps against 
tibe chimney-piece, with onebaad mhis waist- 
coat pocket, .swinging himself backwards and 
fopvards, and the elder daughter and myself 
who are now tqrning over a portfoUp on the 
table* " Well, Mrs* Kappa,*' s^s the mast^ 
of the bouse» *i is there ai^y news stirripg ?" 
^* Tes, al gcio^ deal, but then U may not^^ 
trvie.^' " No matter, what is it ?*' <^ TheVaay 
young Zeta is gone off in debt, and jbas mnb^ 
'iM9 father to a oonsiderablQ amount T^ '* Thit 
wai to be expected from his bring ing up." 
^^ Yes, cetliunly,^^ In ibis opiDLDa aFJ join, 
and there in a ctiorus of '^^ parents ihat i^poil 
their children must rake the consequences,^* 
At this moment a Major Mu is announced, 
and aAer ibe usual camplimentSj ihc Major 
says, " WjbII, have yon honrd the news ?■' 
" Yes,'' says the elder girl, '' if you mean that 
young Zeta is gone oOl" ''Oh I he is goDo 
quiu oftj ii he, and not tiiken V^ replies tho 
Major, " What do you meaa V " Why, thoy 
say he has committee] a forge ry*" " Very 
likely t but are you sure of it 1" " Ob 1 oo> not 
Fore : nay, 1 believe it v as only said Ih^t i^onrm 
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I have pitied poor Uiiy Pi V' <^ Oli I*' eviei tfa« 
Major, << she had her con$ol<sti0ti$ /" putting 
hi» hand to his month as if drmllmgk 

<< O ! fye !" cries Lt^y Lambda, giviirg biai 
a ttpr&ping pat, in whieh there was much en^ 
couragement ; << thvs is soa&dat^ and I hale 
scandaL^ << But is it not scandal,^ says one 
of the party, «< to talk of this mania^e at all i" 
<* Pershaps so," replies Lady Laop^dai *^ but 
they talk maeh worse seandal, I ttssare yon." 
*< Indeed," cries the ea^er Kappa, drawing her 
chair closer to Lady Lambda, ** and they do 

ear ^ " What !" eagerly exclaim both The 

ladies. " That when Miss Sigma was slaying 
afthe house, Lady Pi missed a gown and some 
fine lace out^of her wardrobe ; and one of the 
aervants was suspected of having stolen theoa. 
But one day, when Lady Pi was confined to 
her jTQom, and Miss Sigma was to have the 
cariage to carry her to a party, Lady Pi, who 
had l>een carried to the window for air, saw 
Miss Sigma get into the carriage in the very 

gown which she missod, and, as she believed, 
er own lace on her collerette !" " Really ! 
what impudence !" '< But," observed one of 
the party, «* Why should not this young lady 
have a gown like Lady Pi's." " Oh, but it 
was a very expensive flowered muslin gown, 
and Miss Sigma could not qford to buy such 
an one." « But Sir George Pi could aHbrd to 
give," said the Major. " IVwc," said the 
master of the house, '* but Miss Sisma is, you 
know, a very taking woman." " Excellent ! 
Excellent !" " But you know," said the Mft; 
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jor, emubns of his friend's poimittg fkme, << If 
Sir Geoii^e lakes the lady, she will, after alK 
find herself mibXinKKN.'' '< What, mistaken !'' 
says one. *' I dont exactly see that^'' cries 
ittother ; while the mortified Major is on the 
point of being forced to explain his vile qutb* 
Ue,iH^hen Lady Lambda exclaims, << Oh 1 1 see 
it! ekcdlent I excellent ! Major, Min, takenJ* 
*^ But, Major,'* cried the master of the house, 
alarmed for bis laurels, << Lady Pi herself, ac» 
cording to you, was a taking woman," and a 
chorus of laughs repays him. Ai^ now dmt, 
like the knife of the heathen priest, their de* 
tt^cting weapon is sharpened for the sacrifioe 
of victims by imagined irti, diey eagerly de- 
mand more news, more scandal, and the ready 
%reapon descends on a new victim in the shiqpe 
of Colonel Upsilon. 

*< Well but, Lady Lambda, you said you had 
more itfvf," asked the mistress of the house, 
when this interruption was over. '* O yes, 
Colonel Upsilon has made his choice at last ; he 
bas given up the widow Theta, and is to have 
the widow Iota, ; it is said his poor wife, know- 
ing he was courting bothy advised this prefer- 



<^ I am quite sure," cries one of the party 
rather indignantly, << that his wife had no rea- 
son to be jealous, he was one of the roost kind 
and attentive of husbands, and such a nurse." 

*^ A very attentive nurse, indeed," says La- 
dy Lambda. <' Yes," says the lady of the 
house, with an emphasis. ** Hosh, hush, my 
dear," cries the husband. << No ; I choose to 
18 
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speak out, ray lor^ ; they do say that he chose 
to prescribe for his wife as well as nurse her, 
and medical men think she was not the betUr 
for his prescriptions.'' 

Thus they began by a charge of robbery, aa 
accusation of forgery, imputations of levi^, in 
one young lady, and they imply against ano- 
ther a charge of Hirting with a married man> 
and stealing his wife's clothes ; and they end 
by charging a husband with prescribing wrong 
medicines for his wife ! What a climax of de- 
famation ! yet, awful as it is, I have witnessed 
«uch an one frequently in the course of my ex- 
perience, and have commonly oeen at>le to 
trace some of it to the results of competition. 

On this occasion, I wish my readers to be- 
lieve, that I quitted the company af^er this last 
speech, glad to make my escape, though I knew 
that I left my character behind me for a prey 
and a pastime. 

And what a cold-blooded, heartless, and 
mean, as well as criminal, enjoyment was this 
defamation ! What an unsafe and fearful amuse- 
ment ! 

When accidents happen and lives are lost, 
whether on land or water, we feel our pity and 
regret increased if the killed or drowned met 
their fate on a party of pleasure ; and whence 
does this proceed, but from the afflicting con- 
trast between the glad expectation and the 
mournful reality, between the views of the un- 
conscious parties and their miserable results 1 
But, those who believe defamation to be a great 
crime} and that its utterers are liable to the 
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^mratfa of &d offended Deity, must listen to the 
conversation of defamers with pity of the same 
nature, but of a still greater degree of strength^ 
for they must consider them as having met, 
like the victims on the land or water, for the 
purposes of pleasure ; and as having incurredi 
by the calumnies in which they sought enjoy- 
ment, that second death, more terrible than 
the first — the death not of the body but the 
9<mL 

Defamation is, indeed, a crime do conscious* 
]y lowering, that most persons are unwilHng 
to own that they commit it ; and though they 
call the slanders which they hear detestable^ 
they distinguish those which they utter by the 
plausible name of the expression oi proper tn- 
dignation and retributive jusiict. 

The speakers in a dialogue, like that which 
I have given, would each in turn exclaim, at 
the &rsi opportunity, probably, against the de« 
traeting and defaming tongue of their recent 
associates. Few persons, if any, have courage 
enough, admitting that they have sufficient 
self-^iowledge, to say to themselves, <' I am 
a detractor, I am a defamer, I propagated an 
evil report against that man on such a day, 
because I was envious of him ; and another day 
I injured such a woman's reputation, by telling 
a slanderous story of her, because she had 
wounded my self-love." Yet, thwe are many 
persons in the world who might make the con- 
fession to themselves almost ady day in the 
week. Once and only once I saw, as I believe, 
a person deeply impressed with • the weight of 
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the crime of defiunation ; and as if the bttrdend 
heart wished^ hut dared not, to thtow off its 
load entirely hy a complete confeesiQn. A 
gentleman called on my hiwhaod and myself 
one evening, with whom we had spent the 
precedteg afternoon at the house of a 'mutual 
acquaintance. *< Did you stay long aftei us t^ 
said my hushand. ** Oh yesP' replied Uio 
other, <* long indeed ! I stt^d, silting up with 
the man and his wife, till near two ia the 
raorsiBg ; for we did not know how time went !'* 
<^ Then your conversation must have heen very 
intereslingJ^ ^Tea!" was the reply, ia an 
odd lone and wi^ a flushed cheek ; ^* but it 
was dreadfal i^ ; there was not one of our 
acquaiotanees that we did not bring before our 
tribunal ; and we did mH show any oMrcy I Oh i 
it was too bad !' ' Be then covered his fiice> 
adding, <* and there was that fiend, the wife, 
pretending to be shocked at our severity, and 
calling us odiouscahmmiatorsl hutif our cruel* 
ty abated one moment, she would goad ns oa 
again by some diabolical remark ; till, at last, 
we had gone so far m deadly defamation, 
that we feU almost ashamed to took each other 
in the face V* We were really shocked into 
silence, and were impressed, at the same mo* 
liMnt, with the same conviction, namely, that 
we ourselves had been two of the victims of- 
fered up at the shrine of defamation, and that 
the speaker wished to satisfy his conscience 
by confessinjf it, but dared nut do more than 
insinuate the degrading fact* I may add, that 
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xve rejoiced to be the objects, rathet tbaa the 
utterers of this unnierciflil d^^mation* 

I here observe in recapitulation, 

That as I have advanced in years and expe- 
rience, I have ]earnt to feel more indulgeoce 
towards the infirmities of others, ^taught and 
humbled by a growing sense of my own ; and 
have therefore ceased to wish the white sheet, 
or any other punishment inflicted foroflences,- 
in a degree common to us as erring mortals ; 
not even, I humbly trust, on those who have 
calamniated myself. 

That, notwithstanding, I never hear d^fUma« 
tion uttered, whether it be of friend or foe, 
without a feeling of strong indignation. 

That we have heard lawyers accused of be- 
ing ready to take a bribe to lose a cause for a 
client : physicians and surgeons of kilKng their 
patients, either by their system, rashness, or 
ignorance ; have heard some persons accus- 
ed of suppressing or forging a will, and have 
listened to aspersions on the fair fame of many^ 
a woman, for which the utmost viengeance of 
the law could be to them no recompense, and 
this, in what is coiled good company ! 

That I cannot excuse the< thoughtless of my 
own sex, who, regardless of decorum, have 
been contented to be innocent, without be- 
ing scrupulously careful to appear so, and 
who have carried liveliness to the borders of 
levity, and worn the semblance of errors, 
which th^ in their inmoist aoul afabonaed. 
That such mistaken Women most submit pa- 
tiently to the consequences of their own ac- 
18* 



tkoB ; (lOt thai I imve known the most<u>rrept 
conduct not prosenre fram defamatiop. 

Th^ there bave been men and women too, 
who, though supported by the consciousness 
of innot^nce, have yet pined through life, bow* 
ed under a sense of undeserved degradation, 
and sunk at length into an early grave, victiins 
of calumnies originally uttered) perhaps, i^mI 
repeated, as much ia wantonn<'8s as malignity, 
in the orgies of a dinner-table, or at the tea-par- 
ty of the gossip. 

That 1 believe there are many person^ <^f 
sensitive natures, and tremblingly alive to the 
opinion of others, who are preserved from mi* 
sery, and prevented from hiding themi^elves m 
obscurity, merely from being allowed to re- 
main unconscious to what vile motives jBven 
their best actions are attributed. That as tho 
aomnambuiist can walk in safety in the midst 
of peril, only while his sleep is permitted to 
eoBtinoe, so these sensitive beings can be pre- 
served in peace only as long as they remain 
ignorant of tiieir wrongs ; but inform the ca^ 
Mmniated, and awake the sleep-walker, and 
wretchedness for life would, probably, be tb^ 
&te of one, and dislocation or death of the other. 

That my own sex must bear with me whil^ 
I say, that though men are debased in my eyef 
whenever they bring defamatory chargef 
against women, women appear to mo more re- 
prshoBsible etill, when they are guilty of thf 
same crime ;. and that no man would dare to 
siapMler aiqr female ia the presence of anotber^ 
if we ^feee tn» to ouiielvai ; and ineteid ^ 
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seeming to enjoy the odious tale, were to own 
ourselves degraded^ as wo certainly are^ by . 
being supposed capable of relishing it. 

That I do not believe aM defamation to be 
false, but that it b our duty to suspend our be- 
lief till doubt is impossible. That, even then 
we should not propagate the tale. That, if I 
have no personal resentment towards the of- 
fedder, what motive for it can I have, but a 
iove of eviUspeaking 1 and if I have, I might, 
possibly, in doing so, be actuated by unchris- 
tian revenge. 

That those who are eager to tell a tale of 
scandal, are doubtless ready to heighten it by 
invention, especially if it be against any one 
who has wounded their self love. 

That nothing can be ^more unsatirfaiotoiy 
dian the evidence for the truth of a calumni- 
ous report* 

That having given a specimen d*the dialogue 
of talkers-over, I venture to <|ispfaiy in aoother 
dialogue the progress of dafamation. 

Thai the defamatioii in this dialogue was a 
mean as well as criminal enjoyment, and an 
unsafe and fearful amusement, and wherefore-^ 

That defamation is indeed a crime so lowei- 
• ing, thai most persons are unwflling lo own 
that they commit it 

TfinX they call the slandei s they hear delest- 
aUe, but thosQ they utter only retribulive jus- 
tice. 

That I once, and ody oooe, saw a peraoo, 
as I believe, deephr impressed with the weight 
oflheorime«fdefti9Mition. And lasllyy i fpve 
tho mocdote alluded to. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THOSB MOST PARTICULARLY EXPOSED TO 
DEFAMATION. 

" There is no rule without an exception," 
says the proverb, and though I firmly believe 
in the truth of ray own system, that competi- 
tion is the most abundant source of detraction, 
and often of defamation, still there are instances 
of both, which cannot be imputed to competi- 
tion and rivalry. 

Temper is a great provocative to defama- 
tion, and often does' its work without the goad 
of competition, since few tempers are so siveet 
as not to take pleasure in venting bad feelings 
in bitter sayings. But when the feeling of iin- 
saccessful competition is united to ilUgovern- 
ed temper, then are the consequences often 
frightfiil to contemplate, for they have some- 
times led not only to defiimation, but to mur- 
derous revenge. The ^efamer and the mur- 
derer, have undoubtedly some feelings in com- 
mon, particularly such as deal in anonymous 
and secret slander ; perhaps, nameless calum- 
niators, who wield their pen secretly and se- 
curely against those whom they hate or envy, 
would, if they dared, assail their persons with 
the knife of the assassin. ' 

Party spirti b one never-failing source of 
positive defamation, and partizmis of all ranks 



«q4 classes are amongst the moat prominent 
objects of it — for instance, the compet^ioa 
which results from an election leads to unwar« 
hiDtable judgments, and infampus calumnies. 
There is no slander, however improbable, that 
the fViends of one candidate wilt not believe 
and propagate of the friends of the other, and 
the candidates themselves are not only falsely 
accused at this present time, but are sure to 
have even their long-forgotten, and perhaps^ 
falsely imputed faults in days that are past, 
brought forWar4 in array against them. And 
ho^ powerful are p^rty names to excite illi- 
beral judgment ? I have often heard whigs de- 
clare that there never was an honest tory, and 
tories assert that all whig^ were rogues ; and 
whence this parrow mingled, and other as mis- 
chievous defamation, but froi^ the bad temper 
produced by parly spirit ? t\iis therefore is aji 
instance to confirm the truth of my tfssertiod, 
that when competition i^ unii^fl to ill gc^veril- 
ed temper, the results are fbrmidable, and lea^ 
to fatal consequences. I have said before, tl^at 
all public characters are exposed to the te^jl- 
tations of detraction incident to competition ; 
but I must further observe, that ministers, 
members of parUarinent, and all public func- 
tionaries, together with kings, princes, and 
persons of high rank, are the objects of con- 
slant defamation, even where the utterers can 
be in no competition with them; namelv, 
amongst the middle classes (n society. I have 
known individuals in private life, who would 
scruple ito spread a report to the disadvantage 
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of an acquaintance or neighbour, willing to be* 
lieve and eager to propagate a slander against 
a royal personage, or a' ministerial or opposi- 
tion leader. Sometioies, perhaps, this also 
may be accounted for by party spirit^ but not 
always, as princesses, and women qf high rank 
who are not politically prominent, are also the 
subjects of their calumnious reports. Per- 
haps this is sometimes occasioned by vanity ; 
the speakers may wi«h to appear conversant 
with royal and titled persons themselves^ or 
with those who associate with them. 

But a spotless reputation is, no doubt, as 
precious to princes and princesses,, and mem- 
bers of the aristocracy of the country, as to 
others. It is, therefore, a remarkable instance 
of the inconsistency of human nature, that scru- 

Sulous and conscientious persons should be- 
eve and propagate almost impossible slander 
against the royal and the high born, which the 
speakers would neither credit nor report of 
those in their own rank of life ; nor is the in- 
stigation of vanity, nor even a sense of gene-^ 
ral competition, sufficient to account, entirely^ 
for this obliquity. Kings are worse off in this 
respect than any of their subjects, for though 
it b treason to devise aught against the life of 
a king, there is no punishment, that I know of, 
for taking away his moral character { and as it 
is thought particularly base and cowardly to 
insult a clergyman,, because his profession pre- 
vents him from taking what the world calls 
the satisfaction of a gentleman, it is equally so 
to propagate reports against one whose promi- 
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nent siludtion itl society exposes him to par- 
ticular remark, and who is prevented by his 
elevated station from gaining redress for the 
injurious defamation to which his rank makes 
him peculiarly liable. There is one con^ide^ \ 
ration, however, which may reconcile us to 
these highly aimed shafts of detractiofl and 
defamation ; — namely, thei)elief, that as kings, 
princes, and nobles, are made of the same cor- 
rupt nature as ourselves, there is little doubt 
but that they in their turn believe, and propa- 
gate, evil reports of each other, and even of 
those below them ; and that therefore, when 
they are hardly judged and ungenerously de- 
famed, it may often be deserved retribution. 

There is- one question which I feel it im- 
perative upon me to put to my readers of every 
description, . who believe the commandments 
to be of divine authority, whether they be in 
the world or separated from it, whether they 
be members of the church of England, or sec- 
tarians, jew or gentile ; namely : — 

How is it that you, whp would shrink with 
virtuous horror from being even supposed ca- 
pable of violating the 6th, 7th, or Bth com- 
mandments, should have no scruple against 
violating the 9th ? — 

" Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour." 

Yet, taking up and propagating reports, the 

-truth of which we cannot prove, is a positive 

violation of the ninth commandment, and he 

who gave them requires the same obedience to 

them all. Therefore, though it is certainly 
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more diflkuU for many of us to keep the 9tby 
than the 6tb, 7tb, and Sth commandineDts, no 
one who has any real religious belief can deny 
that it is equaDy imperative on us ; and I doubt 
not, but at the day of fitml and righteous retri« 
bution, the cold-blooded malignity of the mur- 
derers of reputations will be as awfiilly dealt 
with, as the more violent passions of the ruf- 
fian and the assassin, b}^ the divine justice* 

I shall conclude this chapter with some ad- 
mirable extracts on ** I'yij^ Defamation,'^ 
from the Government of the Tongue* 

*< As in the case of stealing it is proverbial- 
ly said, that if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves ; so in this of slander, if 
there were fewer spreaders, there would be 
fewer forgers of libels ; the mi^nufacture would 
be discouraged, if it had not these retailers to 
put offthe wares. Now to apply these prac^ 
ttces to our rule of duty, there will need no 
very close inspection to discern the obliquity. 
The most superficial glance will evidence these 
several degrees of slanderers to do what they 
would not be willing to suffer. 

<* And mdeed, it is observable, that those 
who make the greatest havoc of other men's 
reputation, are the most nicely tender of their 
own ; which sets this sin of calumny in a most 
diametrical opposition to the evangelical pre- 
cept of loving our neighbours as ourselves. 

" He that shoots an arrow in jest, may kill 
a n)an in earnest ; and he that gives himself 
liberty to play with his neighbour's fame, may 
^on play it away. Most men have such an 
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aptness to eDteitain sinister opimons of others, 
that they greedily draw in leiBy suggestion of 
that kind ; and one in^y as easily persuade the ^ 
thirsty earth to re&nd the water she has suck- 
ed into het veins, as them to deposit a preju- 
dice they ImTe once taken up* Therefore 
such e^eriments upon fame are as dan^ous 
a^ that which Alexander is said to have made 
of the force of Naphtha upon hts page, from 
which he scarce escaped with his life. 

^' Since slander is a plant that can grow in 
all soils, since the frolic hunoours as well as the 
morose hetmy to the guilt, who can hope to 
esGftpe this scourge of the tongue, as the wise 
roan calls it, EccL 26, 6, which communicates 
with all ? Persons of all ranks do mutually 
asperse, and are aspersed ; so that he who 
would not have his credulity abused has scai^e' 
a securer way, than (like that astrologer. Who 
made his almanack give a tolerable account of 
the weather by a direct inversion of the com- 
mon pronosticators,) to let his behef run quite 
counter to reports." 

I shall here say in recafntulation, 

That temper is a great provocative to de- 
famation, and bad feelings are often vented in 
bitter sayings. 

That defamers and murderers have feelings 
in common ; and that anonymous and secret 
slanderers would probably, if they dared, as- 
sail the subjects of their c^unEimes with the 
knife of the assassin. 

That party spirit is otie never-finilhig source 
of positive de&mation. ^ 

19 
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That though competition is the chief source 
of detraction) and oflenof defamation, these 
sometimes exist where there is no competi- 
tion ; as persons in the mi^e classes of life 
are apt to helieve and propagate scandalous 
stories of kings and princes, and all public 
characters. 

That kings are worse off in this respect than 
their subjects, as they are prevented by their 
high rank from obtaining redress for the' ca- 
lumnious judgments to which it exposes them ; 
but 

That, as they and other persons of high rank 
are probably guilty of evil speaking themselves, 
these their injuries may be only retributive jus- 
tice. 
^ That those who are incapable of violating 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th commandments, make no 
scruple to violate the 9th, yet that obedience 
to them all is imperative on us : and I con- 
clude this chapter with extracts from '' Lying 
Defamation." 



CHAPTER XV. 

PREVENTIVES AGAINST DETRACTIONS 

I HAVE now to the best of my ability illus- 
trated the name of my work, and proved its 
right to the title of << Detraction Displayed." 

Now, therefore, as the medical writer, after 
giving a detail of different diseasei^) gives also 



^ 
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such prescriptions as he deems cures or pre- 
ventives, I venture, though with much humi- 
lity, to mention some prerentives at least for 
the diseases of detraction and defamation. 

On those who are denominated men and 
WOMEN OF THK WORLD, their religious belief, 
however sincere, is not sufficientlj operative, 
surrounded as they are by snares of all sorts, to 
teach them <<the Government of the Tongue,'' 
nor to convince them that it is a sin not to 
govern it; and they must be candid and indul- 
gent indeed, not to despise as righteous over- 
much the presumptuous monitor who urges 
upon them the necessity, as responsible bemgs, 
€i€ ^ bridling the tongue." 

Still there are motives of a worldly nature, 
which as reasonable beings they cannot de- 
spise. As reasonable beings they must admit, 
that if they could be contented to resign their 
commissions in the large army of *< talkers- 
over" and '^ laugbers-at," they would feel that 
they were acquiring a claim to impunity for 
themselves. DetracibrI and defamers have 
DO right to suppose that their sins 'against the 
reputations of others will not be visited by si- 
milar incursions on their own, for they who 
wound the victims in the back, are fair objects 
for the same mean warfare themselves, It is 
in vain for us to assert what is said of us does 
not signify, if #e do not hear it ; for we all 
know Uiat some one or other, either fi^tn a 
bad or a good motive, will take care to iell us 
what was never intended for our ears ; there- 
fore, the safest way, both for others and for 



i»urselve6| is to eodeavour to raise the tone of 
converaaliGB. Men aod women of the work! 
can be at no loss for subjects, as they have 
public places, as well as poetry, painting, and 
music, to discuss, together with the lighter 
reading of the day; and there are politics, po- 
lity, and science, for the discussion of the wis- 
er sex. Therefore, nothing but a deep-rooted 
love of evil-$peaking can lead any descriptioti 
<#f persons in dvihzed society to make thek 
oei^bours' faults and folhes thek chief theme ; 
thoogh the mere lore of talking, and habit of 
gossiping, rai^ often be the chief source of do- 
traeiing obserrations.* 

And I recommend to men and women of the 
woridy as a prerettttre for detrai^ion, severe 
«KLF-exAMitfATioii* Without self-examum- 
jkioB, the result of wliidi is self-knowledge, we 
are all liable to incur the excessive ridicule of 
blaming in otbem the veiy sins of whidi we 
nre notoiiously guMty ourselves. Often have 

* A sensible friend of ouoe bas aitured^me that the is 
conscions of often having WOe a lowering remark, and 
repeated a 'gbstiping 8toi|y,^(hiHi the dread of appearing 
dull, and that attenvards she has said to harsalf ia a re- 
provin)^ spirit, wbj did I make that unsatisfactoiy obser- 
vation? to this suggestion, because it was hers, I have 
given modi considnation, but I still thinkihat so deep 
and intricate are the ramifications of motives, that even 
on this occasion, it might have been some competition, 
past or present, with tlie person or persons of whom she 
wat.spe9iuli^f which Ifed her, however uneonscioosly, to 
the choice^qiher suhjeeL Be that as it may, it is from in* 
tellecfual individuals like her, self-reproved for havio? at- 
tered detraction, and conscious of its sinfahiess, that i ex- 
pect thoee fearless efibrts asrainst tfaia darliap;:vice, (hatsfaail 
make eveneveiy day society, the means of individual bene- 
fit, and universal improrementf 
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. I heai^ with fearful eBiotion, or ill-suppressed 
laughter, even sensible persons of my acquaint- 
.ance congratulating themselves, that whatever 
were there other failings, they had not the 
fau^t which tiiey and I were imputing to the 
acquaintance of whom we were talking, which 
fault waa one of the most evident defects of 
the person speaking! and I have said to myself, 
bow can I be sure without close, selfexamina- 
tion that I am not under an equal degree of self 
delusion, and that the fault I am reprobating 
is not my own ! Often has this question been 
addressed to me, " Is not Mrs. such a one, or 
Mr. or Miss so and so very satirical ?" and I 
have been tempted to the vulgarity of quoting 
the old proverb, " set a thief to catch a thief," 
because the persons, so asking, have been 
amongst the most satirical of my acquaintances. 
It is an incentive to avoid detraction, that eve- 
ry one is alive to the sin of detraction in others, 
and equally so to the superior charm of those 
who are free from it. 

One day when I had listened with almost 
loathing dislike to the incessant detraction of 
certain individuals in company, I heard the 
most lavish encomiums uttered by them on a 
friend of theirs, for never being known to 
utter an unkind or detractory remark ! and to 
this uncommon merit, they attributed his be- 
ing more courted and respected than some of 
his relations who were his superiors in rank 
and talent ! I could not refrain from saying to 
them, " what a pity it is, that those who so 
much admire his forbearance, should not en- 
19* 
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deavour to imitate ftP* But I have very rarei-. 
ly ^ either a nght di* a power so to reprove. 
It 18 much earner, as I have fcnmdf to fall into 
the fault I condemn, than to endeavour to lead 
others into better habits; and to the universali- 
ty of this waht of moral courage, is chiefly at- 
tributable the continued prevalence of all vices 
in society. 

How frequently do we see quarrelling and 
fighting in the streets, and none attempting to 
separate the combatants, because, say the stand - 
ers by, ^ it is not our business, and it is diffi- 
cult and dangerous to interfere." Therefore 
the combatants are allowed to utter the most 
horrid blasphemies, and sometimes put each 
other's lives in peril, because << it is^difficult " 
and perhaps *^ dangerous to interfere !" 

It is on a principle like this that we allow 
detraction and defamatory conversations to go 
on in our presence. 

It is " difficult to interfere,*' f but it is by^no 
means impossible : the difficulty would vanish 
as soon as it was firmly met, and speakers, 
if not silenced, would soon^have the mortifica- 
tion of feeling that they disgusted, where they 

* Since I began this work, some persons have said to me; 
'^ Well, I hope so and so will read your book, they want 
it I ant sure, and I think it may do them good f while the 
speakers seemed wholly unconscious that {hey ihemselv^ 
wanted the rule of admonition full as much as those whcHn 
they thus detractmgly mentioiied-^reminding roe of the 
lines of tlie Satirist, 

Yet, the evil one dwells at Pails and Rome, 
What a blefsiog for tts that it is not athom. 



hoped to amuse. Oertdin it is, that of all 
knowledge, that of one's self is the most ne- 
cessary but the most difficult of acquirement. 
The following fable, from iGsop, corroborates 
this mournful truth. 

^ELr-ADMIBATION, 



JUflTER AND THE ANIMAI-S. 

OoceoB a tinrie^ the vvhole creatioa 

B)r Jupiter were callM before him ; 

To please and serve them was his inclination, 

And make his subjects more and more adore him> 

** My friends, if with your forms (he said) 

Yoo've any faults to wid, or with your faces, 

Tell me their wants, and from tail, leg, or head, 

I'll take defects away and give new graces. 

<Jome, my dear ape, speak thou the first .' b^K)ld 

Tliis crowd of animals, both young and old. 

And then their charms with thine compare ; 

Say, art thou satified ?" ** Yes, I -declaro 

Vm quite content," replied the ape ; 

'* I Imve four (e^ty and such a graceful shape^ 

That I in pictures love to see myself; 

But for my brother bear, poor half-licked elf .' 

He is not fit to have his portrait painted^ 

As all must think who are with art acquainted; 

For all must own, poor animal, ill-starrd. 

Her is not made^ or was in making marred ;^* 

The bear came forward ne&t, and all conceived 

He of his ugliness would have complain'd. 

But no such thing ; for, can it be believed. 

He, by no sense of modesty restrained, 

PraiG^d, poor blind brute, his own surprising beauty ! 

Bit, as a friend, he said, " it was his du^, 

(And in his duty he would never fail,) 

To say, be thought his brother elephant 

In some respects did much improvement w^pt, 

And that it would his ugliness decrease^ 

]f from his flapping ears Jove took a piece. 

To add unto his tinv tail. 
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For th9t the elephant ft$ ytt, aIm ! 
"Was an incon^uouv, shapeless, monstrooa nios»J^ 
The elephant himself now spoke ; 
And all expected one so wise 
Would tee bimself with proper eyes. 
And even on his ugliness would joke ; 
But he, like Brain, lauded his own charms- 
Adding, " His friend, the whale, 
Had such a frightful appetite ; 
To see her eat was a disgusting sight. 
And gave him reallj ugly qualms ; 
For that to him 't was quite ndose 
To see a lady animal so gross.'* 
The ant observ'd', *^i1ie mite was far tbolnialf 
And by her side could not be seen at all.*^ 
In short, both large and Kttle creatures, 
Thinking themselves the beauties of brute natiA^v 
To Jov^s amosement, self-conceited elves t 
Each other criticis'd, but prais*d themselves. 
«»W en, well," cried Jupiter, their gtacious sire, 
•* Pm glad you're satisfied — ^you may retire." 
Next ckme the human race, and made it plain. 
That they the vainest were of all the vain ; 
And Jove dieclarM he ne'er was more di^;usted, 
Since, to judge other?, they could not be trusted^ 
And dius, to mortify their pride. 
Their just reprover cried, 

♦* O ! men and women ! partial, proud, and blind. 
Harsh to your brethren, to yourselves too kind ; 
You are, as is in all your judgment shown, 
Jjynxes io othirs' faults, moles to your own." 

It may be a disputed, but I believe it to be 
a certain (act, that few persons possess anj 
more than the animals in the fable, an accurate 
idea of their own faces and fortes. ^ 

They know, perhaps^ what their glasses 
every day present to their view, though tH^y 
may not observe the changes, the result of ad- 
vancing years, so evident to others ; but they 
have DO knowledge of the shape of their head 
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and features in any other way than In a front 
view* Hence, even first-rate painters are m 
the habitof hearing, << Well, I canqoi believe 
my hose sticks out in that manner : surely, my 
upper lip is not so long or so thick." " Welt, 
I did not think I bad so little or so much chia, 
or I was so ill-looking ;" or ''well, I dare si^ 
it 18 quite as handsome as I am, but it is very 
like that ugly such a one." Now, if it be so 
impossible for individuals to know with accu- 
Tacy more than one view of their own fea^tures 
and forms, and as most persons are satisfied to 
remain in this ignorance, though very little 
trouble would remove it, can one believe that 
any of us can have an accurate knowledge of 
the secret failings of our minds and heartS;, 
without severe self-examtnatton ? and if our 
self-love, with very rare exceptions, is so 
shocked at any personal defect forced upon 
our view, is it not probable thftt we diottld be 
^ually locked at having t^ portrait of oar 
heart and minds exhibited to us ; and should 
we not exclaim, " Surely, that is not my be- 
setting sin ; I may err in that way but not in 
thk ;" disputing the correetoess and fidelity of 
the mental (Hcture, resolving to turn away 
from what self-love and human pride eannot 
liear to conteaiplate. ' 

Therefore, is not severe self-examination 
necessary to make us sure we are not exposing 
ourselves to the ridicule mentioned above, of 
•censuring others for the very faults which we 
ourselves commit, and the only means oi es- 
caping those detracting laughs which we are 
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apt to raise against others. Is not self-exam^ 
nation necesscoy to show us the ugliness of our 
own hearts, the face of which, considering mo>> 
lives as the features, we shall see deformed 
with envy, resentment, and uncharitable sus-- 
picions ; and having thus learnt to seeourselves 
as we are, would not self-examination lead us 
to study the hearts of others, and to consider 
whether, as mere beings of ihu world, it woul4 
not he more politic, and add greatly to our ad^- 
vantage herey to try to purify our own mo^ 
tives, to cleanse our own conversation, wad 
rectify our own views of our associates^ in op» 
der to invite them to yaidge us with our own 
liberality] 

I take it for granted that no one likes to be 
kiughed at; "then let us take care not to 
laugh at others;" for as there is said to be 
<' honour amongst thieves,^' so tii^re may be 
an understood compact even an^ngst detrao- 
tors, that to those who show indulgence te 
others, indulgence shall be shown ; therefore, 
they who have sufficient self-control to abstain 
fcom satire, even where satire Is the generail 
theme, will, in the end, be so much respected, 
that they may cease to be the objects of satire 
themselves, and if their example does not al- 
lure, it may at least, where they are concen>- 
ed, silence and disarm* 

Defamers, as I have before said, arepermit- 
ed to shed their poison with impunity, be> 
cause no one Ukes to inform against them, and 
expose them to the penalties of the law ; bot 
even they, as far as merely worldly advanta^ 
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^s are concerneid, would be gaiQers by sup* 
pressing the malignity ^f their accusations* 
For what is the appalling obsenration made on 
ndtortoos defamers ? '< Oh ! never mind what 
they say, their authority is worth nothing, 
their tongue is no scandal." Horrible state 
0f degradation ! to be knewn as such lying de- 
famers, (for habitual falsehood is implied,) that 
they cannpt even do the mischief they desire 
to do, but are rendered impotent as well as in*' 
famous! Social defbasement can scarcely go 
beyond it ! and even the crime with which the 
defamer charges his victim may possibly not 
degrade them more than such an observation 
degrades the utterer. Existence on such terms 
is little better than annihilation ; with such a 
character Us this, life is scarcely worthy hav- 
ing ! If these obnoxious persons be wealthy 
and hospitable, they may continue to be asso- 
ciated with, for the sake of their good cbder ; 
but the entertained visit then* entertainer at 
the risk of deadly woands to their fame from 
his tongue, as soon as they have quitted the 
room, while the prudent and independent feel, 
that their only security is- keeping as much as 
possible out of their way. But, if defamers are 
not opulent, and if they are desirous of obtain*- 
ing promotion and advancement through the 
medium of friends, it is impossible that with 
soch habits they can long have a friend to as- 
sist them. Those who are known to sacrifice^ 
at any time, even the good name of patron or 
relative, to the temptation of mddng no amuse- 
tog story^ must expect to t>e sacrificed ia their 
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turn to the interestaof more respectable ciaiin* 
ants ; for few individuals are so little binder the 
salutiary fear of the world, as to set its cen- 
sure at defiance, and give good gids to tho3f» 
who are notorious for inflicting injuries on 
others, and are known by the name ofunprin- 
ci[^ed defamenk Tlverefbre, even in a mere 
worldly view, it is clear that it is the interest 
of us all to abstain from defamation and detrac- 
tion. 

. Let me here insert, to confirm my bdief 
that worldly policy recommends the defamera 
to alter his ways and bridle bis tongue, the fol- 
lowing admirable observations; '< We havo 
viewed both these branches of detraction, seen 
both the sins and the mischief of them, we may 
now join together in a concluding observation , 
which is, that they are as imprudent as they 
are unchristian. It has been received amongst 
the maxims of civil life, not unnecessarily to 
exasperate any body, to which agrees the ad- 
vice of an ancient pbilospher, ^' Speak not evil 
of thy neighbour, if thou dost thou shalt I>ear 
that which will not fail to trouble thee." There ^ 
fs no person so inconsiderable but may at some 
time or other do a displeasure, but in this of 
defamii^, men need no harnessing, no prcpa* 
nUion; every man has his weapons reiuiy for 
^ return, so th^ none ca^ shoot these arrows, 
but they must expect they will revert wilh a 
rebounded force> not only to tte violatioci of 
diristifu) unity (an I have before observed,) 
but to the aggressors' great secular detriment, 
b5>th in fmne fMid interest «lf o. Revenge is 



ledy add overlix^ nd opportoatty 
of nrvteBatioD ; and that eonunoidjr ik boubd* 
6dy as the LeVitical ones were, * ao eye for aa 
eje^a tooth for a tooth,' oo, nor by dhe lairger 
proportions of tl^eir restkutfons foretold, but 
eiltended to the utmost pow^ of the ioAietor. 
The examples are innumerable of men who 
have thus laid themselves open in their coa-^ 
corns, and hare let loose the tongue of others 
against them merely because they would put 
no restraint upon their own, which is so great 
indiscretion, that to them we may apply that 
of Solomon, * A fool's mouth isiiis destruction, 
and hb lips are the snare of his soul.' And 
now, who can sufficiently wonder that a prac- 
tice that so thwarts our interest in both worlds, 
should come universally to prevail among us i 
Tet that it does so, I may appeal to the consci« 
encee of most, and to the observation of us alL 
What so common topic of discourse is there as 
this of backbiting our neighbours t Come into 
company of all ages, all ranks, all professions, 
this is the constant entertainment ; and I doubt 
he that at night shall duly recollect the occur- 
rences of the day, shall very rarely be able to 
say be has spent it without hearing or speak- 
iftt; (perhaps both) somewhat of this hind. 
liay, even those who restrain themselves from 
other liberties are often apt to fhdulge in this. 
Many who are so just to their neighbour's pro- 
perty, that^ as Abraham omie sa^, Gen. sir. 
23, «<Theywduld not Uke from hrm tntm 
freni i Ihteod to a shoe latchet,^ ate yet so iif- 
eoomAem^ ^ his fame n$ to find themselves 
20 
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discourse at the expense of that, though io^ 
nitely a greater injury than the robbing of his 
Coffer. 

By way of recapitulating this chapiter I 
would remind the re^er. 

That having proved thd right of my work 
to the title of ** Detraction Displayed/' I have 
ventured to give some preventives for the dis- 
eases of detraction and defamation. 

That their religidus belief, however sincere, 
is not sufficiently operative on men and wo- 
men of the world to teach them the govern- 
ment of the tongue, but that there are motives 
of worldly policy sufficient to teach them the 
necessity of it. 

That by ceasing to be talkers-over and laugh- 
ers-at, they would be acquiring a claim to im- 
punity for themselves. 

That men and women of the world have so 
many arousing subjects to talk upon, that they 
have no excuse for indulging in evil-speaking. 

That I recommend self-examination as a 
preventive against the risk of incurring ridi- 
cule for censuring in others the faults which we 
ourselves commit. 

. That even detractors and defamers are alive 
to the superior charm of those who never ut- 
ter ^n unkind remark, and ore ready to admire 
and praise them. 

That as fighting in the streets is allowed to 
continue because by-standers feel it difficult, 
and perhaps dangerous to interfere, so from 
the same want of moral tourage, we let detract- 
ors and defamers pursue their evil-speaking in 
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otiT presence ; yet that the difficulty of reprov- 
ing would soon vanish if firmly met 

That a knowledge of self is the most difficult 
of all knowledge, and I give a fable to illustrate 
this position. 

That defamers are permitted to shed their 
poison with impunity, because no one likes 
to expose them to the punishments of the law. 

That defamers even would be gainers, in a 
worldly point of view, by learning to suppress 
their malignant accusations ; for that they run 
liie risk of being shunned at length on account 
of the terror and aversion excited by their cha- 
racter for defamation, and that if they require 
assistance and promotion, even their best 
friends mtist shrink from the obloquy of be- 
stowing it upon them> and I conchide with a 
eonfirmatory quotation* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ADDRESS TO RBLIGIOUS PROFESSORS. 

I Kow address that class in society, which 
professes to be guided and restrained by mo- 
^ves and views of the very highest kind, 
namely, the constant presence of rblioious 
iVFLVBeiccs ; and if they be enabled to act up 
to this high profession, they do not require to 
be warned against the sin of detraction and the 
crime of defamation, fiut even religious pro- 
lessors are not secure from the temptations of 
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the 86ul'8 adversary : their o$t\y advantage is, 
that they have stronger weapoaa at banc with 
which to oppose him. They know thai evil* 
speaking is every where forbidden in that 
book, by which they profess to regulate their 
lives ; bat thea^ tkey also know, that << when 
they would do good, evil is present with 
theoi,"^ and that unless they watch and pray 
they must fall into temptation like other peo* 
pie* But the universality of the sin of de-^ 
tfaetion» if not of defiunatioB, in all oirclesy 
tends to veil its enormity from the view; and 
though we are told that *< we should not follow 
a multitude to do evil," we do follow them, 
and it is difficult to forbear^evea though we 
could repeat text upon text against .die sin we 
are eommitting. Indeed, were I to give all 
the texts in scripture which forbid evil-spedi- 
ing, they are so many and various, that these 
pages would \ock like a concordance ; but I 
shfdl only mention here the 5th and 7th chap- 
ters of Matthew, and quote cm^as follows, 
from the 13th chapter of Corinthians : ^* Jkul 
ihmgW^ Mys tbeafKistle) **Ib$9t9w oUmy 
goods to feed the poor^ and though I give my 
Sody ^ he hwmedf mnd have mot charity^ ii 
pr^^tetli me ao^'ng." How evident it in 
thai though the passage which I have given io 
Italics is often used as a text to a chatty aer^ 
won, charity here does not mean giving alms, 
bat ehriitian love ; that is, kindly feeling to* 
w^dsone another ; the love or charity which 
** tkinketh no evil^^ '< wbk^h sufiere^ long 
and is kind ;" what, therefore, cap be more op.* 
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posite to the precepts of the apostle, than backr 
biting and speaking ill of our fellow-creatures ? 
Yet it is much easier to clothe the nailed, to 
feed the hungry, to yis\t the sick, to exhort 
tile sinful, to deny ourselves in order to give 
to others, and to pray with the dying and the 
sorrowful, than to forbear from uttering one 
harsh judgment, to suppress one backbiting, 
angry, and injurious word, and to curb ^^e 
ungenerous impulse of a suspicious spirit. And 
no wonder ; for those who perform the chris- 
tian duties, which I have enumerated above, 
have not only the approbation of their own 
consciences, and the sweet hope that their good 
works have been acceptable obedience to their 
Saviour's precepts,— but, however careful 
they may be not to let *^ their led hand know 
what their light hand doeth," they have also 
the i^espect and praise of men to excite them 
to persevere in their course of duty, and even 
here the actively benevolent have their reward. 
Tfaterefore I maintain, that to '^ do good and to 
communicate," and give, whether it be of our 
time, of our savings, or our riches, to the wants 
of others, is by no means the most difficult of 
tasks. But the conquest of our bad passions, . 
our conflicts with our envious and resentful, 
feelings, our struggles against the utterance of 
a degrading suspicion and a detracting word, 
and our endeavour to fulfil the command, '< to 
think charitably of all men," all these take 
place in the secret of the heart, and are only 
known to that Being ^' from whom no secrets 
are hidden ;" therefore, we have no external 
20* 
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oiA to make us victors in the eombat. If we 
retiflt thoM lemptatiooi to evil, no one will 
^ve m credit for the forbearanoe $ and if vra 
ykld to them, we fl^l, probaUy, not be 
theogbt the wane e^ snice we know we aball 
Itoi am alone. No wonder, therefore, that 
iKNnetinies reUgtoos profeaaors are known to 
be guil^ of thia ain of detraction ; and it is 
doubly painful to hear thoae who fulfil ^o the 
utmost &e other christian duties, indu%e a 
gossiping, uncharitable, and oaluinnioua die- 
position, imputing unworthy motives to the 
absent and the unconscious, in seeming defi- 
ance of the precepts of the blessed Saviour, and 
of his inspired followers. But when serioue 
ohrietians are guilty of detraction, it cannot 
be, I trust, without a subsequent and deep con- 
viction of their own sinfuhiess. They have 
the precious consciousness that they ore sin- 
ners, aad that diey are liable to fall ; they also 
know thirt they have a sure defence, in their 
moments of tri^l, <* in watohfuloeas unto pn^- 
isr ;" and if there be any of these strongly 
tempted, consciously erring christians, among 
my readers, endangered soulfi who know from 
painful experience, that <' tUe tongue is an un- 
nily member,'' ami thi^t detraction is one of 
their besetting temptations ; let them recollect, 
that alms-giving and the kindest offices of 
cbrotian duty, without christian love, can 
'« profit them nothing,'* and at the cloie of a 
dsrfef active benevolence, if they feel con- 
scious that thou^ their hand gave^ their 
tengue maligned^ let them not claim for th€(jr 
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pillow, that Digbty the petce&l repose of fte 
coHiitiM chritHan ; but, wanied hy the con- 
aeioMeoefls of duty imperfectly performed, hum- 
ble themselves before the Being who has said, 
*' judge not," and let them remember and pro- 
fit by the awful admonition, ** Let those nAxo 
think they stand take heed test they fall." , 

I would also remind them of the declaration 
of the apostle James : *^ If any man among you 
seem to be jreligious, and luridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth bis own heart, this man's 
religion is vain." 

Let me now re^pitukte by observing. 

Thai that class of persons in society who 
profess to be under rtligiom infiuenau^ would 
nipt want to be warned agavast the ein of de» 
tiaction, and the crime of defamation, wene 
not they, like other ^^ersoiis, eiposed to. the 
assaults of the sours adversary, and that their 
only advantage lies in having stronger weapons 
with which to oppose lum. 

That they, like others, must watch and pray, 
lest they/aU into temptation. 

That ^b» charity enjoined by the apostle 
Paul is christian love, not ahns-giving. 

That it is easier to perform all the other du- 
ties of christians, than to suppress one severe 
remark, one backbiting, injurious word* 

That the world's goed report attends and 
repays deeds of active benevolences but that 
our conflicts with our jealous feelings and de- 
famatory propensities me hklden in the secret 
of our hearts, and we have not the aid of ex- 
temat praise to assist us to eow|uer theau 
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And lastiy, that they must remember, in or^ 
der to strengthen them in their struggles, the 
words of the apostle James, chapter 1st, verse 
26th. 



CHAPTER XVir. 

ADDRESS TO THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Permit me now, my dear brothers and sis- 
ters, members of the society to which I have 
the privilege of belonging, to address you on 
this subject, as Friends have always deeply 
feh, and duly considered its importance, aa4 
have also by their .wise regulations endeavour 
ed to guard against the sin of which it treats. 
In us, therefore, who are defended against this 
sin by official warnings, and reminded of its 
ensnaring power, by the following query read 
at stated times in our meetings of discipline, 
— " Are friends preserved in love towards 
each other ; and are they careful to avoid and 
discourage tale-bearing and detraction 1" in us 
I say, detraction is less excusable than in any 
others. But it may be right for me to add, 
lest this query be misunderstood by some of 
my readers, that it does not mean we are to 
cultivate a christian spirit towards the mem- 
bers of our society alone. . ^ 

We know that the feehngs of gospel love 
are of a more diffusive nature, that we are to 
desire the welfare of the whol^ family of man- 
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kia4» addtaendeftrouiio promote it to our 
be0t abyky ; and though tccordiiig to the i^pos- 
tle'a W€ffd9» ^^ we maj be willing more eq»e« 
cialJjr to do good to Ihoae who are of the 
household of fiiith,'' still we are ezpeded to 
perform the offices of christian duty to all who 
require dram of us, be they Jew or GentilOy 
aad the wamio^ againat tale-bearing and de- 
traction is of universal not particuhir applica- 
tioo. 

Seeing then, that (he wtsdom ef our pious 
ancestors has thus afibrded us an earthly gt^ard 
against this ensBariog sin, '* Wl^at manner of 
persons ought we to be in all holy eomrenm* 
tion and godlmess ?" 

^¥e therefore Mofiedy seeing to know 
these tlmigs before, beware lest ye also, being 
led away with the error of the wicked^ fidl 
from your own steadfastness.'^ 

But I would more pertksolaify oaH on you, 
my dear younger br efl wen aod sisters, le re« 
monbar the ohl^;ailioa of wateUulness which 
^is yery imposes upon you, as you are apar* 
ty to tiie answer given ; find if your consciences 
accuse you of having acted or spoken contrary 
to that duty which it inculcates, you must be 
wdl aware that you are also a party to tti im- 
position, and a ^Isehood, unless ^e answer to 
tiie query be 'guafdsd in an afanost impossible 



ly obssrvatioo tells roe that the young, 
whatever be their belief or situatioB, are at'* 
wm more or less inclined to satke. 
The young feel deeply, and tlunk superfi* 
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cially ; with them appeamnce? are almost eveiy 
thing* To the ridiculous iu persons and things 
they are peculiarly aliye; foibles they perceive 
immediately; and as they have not yetjenrnt^ 
to feel their own infirmities, ffii^' have "fiS^ 
mercy* on those of others ! indulgence^ owing 
to their want of self-knowledge, never being 
the character of youth ; — Whence, hasty and un- 
candid judgment, and a love of finding out the 
absurd, attended oflen with great power of ri- 
dicule, make the young of b<rth sexes apt to in- 
dulge in satire and detractkm. Vanity also 
\ comes into play.* They fancy that seventy 
I looks like w:it and intellectual superiority; and 
I I have sometimes, with no inconsiderable rao- 
nd disgust, heard parents repeat the pert satiri- 
; cal sayings of their children, as evidences, in 
their opinion, no doubt, of precosity and bright- 
ness of intellect. 

With this conviction on my mind of the &- 
advantages as well as advantages belonging to 
the brillmnt season of yotith, Ihave often con- 
templated with admiration, amongst many 
other of the benefits peculiar to our society, 
this query relative to tale-bearmg and detrac- 
tion. 
{ Detraction is so universal that one foigets it 
r is a sin, or we are reconciled to commit it, be- 
f cause we have so many to keep us in counte- 
nance. <' As in some instances," says the au- 
thor of the Government of the Ton^e, << de- 
traction is one of the highest sins, so in the ge- 
neral, it is certainly one of the most common ; 
and by being so becomes insensible* This 
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vice above all others seems to have maintaiii- 
ed not only its empire but its reputation too. 
Men are not yet convinced heartily that it is a 
sin, or if any, not of so deep a dye, or so wide 
an extent, as it really is. They have, if not 
false, yet imperfect notions of it, and by not 
knowing how far its circle reaches, do often, 
like young conjurors, step beyond the limits 
of their safety. This I am the apter to believe, 
because I see some. degree of fault cleave to 
those who have eminently corrected all other 
exorbitances of the tongue. Many who would 
startle at an oath, do yet glide glibly into a de- 
traction, which yet, methioks, persons other- 
wise of strict conversation should not do fre- 
quently and habitually, had not their easy 
thoughts of the guilt smoothed the way to it. 
It may therefore be no unkind attempt to try 
to disentangle from this snare by displaying 
it, showing the whole contexture of the sin, 
how it is wowen with threads of different sizes, 
yet the least of them strong enough to noose 
and entrap us : and alas ! if Satan fetters us, it is 
indifferent to him whether it be by a cable or 
a hair. " Nay, perhaps, the smallest sins are 
bis greatest stratagems. It was a good reply 
of Plato's to one who murmured at his reprov« 
ing him for a small matter : <^ custom," says 
he, <' is no small matter," and indeed, suppos- 
ing any sin were so small as we are willing to 
fancy most, yet an indulgent habit even of that 
would be certainly ruinous, that indulgence 
being perfectly, opposite to the love of God| 
which better can consist with indeliberate com" 
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miMiooi of niaojr tkM^ilMB wiik wa yicmrod 
persiftanee in anj #m. But vuMb mattei^ of 
detractkm I cannot yield Aat anj i^ nmil ; 
Bare comparatively with smae Imid Ihat is 
greater^ for absolutely considered, diere is 
even in the very lowest degrees of it a flateoo« 
tradiction to the grand rule of charity, the lov« 
log our^ieighbours as ourselves.'' 

If this he true, mj dear young friends, — if 
detraction^ by being so common a sin, ** be- 
isomes an insensible one also,'' and if men ai^ 
not eonvineed heartily that it is a sin, how 
thankfbl we bught to be for being remkided 
so fre^niently Uiat it is sinful, aod for being 
guarded against it in a manner so impressive 
and 8U0icient, that though the rest of the world 
^otdd be imperceptibly entangled ih this snare, 
*^ woven with threads of di&rent sizes, the 
kast of them strong enough to noose and en- 
trap them," wo must be without excuse fbr 
letting ourselves be so entrapped ; and if we 
have, in a moment of unguardedims allowed 
the sniure to envelope us, it is our own fault, if 
we be not roused by the voice of the stated 
watchman to exert ourselves, aad break the 
fetters ere &ey have bad time to fhstto on us. 

Believe me, my bdoved younger brothers and 
sisters, that those only who have been bom and 
bred in di£^rent circumstances to yourselves, 
can properly appreciate the advantages attend- 
ant on your religious society $ and tlHtt you can- 
not be sufficiently aware of them ; for tiiere are 
many Aings of whose value, like that of health, 
we wt^ imconecions) benaui^ w«a h4v« always 
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possessed them. For insthnee, who but must 
be struck, on reading accounts of missionary 
kbours, at the enthusiastic delight experiene- 
ed by the conirerted heathen, when th^ bible 
is given them, and they are enabled to peruse 
its contents 1 We, to whom it has been familiar, 
«ven from childhood, cannot experience the 
«ame freshness of delight, while perusing the 
saored volume, as these grateful converts feel. 
In like manner you, by whom the privileges 
^f your sect have been experienced even from 
the first hour of perception, cannot be sufii- 
•ciently conscious how much safety and bene- 
Ht you have derived from them in youth, of 
which you will continue to feel the good ef- 
fects in your maturer years, and in your Kfe's 
decline. And though some of you may in the 
reason of youth desire for yourselves more li- 
berty, and more accordance with the habits of 
the world at larg6, you will, when you are pa- 
rents, (with very few exceptions at least,) de- 
mre for your children the same restraints which 
70U are feeling now ; you will remember with 
thankfulness, that if they pained they pre^ 
^ervedf that if they imposed on you tempera* 
yy privations, they saved you from many evils 
and certain dangers, and you will endeavour 
to persuade those nearest and dearest to you, 
to profit by the lessons of your experience, and 
say to them in the words of sacred writ, " This 
is the way ; walk ye in it !" But; to return to 
my original subject, the benefit which we de- 
rite, or ought to derive, from this query : ** Are 
Friends preserved in love towards each other, 
21 
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and are they careful to avoid and discourage Me-. 
bearing and detraction ?' Indeed, dear friends, 
in order to avoid them, we, like others, have 
much to do, and it is right that we should make 
use of every weapon against the spirit of detrac- 
tion, which He, who can alone make our ef- 
forts successful, has in his mercy bestowed. 

Let us then endeavour to consider them to^ 
gether, and self-examination again presents 
itself on the list. 

Let us examine our own motives and actions 
before we speak defamingly or detractingly of 
those of others* Let us consider their tempta- 
tionsi their disadvantages, of every sort, and 
then reflect whether we are ourselves free 
from the faults which we condemn, and whe^ 
ther, in their circumstances, we should have 
acted better. We must ask of our own hearts, 
how we should like to be dealt with ourselves^ 
and whether we should not require to have 
any calumnious tale against us strictly inquired 
into, not only before it is^believed, but before 
it is repeated ; and if we make all the use of 
self-examination of which it is capable, it will 
show us that the time which, with gratuitous 
officiousness, we were disposed to bestow ia 
commenting on others' failings, would be far 
better employed in endeavours to amend our 
own ; for even to the young *' the night Com- 
eth in which no man can work ;"• and as the 
habits of youth are yet to form, and if formed, 
must be easy to eradicate,' youth is the best 
season for self-examination. — Oh! then, ye 
young, '< seta watchman, and let him declare 
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Vfhni he seeth," and be that watchman self- 
examination, and when the watchman sajs, 
^* the morning cometh, and also the night, if 
ye will inquire, inquire ye," let the inquiry 
ne into your own defects, not into those of 
your neighbours, considering not the <^ mote 
that is in your brother's eye, but the beam that 
is in your own.** 

Another most efficient safe-guard against the 
snares of detraction is cultivation of the 
MIND. Those who have full minds need not 
talk of persons to beguile the time, because 
they have topics of a much higher kind, and 
of equal interest to discuss ; and a degree of 
mental cultivation is within the power of every 
one. The tradesman, the artificer, the me- 
chanic, in short, aH persons who can read, and 
ivho are resolved to lose no time, can, if they 
will, acquire some information even at what 
appears allowable n>a5/6 moments. A friend 
of mine who was almost the only person I 
ever knew that was a punctual correspondent, 
acquired this reputable distinction, by the sim- 
ple habit of never being idle ; and whenever 
she was kept waiting by a friend, or a coach- 
man, instead of fretting and going to the win- 
dow, and walking up and down the room, 
losing her time as well as her patience, she 
used to sit down and write letters, by which 
means a very extensive correspondence never 
interfered with her other duties, as the time 
devoted to it was literally what is usually con- 
sidered wnste time. This highly gifted in- 
dividual wisely considered the importance of 
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momenls. That excellent old proverb, '< take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves," meaning that those who 
do not spend pence wantonly, will always be 
sure to have pounds, and that those who waste 
pence will never have pounds to waste, may 
be applied to the proper use of moments ; con- 
sidering moments as the pence of time, an^ 
hours as its pounds ; for those who take care 
of their moments will find them soon amount 
to well-stored hours^ while they wjio waste 
moments will never find their hours long 
enough for thoir improvement ; and let me as- 
sure even the most hardly-worked of those 
who mfiy read these p^iges, tha( when their 
day's labour ia over, they would derive more 
refreshment from taking up a book of history, 
morals, poetry, or science, something to think 
or converse about, than from loungmg away 
their waste Or leisure moments, in gossiping, 
and what they call a little relaxation ; and, on 
the same principle which Ijed nay frie^nd la 
write Letters, that no time might be lost, I 
would advise both sexes to turn their leisure 
moments to account by perusing some instruc- 
tive pages, which may lead to instructive con- 
versation, and preclude not only the necessity, 
but the wish for the excitement of gossip, tale- 
bearing, and detraction. 

Thinking before we speak would prove a 
remedy for detracting tendencies, by enabling 
,us to put this query to our own hearts, *' SbfHild 
I like to have what I am disposed to ^s^ in 
depreciation of such and such persons repeated 
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to them?" and if it answers, " No!" then it is 
obvious that the remark should not be made ; 
this, therefore, may be laid down as a rule for 
our guide, whenever we are tempted to indulge 
in the sin of detraction. 

But if we can with truth assert that what we 
were going to say, though it be in blatne, we 
are willing to say in the presence of the in- 
dividuals blamed, still it would be better to 
say it to those individuals themselves, and not 
at all in their absence, because it would be kind 
to make it to them, but positively tinkind to 
point it out to others. Serious reflection 
would also lead to this consideration, the time 
is at best but short that we can spend witii 
each other in this transitory state of existence ; 
would it not be right, therefore, to endeavour 
to engage in profitable discourse 1 If gay con- 
versation be desired by the company present, 
it is possible to be innocent and gay, as well 
as " merry and wise," for it is not necessary 
that our mirth should be derived from ridicul- 
ing the defects of our acquaintance. How 
checked would this propensity to satirical 
mirth be, even in the most thoughtless, if they 
were to fancy to themselves the objects of their 
ridicule listening or looking in at the windows ! 
and how many a satirical speech would thus be 
suppressed, how many a scandalous tale would 
be prevented, and how incalculably great 
would be the benefits derived to our daily and 
social intercourse. * < Think before you speak," 
is another rule which, if acted upon, would 
prevent much evil-speaking; for it is often 
21» 
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said, and perhaps justly, that many persons sa- 
tirize, and even calumniate their fellow- crea- 
tures, from mere thoughtlessness, and without 
any intention to do harm. If this be true, 
great indeed would be the advantage of think" 
ing before we speak, 

" Do UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD THAT 

OTHERS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU," is a maxinv 
which I recommend to the attention of us tUL 
When Lewis the fourteenth asked the Mar^- 
chal Turenne what he required to enable him 
to carry on a successful war, he replied, '* Mo- 
ney ;" " What next?" " Money," " And what 
nextl" <* Money ;" meaning that money was 
all that was necessary for the purpose : and in 
like manner, I believe, that were this sacred 
maxim acted upon, it would be sufficient to 
prevent any indulgence in detraction or defa* 
roation. 

But it may seem impossible to some, to bring 
restraining motives quickly enough to bear on 
arising temptations : self-examination, serious 
reflection, and remembered texts are, say they, 
<< things too ponderous to be easily moved, 
and used on every sudden occasion," but tho 
power of thought is swid as lightning. It is 
not of so much importance to us, whether 
<< ideas arc presented to the mind synchron* 
ously, or whether the one succeeds to the 
other without any perceptible interval of 
time ;" but certain it is, that ideas pass through 
the mind with surprising velocity, so much so, 
that as the primitive colours, when painted on 
a card, will, if the card be rapidly turned round, 
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lose every distinct hue, and become to ,^he eye 
one white whole, so ideas, however numerous 
and however important, are capable of rapidly 
forming themselves into one thought or reflec- 
tion, and of possessing, however suddenly 
required, an impelling or restraining power. 
Therefore let no one be discouraged from at- 
tempting to bring the best and weightiest mo- 
tives into action in seasons of temptation, from 
a belief of not being able to summon them 
quick enough. Like the slaves of the lamp, 
in the Arabian tale, summon them, however 
slightly, and they will instantly appear, ready 
to do your work, if you are but willing that 
work should be done. And who is there 
amonpt us that knows not, at times, the effi- 
cacy of deep and sudden prayer ? There arc 
other recollections and other motives, which, 
to the serious amongst you, must already bo 
often present, and I trust efficacious. And 
these are the convictions that evil speaking ifi 
all its branches is contrary to the revealed will, 
both in the old and New Testament. " Thou 
shaltnotgo up and down as a Tale-bearer,'^ 
saith the Lor4 by the mouth of his servant 
Moses ; and the Psalmist says, ** Lord, who^ 
shall abide in thy tabernacle, who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill V " He that backbiteth not 
wi^ his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh- 
bour, or taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour." But no doubt you are all of you 
too well acquainted with scripture, to make 
many quotations on this subject necessary here ; 
I shall therefore content myself with the in^ 
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dulgc'ice of repeating the all-sufHcieDt tiijuiic« 
tioD^'of '< Him who spoke as never man 
spoke." " Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. Judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged, condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned. Watch and pray lest ye enter 
into temptation, and what I say unto you (says 
the blessed Lordj I say unto all, watch." 

In recapitulation I must now observe, that 
as the wisdom of our ancestors has guarded 
us iBgainst the besetting sin of Didtraction, 
Friends have less excuse than most others, if 
they fall into it. 

That I call on my younger brethren and 
sisters, more particularly, to remember the 
obligation to watchfulness, which this query 
imposes, — as they .also are a party to the an- 
swer. 

That my ohservation tells me, all young per- 
sons, whatever be their situation or religious 
creed, are more or less given to satire. 

That being conscious of the natural tenden- 
cy of youth to detraction, I have contemplated 
with admiration amongst the other benefits 
peculiar to our society, the query relative to 
tale-bearer and detraction. 

That detraction is the more ensnaring, be- 
cause it is so common one forgets it is a sin. 

That we ought to be very thankful, there- 
fore, for the query in question. • 

That those only wh^ have been born and 
bred in different circumstances to friends, can 
sufficiently appreciate the advantages and pri- 
vileges of our religious society. 
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That Friends, born in the society, cannot 
feel the pecular advantages, of which they 
have felt, and will continue to feel, the good 
consequences, to the end of life. 

That when they are parents, I believe they 
will desire for their children the same restraints 
which they are now feeling, remembering that 
though they pained, they preserved. 

That whatever be the power of the second 
query, we, like others, haye, in order to be 
able to act up to it, much to do, and much to 
leave undone* 

That SELF-EZAMiNATioN, by leading us to 
think before we speak^ would lead to the query : 
*^ How should I like what I am now disposed 
to say, to be repeat/ed to the person pf whom 
I speak 1" and if the responding heart says 
<' no," then it is clear the detracting remark 
should not be made. 

That if willing to makb the remark in the 
presence of the individuals blamed, it would 
be better not to say it at all in their absence. 

That satirical mirth would always be check- 
ed, could we fancy the objects of it listening 
or looking in at the window. 

That it may seem impossible to bring re- 
straining motives quickly enough to bear on 
the arising temptation, but that thought is as 
swift as lightning, and will come in a moment, 
and who is there amongst us that has not 
known at times the efficacy of deep though 
sudden prayer 1 ^ 

That there are prohibitions in scripture suf- 
ficient to prevent detraction, if properly attend- 
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ed to; and lastly, I recommend to my younger 
brethren and sisters, to remember the words of 
the blessed Saviour, ** What I say unto you, I 
say unto all, watch !*' 



CHAPTER XVm. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, full of anxious solicitude and discou- 
ragement, I write my concluding pages with 
humble but heartfelt earnestness, pressing once 
more on the attention of my readers the fol- 
lowing list of preventives or remedies for de- 
traction. 

Self-cxaminatioic, 

Thinking before we speak, 
• The maxim, " do unto oThets as you 

WOULD THAT OTHERS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU," 
And CULTIVATION OF THE MIND, Or KNOW- 

LFDGR, which Solomon desires us to receive 
" rather than choice gold." 

Self-examination, or in other words, the 
self-knowledge which is its result, would, even 
in a worldly point of view, be our best policy, 
because by giving ns a thorough knowledge of 
ourselves, it would prevent us from incurring 
ridicule, by censuring in others the faults which 
we ourselves commit ; and conviction of our 
own frailties, by teaching us indulgence to 
those of others, might forbid us to give way 
to detraction. 
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Thinkuvo before we speak would lead us 
to put this precautionary question to our- 
selves. — " Should I like to have what I am 
a^out to say, repeated to the subject of it 1" 
and if the answer is in the negative, we must 
know that by persisting to say it, we should fall 
into the sin of detraction. The maxim of '* Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
you," if it were constantly uppermost in our 
minds, and considered as it ought to be, a sure 
guide for all our actions, must entirely, and for 
ever, preserve us from the sin of detraction, 
and the crime of defamation. 

And CULTIVATION OF THE MIND, by enabling 
those who meet in social intercourse to talk of 
things in preference to persons, would prevent 
the treacherous indulgence of backbiting and 
detraction. 

These preventives, or remedies, as I have 
ventured to call them, are not the suggestions 
of an Empiric, for they are to be found in the 

BOOK of" the GREAT PHYSICIAN." 

They are few, and simple also. 

It requires no learning or science to under- 
stand them ; nay, such is their virtue, that they 
c^annot be injured even by the weakness of 
the person who prepares them, for their origin 
is not human, but divine, and they are stamp- 
ed with the sacred and inimitable seal of 

TRUTH and REVELATION. 



THE END. 
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